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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the hearings presented in this 
Congressional document was to highlight the enterprising, inventive, 
and imaginative ways that peop e use public information and ways that 
agencies disseminate it. Witnesses were called who could provide 
information about: (1) how federal data is used by people who make 
genuine contributions to the nation's economy and democratic 
processes; (2) the importance of making information available in 
electronic formats; (3) innovative and inexpensive ways of making 
information available; (4) the needs of users of federal information; 
(5) the techniques and technologies of information access; and (6) 
the impact of the high cost of public information. This report 
includes statements from 17 witnesses representing a variety of 
agencies, such as federal agencies, including the General Accounting 
Office; the Association of Research Libraries; the information 
industry, including USA Today and DIALOG; nonprofit organizations, 
such as the Regional Contracting and Assistance Center, which 
disseminates public information to assist in economic development; 
and public interest organizations, including OMB Watch, a research, 
educational, and advocacy organizstion that monitors Executive Branch 
activities. Also included are prepared statements submitted for the 
record by the witnesses and four appendices, which include three 
additional statements, an article from the Wall Street Journal, 
working notes, and a letter. (KRN) 
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CREATIVE WAYS OF USING AND 
DISSEMINATING FEDERAL INFORMATION 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Government Information, Justice, 

AND Agriculture Subcommittee 
OF THE Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2203, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Robert E. Wise, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Robert E. Wise, Jr., Patsy T. Mink, 
Collin C. Peterson, John W. Cox, Jr., Al McCandless, Steven Schiff, 
and Bernard Sanders. 

Also present: Lee Godown, staff director; Robert Gellman, chief 
counsel; Aurora Ogg, clerk; and Monty Tripp, minority professional 
staff. Committee on Government Operations, 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN WISE 

Mr. Wise. This hearing of the Government Information, Justice, 
and Agriculture Subcommittee on the creative ways of using and 
disseminating Federal information will come to order. 

If knowledge is power— and this is truly the information econo- 
my that we read about— then this is a very, very timely hearing. 
Today's hearing is on creative ways of using and disseminating 
Federal information. 

This will be the first in a series of hearings to highlight enter- 
prising, inventive, and imaginative ways that people use — and 
agencies disseminate— public information. There are several broad 
purposes to these hearings. 

First, I hope to illustrate how real Federal information js used by 
real people who make real contributions to the Nation's welfare, 
economy, and democratic process. Making Federal data, available to 
the public is not simply an academic exercise. It makes a differ- 
ence. ^ , . . _ 

Second, I expect to demonstrate the importance of making infor- 
mation available in electronic formats. The value of information is 
enhanced when it is released in a way that permits others to use it 
effectively. 

Third, the hearings will identify innovative and mexpensive 
ways used by agencies used to disseminate Federal information. 
Since the Federal budget will not support all of the fancy electron- 
CD 
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ic disseir.ination methods that some might like, we have to learn to 
do things at a low cost. 

In the last Congress, some of these issues arose in the context of 
the Paperwork Reduction Act reauthorization. The information 
part of that legislation became bogged down in an unrelated dis- 
pute, and the effort to reform dissemination laws remains in limbo 
at this time. 

0MB has announced plans to revise Circular A-130 on manage- 
ment of Federal information resources. That could be a potentially 
positive development, but I will reserve judgment until more de- 
tails become available. 

While the broader dissemination policy questions are never very 
far in the background, our focus here today is narrower. We need 
to be reminded from time to time why the battle to preserve effec- 
tive public access to Federal data is important. We need to keep in 
touch with the users of Federal information. 

I have one other point that I would like to raise, and it relates to 
the price of information. I recently received a pamphlet from the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. It adver- 
tises the availability of all types of economic statistics in wonder- 
fully convenient computer formats. 

I was very impressed with this pamphlet until I looked at the 
price. A single computer disk cost $265. Another series of monthly 
disks cost $1,300 per year. That's a lot of money to a lot of people. 

The OECD is an international organization and does not operate 
under the same rules as the Federal Government. But it is appar- 
ent that selling Government information at a high price or with re- 
strictions can effectively deny some people the ability to acquire or 
use the data. 

Selling Government information for profit is inconsistent with 
existing law and is bad public policy. When planning for informa- 
tion dissemination, we need to remember that price can be just as 
important as availability. Conversely, there's not going to be much 
availability if you price it right out of the market. 

So these hearings— this is the first of several— will look to ad- 
dress these issues. We have a distinguished witness list. We're look- 
ing forward to a very, very fruitful hearing. 

I would like to advise members and members of the audience 
that at the point we have a quorum, if that point arrives, then 
what we will do is immediately recess the hearing for, hopefully, 
all of about 1 minute to do some committee business to approve 
two committee reports, and then we'll go right back into the hear- 
ings. So don't stray far in that event. Mr. McCandless, any open 
statement? 

Mr. McCandless. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have a 
formal statement. I think it's important that this Government Op- 
erations Committee, as well as other committees in the Federal 
Government, look to innovative ways of generating interest in our 
younger generation in the process of learning, and I congratulate 
you for bringing this program forward so that more people can see 
it. 

Unfortunately, this morning we have the full committee banking 
markup: which started about 5 minutes ago. I was in hopes we 
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would have a quorum here so that we might pass our two legisla- 
tive reports, however I'm going to have to depart unfortunately. 

Mr Sproull. I have a CD-ROM disk with a lot of the banking 
information that can be reformatted. [Laughter.] 

M^wisE. 0?r first panel will be Jerry McFaul computer scien- 
tist with the U.S. Geological Survey from Reston, VA; Ranay Jack- 
son JEdl spokesman from Westwood, CA; and James D Sproull, 
R^heJEkil tScher coordinator of the U.S. Geological Survey m 

^GSlt'l^en, we're delighted to have you. It is the practice of this 
subcommittee, so as not to prejudice any witness who may ever 
IpSar before it, to swear in all witnesses. Do you have any objec- 
tion to that? 

[Chorus of no.] , , . ■ -u,. i,„„j'> 

Mr. WioE. If you would stand and raise your right hand.' 

S^wS'whTdin't we start in the order in which I read your 
nines Let me just say to all the witnesses that your statements in 
Er entfretTare already made a part of the committee record. So 
please feel free to summarize it any way you wish. 

STATEMENT OF JERRY McFAUL COMPUTER SCIENTIST, U.S. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. RESTON, VA 
Mr. McFaul. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Jerry 
McFaul. I'm a computer scientist at the U.S. Geological Survey, 
and a principal investigator of oP^ipal storage for the USGS 

I'm also chairman of an organization called SIGCAl, standing 
for the speckl interest group on CD-ROM applications and tech- 
noloSr Sfs a governmentwide-actually worldwide-user group 
wiKver 4,600 members with the aim of spreading the informa- 
tion about CD-ROM to a wide and diverse audience. 

As you probably know, the USGS collects and interprets manj^, 
mmiv different tyjes of data, and this information is used for, basi- 
Sillv the well-being of our Nation. We began inyestigatmg CD- 
ROM ovIrTyears igo with the intent of using this technolo^ to 
Slow ul to disseminate in a very economical and very usable form 
tViP information that we had collected over the years. 

Tie donation of large^data bases has frad^onally ^e^^ 
hamoered by the only available means up to CD-ROM; that is, 
mSkta^. CD-ROM has dramatically improved the situation 
anThas allowed us and other agencies to disseminate mformatio« 
on these convenient, inexpensive, small plastic platters called CD- 
ROM Thes^ data b^es artually can be ma nframe size and quite 
often are, and thus allow access to these mainframe-size data bases 

""""Sc^LTirS^l^ivriority objectives of thePresident and of 
thfSetary of the Interior. The Secretary ha^ been Wg". 
ive of the USGS in the efforts in this area, and the USGS has his- 
torically been active in education outreach, particularly m pro- 
<rrams eeared toward developing Earth science materials. 
^rtMl vein, atoit 1% years V the USGS initiat^ a project to 
take this technology of CD-ROM and to do something for the edu- 
StW syS We ha^ already been placing large data bases onto 
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(p-ROM, as have many of the other science agencies, but we 
thought if we had a concerted effort between the science agencies 
to take this information and take our products on CD-ROM and 
factor in a large component of teacher expertise, we could perhaps 
produce something meaningful and worthwhile for the educational 
environment. 

This is basically what happened. We, early on, had the advan- 
tage of having many teachers in the area work with us to shake 
down the project, to test the idea, and it made sense. The teachers 
agree that having this information available to them would be very 
useful in our classroom environments. 

The JEdl project, standing for the joint education initiative, was 
bom about 1 year or 11/2 years ago and evolved into what we think 
a very meaningful exercise in the use of CD-ROM technology, to 
take existing information from Government agencies and make it 
available to the educational public. 

In the past, these types of data bases have virtually been inacces- 
sible to the teacher and educational community because they were 
so big and they were typically resident in large mainframe comput- 
ers. CD-ROM has changed all that, again, by giving access to these 
real world data bases to desk top computers and to the classrooms. 

CD-ROM technology, as I said, is the key to this whole project, 
because it allows a very inexpensive medium to be used to dissemi- 
nate information. After about 6 months into the project, we actual- 
ly had a workshop of 20 teachers at the U. S. Geological Survey, 
working to put together teachers' a*:tivities books around these 
disks. 

We had made a pair of disks by that time, and the 20 teachers 
that worked with us for 3 weeks really got into the information on 
the disks and produced an activity book at that point which accom- 
panies the disks and makes a very useful and worthwhile set of 
educational materials. 

We've since produced the third disk, which basically is the index 
of the other two disks and contains a means to access and explore 
the entire set of materials interactively, and Mr. SprouU will be 
demonstrating that in a minute. 

The future of JEdl is very promising. The University of Mary- 
land has now taken the leadership role in this project, and we look 
very favorably on ^.his situation because we intend to continue to 
be involved as an advisor on the project, and to provide additional 
data bases from the Federal Government. 

The University of Maryland, of course, is the ideal institution to 
continue to provide updates to the technology, to provide teacher 
training classes, to really make the next generation of JEdl materi- 
als happen. 

We'd like to see and suggest that additional CD-ROM applica- 
tions come from other agencies, not just the science agencies, but 
many of the other ones, such as the Patent and Trademark Office 
and the Census Bureau, NTIS, and GPO. All of their disks should 
be considered for inclusion in the educational project called JEdl to 
allow additional data from all of these diverse agencies to become 
material for use in additional and future JEdl teaching applica- 
tions. 




I'd like to introduce Jim Sprcull» who has been our teacher coor- 
dinator throughout the entire JEdl project to give you a feeling for 
exactly what the JEdl information looks like and a perspective 
from the teacher as to what this material really means to the 
teachers and the kids. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McFaul follows:] 
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STATEHEKT OF E.O. (JERRY) HCFAUL, COMPUTER SCIENTIST 
U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPARTNEKT OF THE INTERIOR 



lEFORE THE 



SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMEMT INFORMATION, JUSTICE, AND AGRICULTURE 



COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 



HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



JUNE 19, 1991 



Good morning, Mr. Chainnan. My name is Jerry HcFaul . I am a computer scientist 
at the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) and a principal investigator of optical 
storage for the USGS, focusing on Compact Disc-Read Only Memory (CO-ROM) 
technology. I also chair the government's Special Interest Group on CO-ROM 
Applications and Technology called SIGCAT, which supports a worldwide membership 
of over 4.600 users and producers of CO-ROM technology. The USGS has always been 
in the forefront of the government's use of CD-ROM and in 1986 established SIGCAT 
to share this knowledge and experience with other government agencies. 

The USGS collects and interprets data and disseminates information on land, 
water, mineral and energy resources, and geologic hazards that are critical to 
the well-being of our Nation. 

Dissemination of large databases of Federal information has traditionally been 
cumbersome because it typically has involved the use of bulky 9-track magnetic 
tapes. CO-ROM technology has dramatically improved this situation by allowing 
agencies to disseminate their information on convenient, inexpensive plastic 
discs. Although small in size (approximately 4.78 inches in diameter), these 
compact discs can hold mainframe-size databases and allow them to be accessed or. 
desktop computers and workstations. 





The Joint Education Initiative - JEdl 
Education is one of the priority objectives of the President and of the Secretary 
of the Interior, Manuel Lujan. The Secretary has been very supportive of USGS 
efforts in this area. The USGS has historically been active in education 
outreach, particularly with programs geared toward developing earth science 
jaterials to support school curricula. We try and bring the excitement of science 
into the classroom through projects such as the Joint Education Initiative 
(JEdl). Begun last year, OEdl is a joint initiative involving the USGS, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric h.:;„,;ni:tr:tion. The objective of JEdl has been to develop a set of 
educational materials to enhance and promote the teaching of earth science at the 
pre-college level. The unique aspect of this project lies in the fact that these 
teaching materials incorporate many of the actual databases used by earth 
scientists and environmental researchers in the various agencies. In many cases, 
these are the same databases used to study such critical global issues as the 
greenhouse effect, the depletion of the ozone layer, natural hazards, and coastal 
erosion. 

In the past, analysis of these types earth-science databases has required the 
use of large, expensive computers. However, through the use of today's powerful 
microcomputers along with the CD-ROM storage medium, the analysis of earth 
science databases can now take place on a desktop. The Joint Education Initiative 
(JEdl) Project was designed to take advantage of this "downsizing" trend in 
earth-science computing and allow teachers and students to access the same 
databases and software analytical tools that are currently in use throughout the 
professional earth-science community. 
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The JEdl Project, only 6 months after its inception, brought 20 teachers into the 
USGS for 3 weeks to mold the "raw materials" of data and software into a series 
of teaching activities. These activities use real-world data and the software 
tools contributed by the participating agencies to convey concepts and 
relationships associated with earth and space science. JEdl also helped establish 
close links between the scientists involved in the project and the workshop 
teachers in an effort xo foster the transfer of knowledge from the science 
agencies Into our schools. 

Current Status 

JEdl has now achieved its first goal of producing a complete set of teaching 
materials, which consists of three CD-ROH discs and an activities workbook. These 
materials are scheduled to be distributed free to over 500 schools around the 
country. Another 1,000 sets will be made available for purchase at $30 plu* 
shipping. The next 6 to 12 months will constitute the evaluation period for these 
materials. In addition, leadership of JEdl will be transferred to the University 
of Maryland to provide support and coordination on a national level. The USGS 
will continue to participate in JEdl, providing more databases and supporting the 
development of additional JEdl educational materials. 

The Futurt of JEdl 

If nothing else, JEdl has uncovered a need on the part of our Nation's teachers 
for real -world scientific databases. This need is being met in part by takinS 
advantage of ongoing government CD-ROM efforts. With the guidance and assistance 
of teachers, JEdl has taken the many databases and software programs developed 
in the government's scientific agencies and repackaged them for the educational 
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community. The enthusiasm on the part of the participating teachers seems to 
Indicate that this effort has been worthwhile. 

What happens next? One possible scenario is to use JEdl as a model throughout the 
Federal government and allow increased access to the vast array of data and 
software emanating from the Federal sector on CD-ROM discs. JEdl materials would 
continue to provide a "sampl ing" of these data and software along with 
corresponding activities developed by participating teachers. But the original 
databases that agencies continue to place on CD-ROM should also be made available 
to schools that wish to establish in-depth "CD-ROM libraries" in these areas. 
These libraries need not be limited to the scientific disciplines. There is a 
rich storehouse of information now becoming available on CD-ROM from such 
agencies as the Census Bureau, the Patent and Trademark Office, the National 
Institute for Standards and Technology, the Government Printing Office, and the 
National Technical Information Service, to mention but a few. For a very minimal 
incremental cost, the CD-ROM products produced in these organizations could be 
made available to schools across the country. 

To date, more than 30 companies have donated over $180,000 in goods and services 
(including 22 complete computer systems) to the teachers and schools 
participating in JEdl. This project has shown how the spirit of volunteerism and 
cooperation between the public and private sectors can be combined to help 
improve our educational system. As one teacher remarked, "The OEdl project has 
brought real -world scientific databases right into the classroom." 
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Mr. McFaul. Jim. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES SPROULL, JR., JEdl TEACHER 
COORDINAT3R, U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, RESTON, VA 

Mr. Sproull. Good morning, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. My 
name is Jim Sproull. Fm the teacher coordinator for the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey's project JEdl, or joint education initiative. 

I have recently taken a leave of absence from teaching to under- 
take this project and be involved in the national implementation of 
what I consider a great thing for education. In a little bit, I'll be 
giving you a demonstration of some of the capabilities of these 
disks and what we can do for teaching students and teachers. 

I'd like to, at the outset, say that what you will see today is a 
very small part of the capabilities that this system has to offer. 
Time does not permit going into depth. 

As Jerry mentioned, JEdl was conceived, nurtured at the USGS. 
They brought in National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, National Aeronautics and Space Administration, some 
computer support, and other industry support. We brought in 
teachers from the local area and academia. We all got together, sat 
down and said, "How can we make this happen? How can we make 
this work?" 

Out of that, we had the concept of getting data bases put togeth- 
er on a set of three disks and a teacher activity book. That teacher 
activity book, as Jerry mentioned earlier, spremg out of a workshop 
we housed at the Survey last summer. 

The activity book only addresses a few of the data sets, because 
we feel it's impossible to address everything. There's just too much 
to write about at this time. We feel JEdl is receiving overwhelming 
interest and support. 

I have been around the country a number of times to various 
teaching and educational groups, and iVe identified five reasons 
why I think the interest is overwhelming. 

The JEdl data sets are germane and properly supported, mean- 
ing teachers were directly involved from the start of the project, 
they helped identify the data sets, they helped plan the summer 
workshop, and they created and wrote the classroom activities. 

At this point, there are teachers out there testing the JEkll data 
sets, and during the last, I guess now, 1 month, over 400 teachers 
have received a set of these disks, and they're beginning to plan to 
work those into their curriculum for next year. 

Second reason, JEdl sets are extremely large. They allow for real 
and meaningful scientific inquiries. After the scientists said, "Look 
at our data sets and tell us what you think," the teacher said, 
"Let's go for depth versus breadth,*' and that's a very important 
point Id like to make here today. As a teacher for the last 17 
years, I've always been very disappointed in what we had available 
from the textbooks and curriculum materials. Sources usually 
present a superficial treatment of concept, the data have been sani- 
tized, edited, and marketed. 

Sometimes these exercises present questionable conclusions for 
ease of presentation or for avoiding conflict. Present laboratory ex- 
ercises take a lot of the fun, excitement, and wonder out of reach- 
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ing and learning. With the depth of data available on these JEdl 
disks, there is no limit to what our students can do. 

The third reason is data sets are supported by materials that are 
being tried and tested in the classroom, that is our teacher activity 
book. When I demonstrated this to a meeting hosted by the Nation- 
al Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administration, Dr. Robert 
Tinker, who is the Director of Technology, Education, and Research 
Centers, said JEdl is the Rosetta Stone for education. 

He made a very particular point when he said ''education. It is 
not just science education. Our data sets are so broad and ''real 
life" that it treats education the way it should be, that it is an inte- 
grated approach to the discipline; it is not divided into little 
groups. And JEdl provides that means to operate an integrated 
curriculum. 

JEdl data sets retain the scientific integrity of tne data, a subtle 
fact that it is not just changing the data or making it something 
else, but not properly documenting where the data came from. 
These are scientific data sets. Now, teachers can answer the ques- 
tion where that came from, how did they get it, and what did they 
do with it. Until this point, we could not do this. 

And JEdl data sets are inexpensive. Td like to make sure that 
the transcript gets changed. My testimony says each CD-ROM; it 
should say each JEdl set. The three disk set contains about 2,000 
ii>egabytes of data. That's roughly the equivalent of 1 million pages 
of text, or 18 trees' worth of pulp. 

Yet these costs are being kept very low through our government 
and industry support. Each JEdl desk set will cost about $30. Many 
of these have already been given away through our project. The 
contributions from the computer and other industry and govern- 
ment and teachers have made these a very worthwhile product, a 
first of its kind that is being distributed for a very low price. 

We're now moving into another stage. University of Maryland is 
going to begin to take the initiative of this project, and we're look- 
ing forward to implementing JEdl even further on a national scale. 
At this time, I'd like to give you a very short demonstration of, 
again, some of the capabilities of this system. 

I've alreadv entered into this program quite a few levels. I d like 
to stress that to get to this point, you have the ability to bring up 
any area in all of North America, meaning from England to the 
Siberian Peninsula to Africa to a little bit of South America, up to 
the North Pole. It's a broad area. ^ 

We have centered in on just the United otates. This is a topogra- 
phy image of the United States. The colors here mean how high or 
low that particular area is above sea level. The box which is in the 
center of the screen, I'm going to move to the Galveston Bay area, 
and I'm going to ask the computer to bring that up. 

Now, this will take a minute to be read into the computer and 
come up on the screen, so I'll talk about it as it comes up. The 
second time this image comes up, it will be a lot quicker. It is being 
read off of a data file into the computer as an image file, and that s 
another important aspect of this. 

The images that you see here today are being created from data. 
They were not stored as pictures, they were stored as numbers, and 
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those numbers bring up the image. We can manipulate these data 
in a number of different ways. 

This darker green area is from sea level up to 50 meters above 
sea level, roughly 150 feet. The lighter green is 50 meters to 100 
meters, and so on. This area here is not water. It is the bathymet- 
ric data of the Gulf of Mexico. It means how low or how deep the 
Gulf of Mexico is, and any value that has the light blue is any- 
where between 0 to 100 meters. 

Naturally, if you're right on the coast and you go inland, you'll 
probably start at sea level, and you'll get higher until you get to 
this point, and then you'll get up to 51 meters and so on. 

The dark areas are a very important thing that have been miss- 
ing in our educational materials. NOAA and the U.S. Geological 
Survey, who have put this data set together, cannot really truly 
agree on what these data mean as far as sea level. The definition of 
mean sea level is a very important definition. It's a legal definition 
that is hard to define these areas can be in subsidence, flooding. 

Maybe they do not trust some of the data they do have. Rather 
than commit to that, they will leave it as a black area. Textbooks 
would take that and color it to be dark green or light blue and 
leave no mystery to why it is there. 

The area we're going to look at in particular is the Galveston 
Bay area right here. Galveston Bay's length from here to here [in- 
dicating] is roughly 40 kilometers, let's say about 30 miles. 

To give yourself a better orientation, I'll ask the computer to put 
in some boundaries. We're going to put in a coastline boundary, 
and I'll tell it to do it in yellow, and I'll say to do it in detail, and 
we'll also put in the State boundaries in white. 

Now my image comes back much faster because it's been saved 
as an image file on the computer, and we see the Texas/Louisiana 
State line and the other part of the Louisiana State line, and in a 
second, you'll see a yellow line that will depict present-day coast- 
line. 

Sha'-p-eyed kids will be able to say, "Mr. SprouU, if that's coast- 
line, why is this blue? And if that's coastline in there, why isn't it 
blue?" Well, I don't know. I can't answer that. There's no way I, as 
a teacher, can keep up with all of the data that's out there, but we 
certainly now have the ability to ask more questions from the data. 
Up until this time, the data was there, and that's it, or a picture is 
there, a map is there. 

Now, what I'm going to do is change your perception of sea level 
here. I'm going to model a 1 meter flood in this area, well within 
the capability of even a moderate hurricane in the Gulf of Mexico. 

What I'm going to ask it to do is start at the very, very lowest 
depth and paint a nice color blue up to 1 meter above sea level, but 
before I do that, I would like to ask you, Mr. Chairman, and every- 
body else in the room to make a forecast as to how far sea level 
will push back the present day coastline. 

The yeUow line will stay, buc how far will the dark blue go back? 
Will it go back to here, or will it just be along the coast? Will it be 
somewhere in the middle? This is 40 kilometers, roughly 30 miles 
from here to here, and 1 meter is roughly from the floor up to 
about waist level. 
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Mr. Wise. Because I went to the University of Houston and lived 
through a hurricane or two there, so then, if that's Galveston Bay, 
so Houston is going to be about 50 miles in? 

Mr. Sproull. Houston is right about there, sir. 

Mr. Wise. Where's the ship chaimel, then? 

Mr. Sproull. We probably don't have the resolution for that on 
this. We don't get the detail for that. 
Mr. Wise. OK. I got it. 
Mr. Sprouix. ok? 

Mr. Wise. I just want to see how quickly it will get to my old 
apartment complex. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sproull. If you're now thinking about how far back it is, 
then just do it in, maybe, if it's a 1 meter, a 10 meter, 100 or 1,000 
meters back from that yellow line. 

Now, I'll ask the computer to go back to the image to change the 
image, and I'm going to select a new color pallet. This color pallet 
tells me what the colors mean for elevation. That dark blue color 
Tm going to use has been reserved for 1,000 to 2,000 meters below 
sea level. The computer number of that is No. 2. 

My cursor here is parked at negative 423 or 423 meters below sea 
level. I'll take command of the cursor and move it up in increments 
until I get close to sea level. It is now at 16 meters above sea level, 
and now I'll use my minus key to make it a Uttle bit more sensitive 
so I can move it about 1 meter at a time. I'm now at 1 meter. 

Now I tell the computer to drop off that color 2 again, and this 
area has now changed to a nice, dark blue. Now, it's time to figure 
out how those forecasts come out. Anywhere you see dark blue 
would be flooded by a 1 meter flood. 

For present day coastline, the yellow line will come in, in just a 
second. We'll first see the State line. It will be about in here, and 
the coastline, the yellow line will come in. Remember, the distance 
from here to here is about 40 kilometers, 30 miles. 

It's hard to get kids to realize what change is. They come to me 
every year quite indignant that a northwester has eroded their 
beach homes. They don't understand that man is on this planet as 
the guest of nature. They don't understand change. With this, we 
can interrogate any coastal area in the United States and come up 
with a very good profile of its acceptability to coastal flooding. This 
is a very powerful tool. 

Very quickly, I will leave this and show you yet another capabil- 
ity of this system, and we'll leave the Earth and go very quickly 
out to the solar system using Voyager. We have a number of Voy- 
ager images on this disc. 

This particular one is of the Moon lo, which is a Moon of Jupiter. 
Now, I'm going to bring this back up one more time so we can see 
a little bit larger. 

Up until this point, you can get these images or pictures, if you 
will, on video tape, 35mm slide or even video disk. What I'm going 
to do now, and what I've done with the coastal flooding, you can't 
do anywhere other than what we have here. 

I'm going to use the computer to do a couple things. I am going 
to put the cursor on the screen, move it around a little bit, and 
lock it in and zoom in on that area that I had the cursor sitting, 
and that bulge right about here is a volcano on lo. 
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lo is a very active Moon, In fact, one of the volcanos has an alti- 
tude above the surface of lo that goes 2,500 kilometers above the 
surface. That's roughly halfway across the United States, 

What we can alsry do is ask it to interrogate its light value so we 
can further analy?^ this. We are seeing the colors not as topogra- 
phy, but the ability of light to be reflected off this Moon, and we 
now have a histogram showing that these values in here are our 
background, and the values in here are our main image. 

What can we do with this? We can ask it to ignore everything 
above and/or everything below this in here and everything above 
in here and just focus on this narrow band of light coming off lo. 

So Fm going to lock that in, and then I redisplay it, and what we 
found is we've now highlighted this volcano into coming out in- 
stead of two colors we now have four or five colors. We're able to 
focus on things, zoom in very closely, and see things we wouldn't 
normally see. 

Could I have the lights, please? I will leave you with the memory 
of the power of what we can now do in the classroom, what a 
normal kid anywhere in this country, possibly anywhere in this 
world, for a very smedl investment of computer technology in CD- 
ROMs, can do. 

It boggles my mind as to what kids can do at science fairs. Con- 
sider what we know about kids right now. They spend at least the 
same amount of time watching high tech TV as they do in their 
classroom. They take for granted our ability of high technology. 
The Iraq war pointed that out. 

Kids are very blase about the knowledge and the technology you 
had to do certain things, and they assume there are no changes or 
risk in life because their classroom experience is not structured to 
show them otherwise. We can change that. 

In most classrooms today, our children and future leaders are 
being taught in antiquated environs by teachers who are expected 
to turn on 130 kids in 47-minute time units. It's not fair to ask 
these people to accomplish such a task without help. 

Teachers with whom I work are asking for an educational bullet, 
and I believe we have one. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. SprouU follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF OAMES SPRQULL, OEOI TEACHER COORDINATOR 
U. S. fiEOLOfilCAL SURVEY, OEPARTMEMT OF THE INTERIOR 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MVERNNEKT INFORMATION, JUSTICE. AND AGRICULTURE 
COHMIHEE ON 60VERNNENT OPERATIONS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
JUNE 19, 1991 

Good morning Mr. Chairman. My name is Oim Sproull . I am the Teacher 
Coordinator for the U. S. Geological S'irvey's (USGS) Joint Education Initiative (JEdl). 
I recently took leave from a teaching career of 17 years in order to participate in the 
national implementation of JEdl. As part of the first stage of this implementation, 
we have just successfully completed an important pilot project, and I thank you for the 
opportunity to present to the subcommittee aspects of the JEdl project from the 
teaching perspective and a brief demonstration. 

JEdl, conceived and nurtured at the USGS, brings together the National Oceanic 
a.id Atmospheric Administration (NOAA), National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA), computer and support industries, and teachers and academia for the primary 
purpose of making actual scientific data available for creative and innovative science 
education. These data include satellite images showing the changes in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park following the forest fires of 1988 and information on atmospheric ozone 
depletion. The data are placed on CD-ROM's (compact disc-read only memory) where they 
are combined with computer access, display, and analysis software programs that enable 
teachers and students to perform actual scientific research. 
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JEdl is receiving overwhelming interest, support* and positive response from 
students, teachers, and other members of the education community. The reason for this 
support is five fold: 

1. JEdl datasets are relevant and properly supported; 

2. JEdl datasets are extremely large» allowing for real and meaningful scientific 
inquiries; 

3. JEdl datasets and support materials have already been tried and tested in the 
classroom; 

4. JEdl datasets retain the scientific integrity of the data; and 

5. JEdl datasets and accompanying materials are inexpensive. 

I will address each of these points from the teacher's perspective. 

1. From the start, teachers were directly involved in the design and 
implementation of the JEdl project. Teachers helped identify the datasets to be 
included on the discs and planned the summer workshop, where teachers created, 
developed, and wrote 11 classroom activities which support JEdl materials. The direct 
input of these teachers has made JEdl a unique, viable, and realistic endeavor in the 
educational community. During the last three weeks, more than 400 teachers, admin- 
istrators, and curriculum specialists each have received a set of three JEdl discs to 
be used as our Beta test sites. The Beta sites will provide further tests of the discs 
and associated JEdl Teachers' Activity Book as well as feedback on OEdl's usefulness 
in the classroom. 

2. After viewing and "testdriving" the datasets in early 1990, our consulting 
teachers expressed a strong opinion that the depth of the scientific data should not 
be sacrificed for breadth or boring tutorials. This mirrors my own experience in the 
classroom. I have been very disappointed with the available textbooks and curriculum 
materials. These sources usually present only a superficial treatment of a scientific 
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concept; the data have been sanitized, edited, and marketed. The present laboratory 
exercises and textbook lessons take iwch of the wonder, excitement, and discovery out 
of science. With JEdl, classroom teachers can now confidently present a topic for 
examination and discovery from the raw data and do not h€ve to depend on simplifi- 
cations found in today's normal curriculum materials. With this depth of data, there 
is no limit to what students can do. 

3. The major goal of this project was not to collect datasets on CD-ROH--it vcas 
to improve science education through classroom activities developed for these datasets. 
Our 20 JEdl consulting teachers had little difficulty in demonstrating how applicable 
and viable these data are in the classroom. During our three-week-long National OEdl 
workshop held at tha USGS last summer, the teachers created, developed, and wrote 11 
classroom activities. In demonstrating these activities to teachers all over the 
United States, I have received an enormous number of positive comments. Dr. Robert 
Tinker, Director of Technology Educational Research Centers and an international leader 
in the educational technology community, said "JEdl is the Rosetta Stone for educa- 
tion." It is important that he used the word "education" instead of "science 
education." The JEdl Project presents real, broad, and deep datasets of interest to 
all disciplines. Teach-»rs and students using the JEdi discs and activities quickly 
find themselves using math, science, communication skills, problem- solving skills, and 
history as tools to grasp a better understanding of our world and society. OEdl 
provides the means by which integrated curriculum initiatives can be applied to 
education in a natural and real -life setting. What people like yourselves, scientists, 
and business and industry people do on a daily basis—problem solving--can now be 
thoroughly woven into the fabric of the curriculum. 

*. The data's scientific integrity, including i complete documentation of it's 
source and meaning, is as important as its availability. Data Integrity is recognized 
as a critical feature within the scientific community but is too often absent in 
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science education. In many current classroom laboratory activities, subsets of data 
are presented without documentation about the data's origin. In textbooks, a photo 
caption may read "courtesy of NOAA," without describing exactly where the data came 
from, how they were obtained, and what processing or manipulation has been performed. 
The OEdl datasets carry this information as an integral part of the data. 

5. Each JEdl CD-ROM contains about 2,000 megabytes of information—the 
equivalent of 1 million pages of text or 18 trees worth of paper--yet the cost to 
schools of each 3-disc set will be about $30. Through JEdl, the government has begun 
to share its wealth of scientific information using a medium that costs a few dollars 
per disc to produce. Significant additional support was received from over 30 
companies, which provided professional services, equipments and products worth 
thousands of dollars. These contributions have enabled the project to produce a first- 
of-its-kind educational product to be distributed at a low unit pri'-e. JEdl is now 
being used as a model for other information sharing initiatives. 

With completion of its initial pilot-project stage, JEdl is moving forward under 
the leadership of the University of Maryland. The University plans to build the effort 
into a full-scale national project, expanding the initiative to include more datasets, 
more classroom activities, and greater distribution in to the hands of science teachers 
across the country. 
DEHOMSTRATION: 

Today, I am going to show you two different series of images. These images represent 
less than 1% of the total data and imaging capabilities available to classrooms on the 
first JEdl discs, a set of 3 CD-ROMs. Please bear with me as I briefly describe 
something which is seemingly limitless and endlessly fascinating. 

1. The first series of images is a model of coastal flooding. In the 
accompanying JEdl Classroom activity, students use the computer to validate their 
predictions of the extent of flooding that would be caused by a 1 -meter rise in sea 
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level In the Galveston area. Galveston Bay has a wel 1 -documented history of hurricane* 
induced floods for the students to research. This study unit challenges students to 
predict the outcomes of this inundation and its iipact upon hunan activities. 
Observations on the cyclical nature of these events (they have been going on for years 
and will continue to go on) instills the knowledge that hu«ans nust learn to respect 
and live with these events. 

The first image shows the Galveston Bay area on the Gulf of Mexico, State 
boundaries have been superii^osed with a yellow line depicting the present-day 
coastline. Other colors indicate the ♦opography and bathymetry (height or depth In 
relation to sea level): dark green indicates sea level to 50 meters above, light blue 
indicates sea level to 100 meters below. As a reference point for scale and si^e, the 
length of Galveston Bay is about 40 kilometers (25 miles). During the accompanying 
exercise, students use their knowledge of the area, hard-copy map information, images 
from the screen, and, above all, their minds to predict the extent and impact of a 1- 
neter flood. 

The second screen allows the operator to change the computer's display colors. 
Now, all elevations that are less than 1 -meter above sea level will be shown as a dark 
blue. When the third screen image appears, the coast of the Gulf of Mexico appears to 
have been flooded. The present-day coastline will reappear to allow the viewer to 
compare the two sea levels. 

Students now have the ability to survey coastal areas, determine their 
susceptibility to flooding, and analyze the need for further studies. Areas in further 
need of study can now be turned into year-long learning activities using the skills and 
tools taught in today's math, science, and history classes. From my unique point of 
view» a teacher who has seen how scientists do science, this is how science is done in 
the real world and how it should be done in our schools. 
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2. Th« stcond strlts of Inages Is of lo, i moon of OuplUr. lo has betn 
rtctntly d«ttm1n«d to bt vtry vol cani call y actlvt. In fact, one of tht volcanots on 
lo rists about 2,500 ka abovt the surfact--a distinct tqual to about half the brtadth 
of the United States! In this Isag*, at about 2 o'clock. Is a blue ■bulge- 
representing one of lo's aany volcanoes. The different colors on the laage Indicate 
different ranges of light being reflerted off lo's surface. Darker colors are low 
values of light; brighter colors are high values of light. A histograa of this Inage 
shoirs that of tht 640,000 pixels (picture eltMnts; Individual digital data blocks 
which when put together create the entire iMge), over 45,000 are low values. A few 
pixels are In the range fro« 32 to 64. Host of the pixels of the aaln Image range froa 
64 to 208 in value; these values are distributed in a "bell shaped curve." The 
histograa trails off at about 208 and Indicates that there are no light values above 
224. 

Many classrooas are able to get this saae view (without the histogram) froa a 
textbook. 35 M slide, or on video disc. Viewing, however. Is not the optimal way of 
learning about and understanding soaethlng. Finding out how things go together, work, 
and look in different views makes learning interesting and effective. 

CD-ROM technology, desktop coaputers, and digital imagery allow the students to 
go beyond the noninteractive world of textbooks, slide shows, and video discs. By 
placing a cursor on the screen, a student can zooa In on the volcano and redisplay It 
magnified four tiaes. Coaputer conunds change the way the inforaation is displayed 
so all of the light values below 30 (the background) and the values above 60 (the aain 
part of lo) are reduced to either black or yellow. The values between 30 and 60 are 
now divided into aore colors which allow the image processor/scientist/student to see 
even aore detail of the structure of the volcano. Imagine what young minds will be 
able to do with such powerful tools and interesting subjects I 
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I will leave you with the memory of the power of these images and the thought 
of what they can do for our children. What you have seen today addresses some 
specific, real, and serious problems in science and all education the transfer of 
information. 
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Mr. McFaul. Thank you, Jim. Mr. Chairman, I think you can ap- 
preciate the power and the excitement of this project, as viewed 
from the perspective of a teacher who is actually using it. What 
we're really doing with this project is taking a very inexpensive 
technology and allowing the Government's data and the Govern- 
ment's software to be disseminated to the classroom and, in the 
course of doing that, producing some extremely useful and valuable 
educational tools. 

The JEdl project evolved over the last IV2 years as a cooperative 
effort between the science agencies or the Government as a whole, 
the educational institutions that were working with us, and the 
private sector. We couldn't really have done this project without 
the private support of companies, almost 40 companies, that provid- 
ed close to $180,000 worth of inkind, goods, and services to allow us 
to hold the workshop, to provide CD-ROM disks to us, to allow the 
teachers to use these and produce the activity book that Jim re- 
ferred to. 

One of the companies that was a supporter of this project from 
the very beginning is a company called the TMM Corp., and we're 
pleased to have one of the principals in that company, who is also a 
national spokesman for JEdl, Mr. Randy Jackson, here today to 
give us a perspective of this project as seen from Mr. Jackson's 
viewpoint, and his involvement in this, which I think, is indicative 
of how the cooperative spirit of the private sector. Government and 
education can, when we get together, do something very meaning- 
ful. Randy? 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Jackson, if I could interrupt just for a second. 
There's a vote on in the House on approval of the journal. What I 
would do is encourage members to go and cast that vote. Tm going 
to skip it and just continue the hearing. 

I'd ask if you could come back, on your way back through. If we 
can get a quorum together, and I think we're about able to, we can 
quickly pass this report. So you all go. Tm going to continue taking 
the testimony, Mr. Jackson. 

STATEMENT OF RANDY JACKSON, JEdl SPOKESMAN, WESTWOOD, 

CA 

Mr. Jackson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I first want to thank 
the subcommittee for inviting me here to speak. I also want to 
thank Jerry McFaul, the USGS, Jim SprouU, and the JEdl team. I 
commend you for a great data set. 

I want to speak a little bit today about an impoitant issue facing 
our country, one that is especially important to me, being a parent: 
The education of our nation's youth. 

This undertaking can be greatly enhanced by making informa- 
tion from NASA, USGS, and NOAA available on CD-ROM disks. 
There's been a desperate need for innovative ways to improve our 
educational system, especially in sciences. 

The American Academy for the Advancement of Sciences, ''U.S. 
education is failing to adequately educate enough students and 
hence, failing the Nation. America has no more great priority than 
the reform of education in science, mathematics, and technology." 
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JEdl, in the demonstration you jxist saw, is a cost-effective solu- 
tion to part of this problem. Multimedia technology used by JEdl 
to present scientific information not only enhances the entire 
learning process, but may someday even change the way we teach 
our children. 

Jim Sprouil's demonstration of coastal flooding and Voyager 
images shows you how students can abandon canned experiments 
and work with real data, with the same data and tools real scien- 
tist use. 

Students find themselves grappling with questions about how our 
world is changing, and what this impact has on us tod^. To help 
put this in perspective, I think it's safe to say that I certainly 
wasn't the first or the last student whose eyes would just glaze 
over at the mention of science. 

Static, dry lectures and experiments lose students almost from 
the gate. Why? Because the/re boring; it's not fun. The research 
process tends to be an exercise in futility. JEdl, in contrast, brings 
the subject to life by using real data. It grabs the students atten- 
tion and interest by making them an integral part of the learning 
process. 

Kids also have been traditionally crammed with information m 
the classroom. The emphasis of this teaching method, as most of 
this in this room remember, is retention. We absorb information, 
memorize it, and repeat it back, but if we look at the root of the 
word "education" it means to bring out and learn from within. In 
other words, education is supposed to expand the mind, not just fill 
it with facts and figures. 

JEdl's interactive visuals eliminate rote learning by gettmg stu- 
dents actively and personally involved in the education process. In- 
stead of memorizing and accepting information at face value, stu- 
dents soon find themselves asking questions and using the avail- 
able data to find their own answers. 

It's been documented that students retain 20 percent of what 
they hear, 40 percent of what they see, and 85 percent of what they 
see and hear together. By combining text, visuals, and data with 
CD-ROM technology, JEdl targets 55 percent retention and two to 
five times the learning curve. I hope you'll agree with me that this 
is quite exciting. 

The best part is that this information is readily available 
through Federal agencies. Technology needed to bring JEdl to life 
already exist. I had a chance to experience something that was 
quite exciting to me in, I think it's McLean High School, which is 
in Fairfax County. ^ . i_ i 

We gave a hands-on demonstration of CD-ROM m the class- 
rooms, and I was very excited. It was an overwhelming response by 
the students. More importantly, they were enjoying the technology 
tremendously. They were actually having fun while they were 
learning. , . 

So now the next step is to get JEdl into the classrooms. TMM is 
a company involved in the inception of the JEdl program and, 
working with the JEdl team, has developed a plan to promote 
awareness and support for JEdl with teachers across the country. 

On a grassroots level, TMM and I have committed support for 
teachers, students, parents, school boards, and a nationwide hands- 
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on tour soliciting funding and support from the private sector. 
Also, many of my friends from the entertainment industry have 
committed to the same project. 

TMM capabilities are also distribution and the TMM process, 
which is electronic publishing with full motion video. Now, imagine 
how fun that could be in the classroom, actually having full motion 
video as part of the learning process. 

Before I close, Td like to say that Tve always seen education as 
the backbone of our survival not only as a country but on a global 
level as well. The solution to r^any of our environmental problems, 
which are probably the greatest threat we face today, will be found 
in science, but if students aren't learning the subject, the next gen- 
eration won't be equipped to do an3^hing about it. 

Ozone depletion, the greenhouse effect, landfills, and all the 
other crises will just continue until they overwhelm us. Thomas 
Edison once said that he believed that film would revolutionize 
education in the classroom. Were he alive today, Fm confident that 
he would say the same thing about JEdl and CD-ROM technology. 
I hope you'll agree with me. Thank you, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jackson follows:] 
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GOOD MORNING. I'D FIRST LIKE TO THANK THE SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBERS FOR 
INVITING ME HERE TODAY TO TALK ABOUT AN IMPORTANT ISSUE FACING OUR 
COUNTRY. AND ONE THAT I FEEL VERY CLOSE TO PERSONALLY. NAMELY, 
THE EDUCATION OF OUR NATION'S YOUTH. THIS CRUCIAL UNDERTAKING CAN 
BE GREATLY ENHANCED BY MAKING INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL AGENCIES — 
SUCH AS THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, THE U.S. 
GEOLOGICAL SURV2Y AND THE NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION ~ AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS ON CD-ROM DISCS THROUGH THE 
JOINT EDUCATION INITIATIVE, OR JEDI FOR SHORT. 

THE DESPERATE NEED FOR INNOVATIVE WAYS TO IMPROVE OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM, ESPECIALLY IN THE SCIENCES, IS WELL KNOWN. AS SOME OF YOU 
MAY KNOW, THE AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE'S 
PROJECT 2061 HAS GONE ON RECORD AS SAYING ~ AND I QUOTE — THAT 
U.S. EDUCATION IS FAILING TO ADEQUATELY EDUCATE ENOUGH STUDENTS — 

AND HENCE FAILING THE NATION AMERICA HAS NO MORE URGENT PRIORITY 

THAN THE REFORM OF EDUCATION IN SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

JEDI PROVIDES AN EFFi=:CTIVE AND COST-EFFICIENT SOLUTION TO AT LEAST 
PART OF THIS PROBLEM. THE MULTIMEDIA TECHNOLOGY USED BY JEDI TO 
PRESENT SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION NOT ONLY ENHANCES THE ENTIRE 
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LEARNING PROCESS BUT MAY, SOME DAY, EVEN CHANGE THE WAY WE TEACH 
OUR CHILDREN. 

BRIEFLY, JEDI IS A FAR-REACHING COLLABORATIVE P.-.OJECT THAT PUTS 
VAST AMOUNTS OF SCIENTIFIC DATA ~ ALONG WITH THE COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY SCIENTISTS USE TO EXPLORE THIS DATA — INTO THE HANDS OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

BY USING REAL-LIFE INFORMATION FROM NASA, THE USGS AND NOAA, FOR 
EXAMPLE, IN A CLASSROOM SETTING, STUDENTS CAN ABANDON CANNED 
EXPERIMENTS AND WORK WITH REAL DATA SUCH AS SATELLITE IMAGERY OF 
THE EARTH AND VIEWS OF DISTANT PLANETS CAPTURED BY SPACE PROBES. 
THEY'RE USING THE SAME TOOLS THAT REAL SCIENTISTS USE, AND THEY'RE 
GRAPPLING WITH QUESTIONS ABOUT HOW OUR WORLD IS CHANGING AND WHAT 
IMPACT THESE CHANGES WILL HAVE ON ALL OF US. 

FOR EXAMPLE, INSTEAD OF STUDYING ABOUT, SAY, A METEOROLOGICAL AND 
OCEANOGRAPHIC EVENT CALLED COASTAL FLOODING, STUDENTS USING JEDI 
AND INFORMATION FROM THE USGS, NOAA AND NASA CAN ANALYZE COASTAL 
FLOODING 'S IMPACT UPON A PARTICULAR AREA, PREDICT ITS DISTURBANCE 
OF HUMAN ACTIVITIES AND SPECULATE ITS COSTS AND RISKS. ALL IN 
REAL-TIME AND USING REAL-LIFE DATA. 
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TO HELP PUT THIS ALL IN PERSPECTIVE, I BELIEVE IT'S SAFE FOR ME TO 
SAY THAT I WASN'T THE FIRST AND CERTAINLY WON'T BE THE LAST 
STUDENT WHOSE EYES WOULD GLAZE OVER JUST AT THE MENTION OF SCIENCE. 
STATIC, DRY LECTURES AND EXPERIMENTS — WHICH TEND TO BE THE NORM 

IN OUR SCHOOLS — LOSE STUDENTS AIHOST FROM THE GATE. WHY? FOR THE 

J 

SIMPLE REASON THAT THEY DON'T MAKE LEARNING FUN. IN OTHER WORDS, 
THEY'RE BORING. 

JEDI, IN CONTRAST, BRINGS THE SUBJECT TO LIFE BY USING REAL 
SCIENTIFIC DATA. IT IMMEDIATELY GRABS STUDENTS' ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST, AND MAKES THEM AN INTEGRAL PART NOT ONLY OF WHAT THEY ARE 
LEARNING BUT OF THE LEARNING PROCESS ITSELF. BY MAKING LEARNING 
FUN, JEDI OPENS A WHOLE NEW WORLD THAT IS EXCITING AND INTERESTING. 

KIDS ALSO HAVE TRADITIONALLY BEEN CRAMMED WITH INFORMATION IN THE 
CLASSROOM. THE EMPHASIS OF THIS TEACHING METHOD, AS MOST OF US IN 
THIS ROOM REMEMBER, IS RETENTION. WE ABSORB INFORMATION, MEMORIZE 
IT AND REPEAT IT BACK. BUT IF WE LOOK AT THE ROOT OF THE WORD 
EDUCATION. IT MEANS TO BRING OUT AND LFARN FROM WITHIN. IN OTHER 
WORDS, EDUCATION IS SUPPOSED TO EXPAND THE MIND — NOT JUST FILL IT 
WITH FACTS AND FIGURES. 
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JEDI'S INTERACTIVE VISUALS ELIMINATE ROTE LEARNING BY GETTING 
STUDENTS ACTIVELY AND PERSONALLY INVOLVED IN THE EDUCATION PROCESS. 
INSTEAD OF MEMORIZING AND ACCEPTING INFORMATION AT FACE VALUE, 
STUDENTS SOON FIND THEMSELVES ASKING QUESTIONS AND USING THE 
AVAILABLE DATA TO FIND THEIR OWN ANSWERS. 

TAKING A MOMENT FOR ANOTHER EXAMPLE, ONE OF THE JEDI CD-ROM DISCS 
CONTAINS A LANDSAT THEMATIC MAPPER IMAGE OF YELLOWSTONE PARK DURING 
THE PEAK OF THE X988 FIRES. BY USING JEDI TO MANIPULATE 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS SUCH AS WIND AND RAIN, STUDENTS CAN CONDUCT 
"WHAT IF" SCENARIOS AND IMMEDIATELY SEE WHAT EFFECTS THESE 
METEOROLOGICAL CHANGES WOULD HAVE HAD ON THE FIRE'S PROGRESS. 

IT'S ALSO BEEN DOCUMENTED THAT STUDENTS RETAIN APPROXIMATELY TWENTY 
PERCENT OF WHAT THEY HEAR. FORTY PERCENT OF WHAT THEY SEE. AND 80 
PERCENT OF WHAT THEY SEE AND HEAR TOGETHER. USING MULTIMEDIA AND 
CD-ROM TECHNOLOGY, JEDI BRINGS THE AUDIO, VISUAL AND INTERACTIVE 
COMPONENTS OF EDUCATION TOGETHER IN ONE PLACE, AT THE SAME TIME. 

WITH THIS UNBEATABLE COMBINATION, STUDENTS CAN LEARN ALMOST SIX 
TIMES MORE IN THE SAME AMOUNT OF TIME. I HOPE YOU'LL AGREE WITH ME 
THAT THIS IS TREMENDOUSLY EXCITING. 
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AND THE BEST PART IS NOT ONLY DO WE HAVE ALL THE INFORHATION 
READILY AVAILABLE THROUGH FEDERAL AGENCIES, BUT WE ALSO HAVE ALL 
THE TECHNOLOGY NEEDED TO BRING JEDI TO LIFE TODAY. 

NOW THAT YOU KNOW A LITTLE ABOUT JEDI, I'D LIKE TO TAKE A FEW 
MINUTES TO SHOW YOU FIRST HAND WHAT IT CAN DO. JERRY KC FAUL, THE 
ORIGINATOR OF JEDI, AND I, WITH YOUR HELP, WILL DEMONSTRATE THE 

JEDI DISC FOR . JERRY [JACKSON ASSISTS MC 

FAUL IN DEMO AND OFFERS HANDS-ON PARTICIPATION BY SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEMBERS] 

AS I MENTIONED, JERRY IS THE ORIGINATOR OF JEDI AND WILL BE TELLING 
YOU MORE ABOUT THE PROGRAM AND ITS HISTORY LATER ON. 

TO MOVE ON, WE HAD THE PRIVILEGE LATE LAST YEAR OF CONDUCTING THE 
HANDS-ON DEMONSTRATION YOU JUST EXPERIENCED AT A CHEMISTRY CLASS 
AND INTRODUCTORY COMPUTER SCIENCE CLASS AT MC CLEAN HIGH SCHOOL IN 
FAIRFAX COUNTY. AND I CAN'T BEGIN TO DESCRIBE HOW OVERWHELMINGLY 
REWARDING IT WAS TO SEE JEDI USED IN A CLASSROOM SETTING. MORE 
IMPORTANT THOUGH, WAS THAT THE STUDENTS NOT ONLY LOVED IT — THEY 
DIDN'T WANT TO STOP USING JEDI. THEY WERE ACTUALLY HAVING FUN 
WHILE THEY WERE LEARNING! 
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IF I WERE ASKED WHAT MY BEST LEARNING EXPERIENCES HAVE BEEN, I 
WOULD HAVE TO SAY TRAVELING AROUND THE WORLD. THE BEAUTY OF JEDI * S 
USE OF CD-ROM IS THAT IT GIVES STUDENTS WHO MAY NEVER LEAVE THEIR 
HOMETOWNS THE ABILITY TO SEE, HEAR AND LEARN ABOUT THEIR WORLD 
INTERACTIVELY. AND AGAIN, JUST BY USING INFORMATION THAT ALREADY 
EXISTS IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

SINCE WE HAVE THE INFORMATION AND TECHNOLOGY AVAILABLE, OUR NEXT 
STEP IS TO GET JEDI INTO THE SCHOOLS. AS NATIONAL SPOKESPERSON FOR 
JEDI, I'M GLAD TO TELL YOU THAT TMM, INC., THE COMPANY WHOSE 
TECHNOLOGY MAKES THE JEDI DISCS POSSIBLE, THE JEDI TEAM AND I HAVE 
DEVELOPED A PLAN TO GENERATE AWARENESS AND SUPPORT FOR THE PROJECT 
WITH TEACHERS ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 

ON A GRASSROOTS LEVEL, BOTH TMM AND I HAVE COMMITTED OUR OWN TIME 
AND FUNDS TO GENERATING WIDESPREAD AWARENESS AND EXCITEMENT FOR 
JEDI WITH STUDENTS, THEIR PARENTS, AND LOCAL EDUCATORS AND SCHOOL 
BOARDS BY SPONSORING AND PARTICIPATING IN A NATIONWIDE, HANDS-ON 
DEMONSTRATION TOUR. 'E ALSO WILL BE USING OUR BUSINESS 

RELATIONSHIPS TO SOLICIT SUPPORT AND FUNDING FOR JEDI FROM THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR. 
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BEFORE I CLOSE, I'D LIKE TO SAY THAT I'VE ALWAYS SEEN EDUCATION AS 
THE BACKBONE OF OUR SURVIVAL. NOT ONLY AS A COUNTRY, BUT ON A 
GLOBAL LEVEL AS WELL. THE SOLUTION TO MANY OF OUR ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROBLEMS, WHICH ARE PROBABLY THE GREATEST THREAT WE FACE TODAY, 
WILL BE FOUND IN SCIENCE. BUT IF STUDENTS AREN'T LEARNING THE 
SUBJECT, THE NEXT GENERATION WON'T BE EQUIPPED TO DO ANYTHING ABOUT 
IT. OZONE DEPLETION, THE GREENHOUSE EFFECT, LANDFILLS AND ALL THE 
OTHER CRISES WILL JUST CONTINUE UNTIL THEY OVERWHELM US. 

THOMAS EDISON ONCE SAID THAT HE BELIEVED THAT FILM WOULD 
REVOLUTIONIZE EDUCATION. WERE HE ALIVE TODAY, I'M CONFIDENT THAT 
HE WOULD SAY THE SAME THING ABOUT JEDI AND CD-ROM TECHNOLOGY. I 
HOPE YOU'LL AGREE. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME THIS MORNING. 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you very much, Mr. Jackson and the entire 
panel. I was struck by something you said, which is that you can 
adapt this to the local angle and students to a particular problem, 
and you mentioned specifically global climate change and ozone de- 
pletion. 

I'm curious, based upon the example that we saw earlier, if you 
can, program in, say, a 3 degree F^Qirenheit increase in tempera- 
ture on the eastern coast. Perhaps it's been more than that this 
May. Over a period of time, can you estimate how much of an in- 
crease you would have in water level or in sea level? 

Mr. Sproull. At this time, on our disk, we don't have that capa- 
bility. There are some models out there that we don't have avail- 
able to us yet that would do such a thing, but we have to caution 
people that those models are pretty primitive yet, and making 
those assimiptions from that would be stretching it probably quite 
a bit. 

We have the ability to take the information from those models 
and say if a 3 Fahrenheit rise would give us a 50 meter rise. We 
can do that, but we can't model a 3 degree temperature rise at this 
time. 

Mr. Wise. I just want to know how long I have to wait until West 
Virginia becomes beach front property. [Laughter.] 

What strikes me about this — and please correct me if I've gotten 
the wrong impression — ^what does strike me, though, is that you 
have the ability, with the CD-ROM disk, to work the data in a lot 
of different ways. 

If I'm going through a book, a hard copy book, you may have ex- 
ercises for me, but those are set exercises. Here I design the exer- 
cise to any situation. 

Mr. Sproull. Correct. The textbook is very linear. With what we 
have, that you could focus, for instance, on the Galveston Bay area, 
and have one group of students working on the impact of the wet- 
lands from a 1 meter rise. You can have another group of students 
working on the impact on populations from a 1 meter rise. 

With that, you begin to branch out. Once you study one area, the 
students can select other areas to do the same type of study. I feel 
confident that if I had free rein in my classroom, I could probably 
structure an entire year around that one image and branch off 
from that. 

Mr. Wise. It sounds like a school can make unlimited use of a 
CD-ROM disk. Is this actually better than being online? 

Mr. Sproull. In many ways it is. Online, you're limited to access 
to phones, which is another problem in teaching. Online sometimes 
C£ n be very expensive. CD-ROM will not replace the ability to get 
quick data that we can get off of online, but it will certainly give 
us the ability to get a hold of archive data in a much cheaper way 
than online access. 

Mr. Wise. That brings up other questions, though, of capability of 
schools. Is it enough to provide schools with the raw data on CD- 
ROM? It seems to me you have to provide an organized curriculum 
to go with that, don't you? 

Mr. Sproull. We found we have to demonstrate that this can be 
worked in. When I ntarted this project, I was a little bit apprehen- 
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sive about whether we could do this? Could we tiJce raw scientific 
data and plug it into a classroom? 

After our teachers started working on this, I had no doubts. We 
have to demonstrate how it is to be used, and we have to get away 
from the idea that the curriculimi has to be set all the time. We 
can use a lot of the tools for studies, meaning science, math, social 
studies, and English as we do JEdl. Kids will learn those as they 
go, if you willj online. Setting a curriculum aroimd JEdl is not our 
intent, because there is no way we could do that. 

Mr. Wise. The teachers that youVe been working with — I take it 
there must be some teacher training process. 

Mr. Sproull. I'm in the process of doing it — ^Friday, I leave for a 
series of hands-on workshops that will take all summer, 1 week 
hands-on workshops, getting people comfortable and competent in 
using this. That takes 2 hours. By the end of 2 hours, people are 
processing images they had no idea up to that point, probably, ex- 
isted. After that, it's the implementation of how are you going to 
use it in your classroom. 

Mr. Wise. What process did you use to select the schools that this 
is going in? 

Mr. Sproull. We sent out a number of notifications. We had a 
JEdl-gram that we distributed as widely as possible, and anybody 
that showed the least bit interest got on our mailing list. 

From all of the responses and all of the contacts, I've done prob- 
ably 200 demonstrations all over this country, and from all of those 
responses, we had people say, "I want to be involved," and they 
signed a memorandum of understanding with the geological survey 
sa3dng that they would test the data bases, that they have the 
equipment available, and they would provide us feedback if we 
were to provide them with a set of JEdl disks and the activity 
book. 

Mr. Wise. Now, in terms of having the equipment available, does 
that mean they also have to have the auxiliary equipment for the 
CD-ROM disk? I think that costs roughly, what, $500 or so? 

Mr. Sproull. Yes. 

Mr. Wise. So the school already has that. That's not something 
that comes with the notes and the information? 

Mr. Sproull. No, sir. We're finding there are more and more 
CD-ROM readers out there. It's surprising that there are that 
many out there. They're used primarily in libraries right now, but 
they are going to make inroads into the classroom. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Jackson^ you've spoken about the enthusiastic re- 
action among students, and I can see that in adults, too. What 
about among teachers? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, well, there's been a wonderful response. As a 
rule, when I travel, touring, I always visit schools, and I have 
many friends who are teachers across the country, and I have sent 
them various information concerning JEkil. They're very interest- 
ed. 

Mr. Wise. Why did your company get into this initially? 

Mr. Jackson. It was at a conference here in the District of Co- 
lumbia that I met Jerry McFaul, and he began to tell me about 
JEdl, and the more he told me, I became addicted. I wanted to be a 
part of it. I think it's important to our country, to our future edu- 
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cation. It's the backbone of survival. It's important to me. I'm a 
parent, so I'm concerned about my children's education as well. 

Mr. Wise. What needs to be done, in your opinion, to make the 
program self-sustaining. 

Mr. Jackson. I think the important thing is getting it mto the 
classrooms. I mean, the technology is there. It does exist, but by 
getting the kids involved, that's a totally different level, and that's 
where I come in, and my friends in the entertainment industry. 

I'm going to laiinch a campaign across the coimtry, various 
friends who are touring, say "New Kids on the Block," maybe they 
can drop in at various cities and visit a school and talk about JEdl, 
things like that. I think that will get kids more involved if they see 
the people they idolize involved with JEdL 

Mr. McFaul. Mr. Chairman, I think we also have an opportunity 
here to expand on this experiment that we're calling JEdl. By the 
way, I should mention that the term "JEdl" was allowed to be used 
by one of our industry supporters, the Lucas Film Corp., but what 
you're looking at is the results of taking three agencies worth of 
data and software developed by these s^encies to view and visual- 
ize these data, we've taken that and rolled it along with a major 
teacher involvement into something that's meaningful for the 
tp ^rs. 

' if we've only used three agencies' data, and there are, in 
r . timation, over 50 agencies doing things in CD-ROM, just 
thixiK what we could do if we got all of those other agencies' data 
involved in our project. 

And we have the advantage of. No. 1, the economics of the tech- 
nology working for us. We can produce very affordable, inexpensive 
teaching tools, and as Jim Sproull mentioned, $30 is all one has to 
pay to procure the three disks and the activities book right now. 

Second, the readers, or the technology to actually access the in- 
formation, right now, they are between $400 and $500, but they, by 
all industry estimates, should be in the several hundred dollar 
range very soon. The technology is designed to be a mass produced 
technology, CD technology, and that's what CD-ROM builds on. 

So we have some very positive trends working in our favor to 
keep the costs of this information access very low. We have the po- 
tential source, a very rich source of information coming from the 
rest of the Federal Government, if we can coordinate efforts a bit 
to get their information supplied to us, and, as Jim said, transition 
the boundaries between specific disciplines in the classroom and 
^low social studies and chemistry and math all to be integrated, 
because these various other disks provide information that would 
all blend together and provide a very, very rich educational experi- 
ence. 

So I think we have an experiment that proved that reuse of the 
Government's information, that's coming out on CD-ROM anyway, 
is very vital and useful to the educational community, and I think 
we have nowhere to go but up on this project. 

Mr. Wise. What kind of Federal support do you need to sustain 
this, or what type of additional Federal support do you need? 

Mr. McFaul. Well, we haven't really gotten down to brass tacks 
in terms of dollar figures. We are encouraged by the University of 
Maryland's proposal to the National Science Foundation to secure 
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enough funding to provide a national coordination effort for JEdl 
for the next 3 years, and we hope the folks at the National Science 
Foundation agree with us in our endeavors here. 

Certainly, having additional support from Congress would be wel- 
comed, and if that allowed other agencies, as they're making their 
CD-ROM disks, to, let's say, make additional disks that would be 
provided to the project, perhaps in some sort of disk bank, that 
could then be drawn upon by schools and educational institutions 
who would like to have additional disks. 

Writing to the disk bank might secure those disks, if the incre- 
mental funding, which would be relatively low, because CD-ROMs 
are in the price of $1.50 to $2 apiece, the incremental funding to 
produce a disk bank of this type, I think, would be very minimal, 
and we could leverage a large amount of educational resources off 
of a very modest funding. 

Mr. Sproull. Mr. Chairman, I will be working with the Universi- 
ty of Maryland on this project as it moves over there, and we've 
already talked about possibilities. For instance, there's a particular 
disk we're talking about that has all of the United States plus a lot 
of international climate data; it cost $2. 

If we bought a number of those and kept them at Maryland and 
distributed them at cost plus shipping and handling plus another 
little bit of an increment of a dollar or so a disk that will allow us 
tx> bank in more money to buy more disks, then we could distribute 
those disks at less than $8 per disk to the teachers. 

I know, as a classroom teacher, I would pay for that out of my 
own pocket, as I usually have done in the past, because it's some- 
thing that I need, and it's very, very cheap. Now, if those disks 
were made to us free of charge, we could even do more with it. We 
could distribute it on a much wider basis, much more cheaply, and 
have more development go into putting this together. 

Most of what we have on the JEdl disk is integrated. We've 
taken a lot of things and put them together on an integrated, 
menu-driven front end. What we want to do now is move to take a 
disk right after coming out of NOAA, NASA, the Geological 
Survey, or another Government agency, and distribute that bun- 
dled with a teacher activity to demonstrate its use and how to 
access that particular data set. 

Mr. Wise. On a little different turn, in the technology, Mr. 
McFaul or anyone, what's the life span of these disks? Is there any 
problem with storage? 

Mr. McFaul. Well, we have experienced with disks we've made 
over 5 years ago that still seem to be perfectly readable. The indus- 
try mastering and replicating facilities generally give a figure of 
about 25 years or more as the life of the disk. 

We, via the SIGCAT organization I mentioned earlier, have an 
effort undemay working with the Naval Air Development Center 
in Warminster, PA, to do additional research to find out the lon- 
gevity of these disks through environmental torture testing and life 
cycling of the disks themselves. 

Mr. Wise. The environmental torture testing, does that approxi- 
mate the use in a regular school? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McFaul. Sixth through eighth grade. So we're looking into 
that situation, but we're very confident that the technology is a 
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very hardy technology, very robust technology, in terms of its abili- 
ty to preserve information. , , , , , . . i 

In fact a lot of agencies, our own included, are lookmg seriously 
at CD-ROM for it archival qualities in addition to its dissemmation 
qualities. 

Mr. Wise. Mrs. Mink, any questions? . j 

Mrs Mink. Yes. Fm sorry I came m late. I probably missed the 
best part of all of your testimony. I was interested m knowmg, it 
the schools did receive the disks, what sort of technology or equip- 
ment would they have to have in order to have access to the mior- 
mation on the disks? ^^r. i 

Mr Sproull. It runs on both the IBM-DOS platform or the 
Apple Macintosh platform. The DOS side runs at what I consider 
now kind of at least easy to get to technology. The cost of a basic 
machine to run all of this would be a little less than $2,000, an old 
286 that works at 12 megahertz. It's a pretty simple machme com- 
pared to what else is out there. r ^i. ^ 

Mrs. Mink. And what would be the average cost of that ma- 
chine*^ 

Mr.' Sproull. Average cost is less than $2,000 for the entire com- 
puter and the monitor to display it. , , - r 

Mrs. Mink. How many sets of these disks are already in a torm 
that can be distributed to schools? 

Mr Sproull. We have over 400 disk sets sent out within the last 
month, and the feedback Fm getting once they get them properly 
installed is they're just absolutely enthralled with what they re 
able to access 

Our first pressing was 1,500 disks. People who are buying the 
disk at $30 have said, that I'm giving those away to teachers. These 
are only a few, less than 200, maybe now less than 100 sets lett, 
and they're going to have to repress. The demand has been over- 
whelming since we published in May. ^.v j- i, ,„Uof 

Mrs Mink When the teachers actually receive the disks, what 
sort of backup workbooks or other kind of teaching booklets accom- 
pany the disks so that they would have some feeling of comtort m 

^^^Mn^SpROULL. They all come bundled with our teacher activity 
book. 

Mrs. Mink. So every one of the disks would have—- , ,. , , 
Mr Sproull Every one comes with that, which is a published 
open file report from the U. S. Geological Survey, and it demon- 
strates the use of 11 activities, 1 of which was coastal flooding, ot 

how to use this. „ , • 

We make a statement in the very front that there ^ no way we 
can write an activity for every use here. It goes on. It s not only 
broad, it's also very, very deep. i. , 

Mrs Mink. The development of the disks and the activity books, 
is that funded by the Department of the Interior, or how did you 
come about all of this? , , , , ^ t * 

Mr Sproull. Our teacher workshop was held last year. Last 
year, 'by the end of July, we brought in 20 teachers from across the 
United States, had published two CD-ROMs, two out of the three, 
and had the makings of that teacher activity book for a httle bit 
over $4,000. 
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Mrs. Mink. It was sponsored by U.S. 

Mr. SpRotTLL. It was sponsored by the USGS. We brought teach- 
ers in with a promise that they would get graduate credit— that 
was our biggest expense of money as of July of last year— with also 
the tentative promise they would get some computer systems. 

By the end of workshop, a company called Sun Moon Star donat- 
ed a system for every one of our 20 participants. So that started 
the ball rolling. This summer, in every workshop, every 1-week 
workshop we have, each participant is required to give me a very 
detailed outline of a teacher activity for the JEdl disk. I will put 
those together in electronic form and di^minate them either 
through a bulletin board or a floppy disk, but we will keep buildiiig 
this file of activities. 

That's one of the things we want from our beta test sites. These 
sites are to give us back activities, and eventually we'll have a 
very, very large compendium of activities applicable to our JEdl 
disks. 

Mr. McFaul. This brings up a point, following Jim's points about 
the funding. Basically, we had no funding. We scraped and found 
enough money to do the things Jim described, but we depended on 
industry to really cooperate with us, which they did admirably and 
made the disks for us for nothing, and then NIMBUS Information 
System produced the disks the teachers use in the workshop. 

As Jim mentioned, Sim Moon Star and Apple Computer donated 
entire computer systems, and other companies donated CD-ROM 
disks to use. So we had about $180,000 worth of donations in goods 
and services to the project just because the industry got behind this 
project and thought it was something worthwhile. 

Mr. Wise. If I could interrupt just a second. I apologize. I'd like 
to start a rolling quorum, if I could. It will be about 30 seconds. 
This hearing is recessed for ali of 30 seconds. Don't go anywhere. 

[Recess taken.] 

Mrs. Mink. I have only one final question. 

Mr. Wise. Yes, we're returning to Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. In your testimony, Mr. McFaul, you said that materi- 
als were scheduled to be distributed free to over 500 schools around 
the country. Is Hawaii included? 

Mr. McFaul. If it's not, it will be, ma'am. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wise. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. Mink. I want that noted. 

Mr. Wise. Now that we're getting down to being parochial, what 
about West Virginia? 

Mr. Sproull. There are at least two teachers in every State of 
the United States that have this, and these are the Presidential 
awardees in science and mathematics. So Hawaii is represented 
along with West Virginia, and every other State. 

I also know that West Virginia is represented even more. There 
are a number of teachers out there who have gotten thr disk out- 
side of the Presidential awardees, and I believe there are one or 
two others, Mrs. Mink, in Hawaii who have those. 

Mrs. Mink. Could we get the names and the schools so that we 
could go and see what they're doing with it, because I'm very much 
fascinated and in support of what you're doing, and if we could en- 
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large the distribution or expand it through congressional support, I 
think that would be ideal. 

Mr. Sproull. Yes, ma'am. Vll get you those names. 

Mr. Wise. If I may ask you to continue, if West Virginia is well 
represented as being active, can I ask Mr. Jackson, then, if he 
might be willing to stop by at some point or bring some of his 
friends. I think we could put together a heck of a program, particu- 
larly because West Virginia is very proud of the fact that it has a 
national teacher of the year this year, it's Rae McKee from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Jackson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you. At this point, we're going to recess very 
quickly for the final member that's necessary to vote on these re- 
ports. This hearing is recessed for at least 15 seconds. 

[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Wise. I would ask any of the members if there are further 
questions of the panel 

I just want to thank you very much, because I think clearly what 
you're doing is extremely important. It's not only informative, but, 
as Mr. Jackson pointed out, it's educational and interesting. 

I think it's one way that we can get a lot of information out to a 
lot of schools. I represent a rural area, and the importance of 
having this type of information readily available means a lot, and 
also there's certain aspects that are attractive. You don't have to 
be online all the time. 

The subcommittee looks forward to continuing to work with you 
and to further get the information that's important out to those 
people that ought to go receiving it. We appreciate the time that 
you spent, not only with the subcommittee, but the time that 
you've spent developing this. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McFaul. Thank you for the opportunity to tell you about it. 

Mr. Sproull. Thank you. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Wise. The subcommittee will stand in recess for a couple of 
minutes while you remove the equipment. 
[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Wise. Our hearing will resume. I would like to welcome 
David IBumham, the codirector of Transactional Records Access 
Clearinghouse, Washington, DC, and Professor Susan Long, codirec- 
tor of the Transactional Records Access Clearinghouse, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, NY. 

Mr. Burnham, as you may have seen from the earlier panel, we 
have a practice in this subcommittee of swearing in all witnesses. 
If you would stand and raise your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn,] 

Mr. Wise, Your written statements in their entirety are made a 
part of the record, and I would invite you to summarize in any 
way. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID BURNHAM, CODIRECTOR, TRANSACTION- 
AL RECORDS ACCESS CLEARINGHOUSE, WASHINGTON, DC, AC- 
COMPANIED BY SUSAN LONG, CODIRECTOR, SYRACUSE U^NI- 
VERSITY, SYRACUSE, NY 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. It's a pleasure to be here. What we thought we'd do is 
the following: I will give a brief summary describing the idea of 
TRAC and what we're trying to do, and then Sue would present to 
the subcommittee some slides that summarize how data can be 
used to look at the performance of government. 

As you noted, we are speaking on behalf of the Transactional 
Records Access Clearinghouse, which we call TRAC. Our goal is to 
teach individuals and organizations how they can obtain and use a 
new kind of Federal information to assure themselves that their 
Government is functioning in a fair and effective manner. 

TRAC is a part of Syracuse University. We locate and obtain ad- 
ministrative files of Federal Government agencies which have 
never before been available to the public, then, using our technical 
expertise, we seek to unravel what these data show us about the 
actual performance of the Government. 

We're talking about audit rates in each of the IRS districts, in- 
dictment rates, NRC inspections activities. So far, we have focused 
our attention on the Federal regulatory enforcement agencies such 
as the Justice Department, IRS, Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
and EPA. 

We have now obtained tapes with hundreds and hundreds of mil- 
lions of transactions of the Government going back to about 1974 
right up to date. Using these information resources in the main- 
frame computer at Syracuse, we prepare regular reports as well as 
specialized analyses and computerized files. 

If a person has the technical ability, you can obtain tapes and 
look at this data on your own. TRAC data has served as the basis 
for news coverage on topics as diverse as environmental regulatory 
eiiforcement and public corruption, as a foundation for local gov- 
ernment deliberations on the regulation of the rental market, as 
an information tool by businesses concerned about disparities in 
IRS tax audit standards and collection practices, by scholars con- 
ducting research on Federal agency effectiveness and by Congress. 

Last year, for example, TRAC data served as the basis for a 
series of questions from the staff of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee during the confirmation hearings of Robert Bonner, the current 
head of the Drug Enforcement Administration. 

Before describing how TRAC functions and giving you some con- 
crete examples of its work. Yd like just to summarize three ele- 
ments that we think has changed the world in a dramatic way. 

No. 1, the universal adoption of computers during the last decade 
by all of the Federal agencies means that detailed data about the 
daily operations of all Federal agents working in the field are now 
collected and stored in ways that make it very easy to retrieve, 
more easy to retrieve than ever before. 

No. 2, the Federal courts have are generally ruled that the FOIA 
applies to all Government records, including computer tapes, dis- 
kettes, what have you. 
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No. 3, the rapidly increasing ability of computers to analyze mas- 
sive collections of data— one of the studies you'll see is based on a 5 
million case data base, and we're able to analyze il^gives individ- 
uals and organizations a powerful tool where they, even the single 
citizen, are able to say, ''Hey, what is the IRS doing out there?" 

Since the beginning of history. Government administrators, of 
course, have tried to keep track of the activities of their agents. 
What's entirely new is that today's activity reports now can be col- 
lected and analyzed at comparatively little cost because of the 
power of the computer technologies. 

For a variety of technical and cultural reasons, however, soci- 
ety's efforts to obtain and study the information that describes 
these operations, these transactions, has not kept pace with our 
ability to do so. 

One reason for this failure is the inertial power of our past expe- 
riences. For thousands of years, information has been recorded on 
documents, usually papar. Treaties, memos, press releases, con- 
tracts, letters, textbooks, diaries, constitutions, newspaper articles, 
this statement to Congress; these are the channels by which we re- 
ceive information. 

Documents are the main way we look at the world, other than 
our eyes. Whether taking a high school science course, reading the 
family bible, starting a business, buying a house, writing a will, all 
of us in this room grew up in a world where documents, paper doc- 
uments, played a major role in our are perceptions of what we 
think of as the real world. 

Suddenly, in the last 15 years or so, computers have become a 
part of government, business, education, and medicine, and trans- 
actional information is available. The old-fashioned literacy, the 
reading literacy, no longer is sufficient for understanding our 
world. , 

Comprehending the vast sweep and potential power of this new 
information, seeing that the long available documents of history' 
now have a genuine rival, understanding that how we describe and 
perceive Government no longer must rely on anecdotes alone, is 
the first difficult step. 

Once this entirely new approach has been grasped, once it has 
been understood by newspapers, by Congress, by scholars, then can 
come the development of the technical and analytic skills to select, 
obtain, and use this information. 

Now, Sue is going to give you a presentation of some of the data 
developed by TRAC in the last few years. We have some slides that 
demonstrate this new approach very clearly. 

Ms. Long. Transactional information, as David's been saying, 
allows a new kind of constructive oversight, and we wanted to take 
some examples from some of TRAC's past studies. 

One of the things that we've looked at is the evenhandedness of 
IRS enforcement patterns. Here's a slide showing variations in the 
odds of audit faced by taxpayers in different parts of the United 
States. We can see that the odds range from roughly 1.9 percent 
out in Nevada down to only half a percent in Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, thus varying by three or four times. 
[Slides follow prepared statement, see slide 1.] 
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Ms. Long. Other areas in IRS also show vast variation in en- 
forcement practices. If you are a taxpayer delinquent account; that 
is, if you owe money to the IRS, and IRS wants to collect it from 
you, IRS has a great deal of discretion, and one of the things they 
can do is to allow you time to pay your debt through an install- 
ment plan. 

We can see that this discretion is exercised very differently in 
different parts of the country. In Indiana, for example, 22.7 percent 
of the ta55)ayers with delinquent accounts were allowed to pay over 
time, about one in four; but in New Hampshire, only 2.2 percent 
were given this option, only one-tenth as often as the similarly sit- 
uated taxpayers in Indiana. 

[See slide 2.] 

Ms. Long. Obviously, an alternative to an installment agreement 
is IRS coming out and seizing your assets or your home or your 
business. So this difference has a very major impact on citizens. 
Once again the data shows major variations in how IRS enforces 
tax laws. 

[See slide 3.] 

Ms. Long. Turning to another subject. For some years, IRS has 
contended in its published reports that tax underreporting has 
grown very rapidly over the past several decades. This chart repre- 
sents, from IRS*s figures, the agency's best estimate of the extent 
of taxes unreported on individual Federal income tax returns, and 
we see a fairly sharp rise from their figures. 

[See slide 4.] 

Ms. Long. Unfortunately, however IRS did not correct for the 
impact of inflation over this period, and having access to the data 
allows you to make that adjustment. And you can see on the next 
slide, after we've adjusted the figures for inflation, that there's a 
rise, but it's not as rapid. 

[See slide 5.] 

Ms. Long. During this same period of time, of course, there's 
been a significant growth in the number of taxpayers. If we intro- 
duce that correction as well, again, we see a flattening out of the 
trend. 

[See slide 6.] 

Ms. Long. Finally, these estimates from IRS are based upon sam- 
ples of returns that IRS has selected for a special and very thor- 
ough audit. As we know, any time we have an estimate based on a 
sample of information, there is a margin for error called "sampling 
variability." This next slide, in the gray triangles, indicates the 
margin of expected error. 

[See slide 7.] 

Ms. Long. As you can see, clearly, based on IRS' own data, once 
the adjustments have been made that should have been made, we 
see there has been essentially no change in the estimated level of 
underreporting on tax returns since 1969. 

We've alst^ ione some studies of the Justice Department, and the 
kinds of trai^sactional data we've obtained Fm sure might be help- 
ful for the committee in its oversight of that agency. 

The next set of slides present data from our first report, which 
looked at the enforcement practices of a small number of big city 
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U.S. attorneys' offices. Here is a map which shows the particular 
large city districts that are covered. 
[See slide 8.] 

Ms. Long. The next slide shows a blowup of the northern corri- 
dor, indicating the big city U.S. attorney's offices covered there, 
[See slide 9.] 

Ms. Long. One of things we examined was the rate of criminal 
prosecutions in each of these large, big city U. S. attorney offices. 
In this chart, we're looking at the average number of criminal de- 
fendants that were prosecuted relative to the population in each 
district, and you can see a vast variation, even among these big 
city districts. 

[See slide 10.] 

Ms. Long. So that in southern district of New York, which con- 
sists of Manhattan and a few nothem suburban areas, we see that 
the rate of criminal prosecutions is about three times that in 
northern Illinois, which covers Chicago, or in Massachusetts. 

One can also look in detail over the types of criminal prosecu- 
tions that are being brought. The U. S. attorneys have a great deal 
of discretion in how they handle the cases that are referred to 
them, and, in fact, only actually prosecute about one-third of the 
referrals that they received. 

[See slide 11.] 

Ms. Long. In the United States during this period of time about 
24 percent prosecutions were for drug crimes, but these varied in 
these big city districts from a high of 40 percent in the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, covering Brooklyn area in general [see slide 12], 
down to a low, out in central California covering the Los Angeles 
district, of only 17 percent. 

[See slide 13.] 

Ms. Long. There was a fair amount of interest across the coun- 
try in how the discretion exercised by prosecutors, using articles 
from the Los Angeles Times, the New York Times, and Newsday. 

One of the explanations for these different enforcement patterns 
appears to relate to the allocation of attorneys to each of these of- 
fices [see slide 14], and here is the slide showing selected districts. 
It presents data about the number of Federal prosecutors in each 
district per million people living in that district. 

[See slide 15.] 

Ms. Long. Mr. Chfdrman, you should be pleased to see that in 
West Virginia, the southern district, there were 20 attorneys per 
million population. However, at the bottom we have the northern 
district of New York, which includes Syracuse, where I'm located, 
and we had only six attorneys per million population. When you 
look at all 94 of the districts, the actual range, many districts is 
only as low as 5, and it goes over 30. So there's tremendous varia- 
tion. 

Mr. ScHiFF. Professor Long, if you know, does the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee have anything to do with the number of attor- 
neys, or is that just coincidence? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wise. No. The fact that half the legislature is in jail now 
might have something to do with it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ScHiFF. I didn't want to say that. 
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Ms. Long. We looked to try to understand better why there are 
different patterns, and we looked over the decade of the 1980's, 
and, on average, there has been very large growth in the number 
of prosecutors hired in U.S. attorneys' offices across the land. 

So in the decade of the 1980's, even correcting for the growth in 
population, there is an average increase of 57 percent in the 
number of prosecutors. Federal prosecutors. But you if look district 
by district, this jagged line shows how variable this increase was 
across districts. 

In some districts, as the chart shows, there is no increase, zero 
percent after correcting for population, while in other districts 
there was growth as high as 200 to 300 percent. Some identified 
peaks of these mountains are those districts which experienced 
rather large increases. You can see West Virginia, the northern 
district, had a very high increase, approximately 300 percent, Wyo- 
ming had over a 200 percent increase, and Hawaii, the increase 
was somewhere between 150 and 200 percent. 

[See slide 16.] 

Ms. Long. The next slide presents the same data but here we've 
labeled some of those districts that were on the bottom of the heap, 
in terms of their increase in the number of attorneys during the 
1980's, and we see that many of the very large urban districts are 
represented here. 

[See slide 17.] 

Ms. Long. Central California, that's Los Angeles, had zero per- 
cent growth in prosecutors, after adjusting for population growth. 
Northern California, San Francisco, also very low; District of Co- 
lumbia itself; northern Illinois, which is Chicago; and New Jersey 
were all down at the bottom. 

[See slide 18.] ^ 

Ms. Long. We've also done studies on particular topics, and this 
is taken from a study that we did for the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, a Washington based publisher looking at environmental en- 
forcement activities of the Federal Government in California. In 
this transparency, we can see that California represents about a 
little over 10 percent of the population in the United States. 

They have roughly 10 percent of the Federal prosecutors, but 
when we look at environmental prosecutions, both civil and crimi- 
nal, they are underrepresented. In the criminal area, it's only 
about 7 percent of cases are out in California. In the civil area, it's 
only around 3 percent. 

We can look at more detail on this next slide at Federal Govern- 
ment within California, and the t^p bar is for the United States, 
and it shows that during the period 1982 to 1990, there were ap- 
proximately 20 environmental prosecutions, civil or criminal, per 
every 10 million population in the United States, while in Califor- 
nia, there was only about seven, or a third the level. 

[See slide 19.] 

Ms. Long. In the various districts of California, the northern dis- 
trict there around San Francisco; the central district, Los Angeles; 
the eastern district, being the inland valley, the Sacramento area, 
and the southern district, including San Diego, we can see tremen- 
dous variation, and in particular northern California seems unusu- 
ally low. 
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[See slide 20.] , . . xu 

Ms. Long. Another interesting phenomena is in southern Calitor- 
nia, the color breakdown within the bar represents cnnunal versus 
civU cases and you can see that in southern California, while its 
enforcement level is lower than the United States as a whole a 
very high proportion of those are in the cnminal area, and, in tact, 
their rate of criminal prosecutions for environmental matters is 
many, many times that of the United States. . j , 

Mr. BURNHAM. That's just a summary of some of the data we 
have developed. We want to stress that this data doesn t provide 
answers. It allows people to ask questions that have never been 
asked before. No one has ever looked at prosecutorial discretion in 

*^Whe^n we did the study on big city prosecutors, Ron Ostrow, who 
is a very good reporter for the Los Angeles Tunes went to the 
acting U.S attorney, Gary Fees, and asked him why there were so 
few narcotic cases. Mr. Fees said, one reason it was low was be- 
cause they had concentrated on bank fraud and defense contrac- 
tors, a reasonable response. But have you ever heard a prosecutor 
explaining what his values are, what lie s interested in? 

When Mr. Bonner, who was the U.S. attorney in Los Angeles 
during most of that period, was appointed to be the head of the 
DEA, the Senate Judiciary Committee looked at our data, and they 
asked Mr. Bonner for his explanation of the data. He came up with 
a different answer. He said it was because he was gomg after big 
cases, and the big cases took more time to prosecute, so that there 
naturally were a smaller number of them. a„_,i_ 
Neither the Senate Judiciary Committee nor the Los Angeles 
Times came back to us and said, "Will you do an additional analy- 
sis? Determine if this district in Los Angeles actually did bring 
more bank fraud cases than the other big city districts? They 
didn't come back and ask us to do that. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee didn't come and say. Well, Mr. 
Bonner says it's because he's brought big cases. Is that true? Does 
he have more big cases than the other districts? 

We believe TRAC's methodology is a very, very useful way ot 
looking at our Government. We need these agencies, we want them 
to be Effective, we want good tax collection, but it h^ to be done m 
a fair way if our citizens are going to cooperate with their govern- 

"^That is the end of our presentation. We'd love to have whatever 

'^''[The prepared statements of Mr. Burnham and Ms. Long follow:] 
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Mr. Chflinnan and members of the Committee, thank you for this 
opportunity to testify this morning on the value of federal government data. We 
are spaaking on behalf of the Transactional Records Access Clearinghouse (TRAC) 
whose specific goal is to teach individuals and organizations how they can obtain 
and use a new kind of federal infonnation to assure themselves that their 
government is Rmctioning in a fair and effective manner. 



TRACy a clearinghouse at Syracuse University,^ locates and obtains 
computerized administrative files of federal government agencies which have not 
been generally available before. Then, using its technical expertise, TRAC seeks 
to unravel what these undocumented data sources reveal about the focus, nature 
and changing character of federal regulatory and enforcement activities. So far 
TRAC has focused its attention on federal regulatory and enforcement agencies 
such as the Justice Department, the Internal Revenue Service, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission and the Environmental Protection Agency. A partial 
listing of TRAC information resources is attached to illustrate the types of 
government transactional records 772AC has obtained. 



^ TRAC was founded in 1989 under the joint sponsorship of Syracuse 
University's School of Management and the S. I. Newhouse School of Public 
Communications. With offices in Syracuse, New York, and Washington, D.C., 
TRAC% work is supported by grants and research binding provided by foundations 
and a variety of other sponsors, including the Rockefeller Family Fund, the 
Bauman Foundation, the Deer Creek Foundation, the J. Roderick MacArthur 
Foundation, the Matz Foundation (Edelman Division), the National Press 
Foundation, the New York Times Foundation, the Alida Rockefeller Charitable 
Trust, the Fund for Constitutional Government, and the Philip M. Stem Family 
Fund. 
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Using these infonxxation resources TRAC prepar«s regular reports, as well 
as specialized analyses and computerized files and tabulations, which are utilized 
by news organizations, businesses, scholars, federal, state and local government 
agencies, libraries, law firms, public interest groups and citizens. TRAC data 
have served as the basis for news coverage on topics as diverse as environmental 
regulatory enforcement and public corruption, as a foundation for local 
govenmient deliberations on regulation of the rental market, as an information 
tool by business concerned about disparities in IKS tax audit standards and 
collection practices, by scholars conducting research on federal agency 
e£fectivene8S, and by Congress. Tor example, TRAC data served as the basis for a 
series of questions from the staff of the Senate Judiciary Committee during the 
confirmation hearings of Robert Bonner, the current head of the Drug 
Entbrcement Administration. 

THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW KIND OF FEDERAL DATA 

Before describing how TRAC ftmctions and giving you some concrete 
examples of our work, we would like to briefly outline three elements of toda/s 
information environment that together have worked to provide citizens an 
unprecedented opportimity to comprehend the actual functioning of government. 

Number One. The imiversal adoption of computers during the last two 
decades means that detailed data about the daily operations of all federal agencies 
are now collected and stored in ways that make it vastly easier to retrieve than in 
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th« thouianda of yeart of previously recorded history when such information was 
marked down on paper or pieces of day by the acribes of a Chinese emperor, an 
Egyptian kin^, or the clerks of our federal government. 

Number Two. The federal courta have generally ruled that the Freedom of 
Information Act (5 USC 552) applies to all government records, regardless of 
whether the requested information has been recorded on paper, computer 
diskettes or reels of tape. 

Number Three. The rapidly increasing ability of computers to analyze 
massive collections of data at relatively little cost has provided individtials and 
organizations a powerful tool for monitoring the actual operations of their 
government. 

Since the beginning of history, government administrators have tried to 
keep track of the activities of their agents. What is entirely new is that today's 
activity reports now can be collected and analyzed at comparatively little cost 
because of the power of new computer technologies. 

For a variety of technical and cultural reasons, however, society's efforts to 
obtain and study the information that describes the millions of day-to-day 
transactions of the government's agents have not kept pace with sodet/s actual 
ability to undertake such analyses. 

3 
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One reason for thif £ulure i« the inertxal power of our past experiences. For 
thousands of years information has been recorded on documents, usually paper. 
Treaties, memos, press releases, contracts, letters, textbooks, diaries, 
constitutions, newspaper articles, statements to Congress, these have been the 
channels by which we receive a great deal of the information we use to organize 
and comprehend our world. Whether taking a high school science course, reading 
the family bible, starting a business, buying a house or writing a will, all of us in 
this room grew up in a world where documents have played a mcgor role in 
shaping our perceptions of what we think of as the real world. 

But suddenly, beginning in a serious way juat over two decades ago, 
computers became an integral part of government, business, education^ medicine 
and all other parts of oxir lives, and a new kind of infonnation - what we call 
transactional information became widely available. The old fashioned kind of 
literacy no longer is sufficient. 

Comprehending the vast sweep and potential power of this new information, 
seeing that the long available docimients of history now have a genuine rival, 
imderstanding that how we describe and perceive government no longer must rely 
on anecdotes alone, is the first difficult step. Once this entirely new approach has 
been grasped, then can come the development of the technical and analytic skills 
to select, obtain and process the data. 
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Giv«n the 'xUtural, oooMptoal wnd tecfamcal barrien that muat ba 
surmounted before the tranaactional reoorda of the government can be utiJlized, it 
ia hardly aurpriaing that thia information reaouroe so far haa been largely ignored, 
even by those with much to gain from the inaighta it allowa. Examplea of thia 
failure can be found among many parte of society. For example, newspapera of the 
United Statea continue to rely almost ezduaively on the official statementa and 
press releaaea of government when it comea to covering the agendea of 
government Academics, even those accustomed to dealing with computer data in 
other contezta, still largely rely upon personal interviewa and the written word in 
government reports, memoranduma, and other publicationa when analyzing 
government pradicea. 

Althou^ there have been distinguished exceptions - sud^ aa Elliol Jaspin 
at the Providence Journal, Dwi^^t Morria at the Loa Angelea Timea, Al Reiaa and 
hia atudenta at Yale Univeraity - very few reportera, scholars, or other* have uaed 
transactional data to determine whether and how the ageiMaea of government 
actually are carrying out their official missions. Moat news organizationa prefer to 
quote the daima of a U.S. attorney concerning the indictment of a leading 
organized crime figure rather than provide their readera a concrete analyaia of 
that proaecutor^a actual enforcement record. 
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ULiCs OBJECTIVES 

The goal otTRAC it to w/%n% the cultural Idindm that have aenred to 
prevent all of ui from aeemg this new kind of federal infonnaticm and to teach 
membert of Congress, reporters, scholars, businessmen and others how to obtain 
and analyze these data. 

Why do we think this is important? Precisely how does society benefit by 
the disseminatiim and use of federal information in this way? As dearly 
recognized by the Constitution, constructive oversight of the federal government is 
an essential element of representative democracy. Although oversight may be 
defined in many ways, the process at least requires the exploration of two always 
related questions. First, are the agencies of government effectively managed, do 
they work? Second, are the agencies fair? 

Because the separate tasks assigned to the agencies are so importarU - 
collecting taxes, guaranteeing the nation's banking system, reducing Uie 
distribution of illegal drugs, regulating the use of nuclear power, protecting the 
environment assuring their effectiveness is essential to the continued 
functioning of the American society. Thus, monitoring how effectively government 
is managed and whether agencies are achieving their stated goals (yet without 
unintended costs or consequences) is vital. Equally important, however, is the 
second question: in the pursuit of their primary missions, are the agencies 
treating each citizen, businessman, and organizations in an even handed way? 
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Badly admimtUred agendea enfordag tha law in thou^Uaaaly erratic way* 
probably represent a more serious threat to both the dvil liberties of the American 
people and their economic well-being than the deliberate conspirades of rogue 
bureaucrades. 

SOME ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 

We now would like to present some case studies of transactional data we 
have obtained from several federal enforcement agendes. As we do every time we 
present our material, we begin with a very important caution: no single source of 
data ever provides final answers, rather such data help identify issues and 
questions which require resolution. 

THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

The tax collection activities of the Internal Revenue Service impact directly 
on hundreds of millions of individuals, corporations and other institutions. As 
most House and Senate members know, a significant proportion of complaints 
received by congressional district and state offices involve problems with the IRS, 
or even allegations of mistreatment by the agency. From our conversations with 
case workers and fi*om reports of the General Accounting Office, follow-up 
investigations show that a good number of the complaints against the IRS have 
some merit. 
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The Internal Revenue Service it divided into sixty-three dietricte» each of 
which is headed by an individual district director. Although the IRS has national 
policies on virtually every conceivable subject, this is a vast luition with wide 
regional variations so that it should not be expected that the agency would achieve 
totally uniform enforcement levels. TRAC% analysis of IKS transactional data, 
however, shows there is an astoniBhing variation in how the law is enforced in 
different parts of the United States. 

Tax Audits. One obvious IRS administrative activity which can be 
examined on a comparative basis is the number of returns audited in each district 
relative to the number filed. IRS records show that Iq a recent year there were 
districts, such as Wyoming and Nevada, where taxpayers were 3 to 4 times more 
likely to be audited than in other districts like New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
[AUDIT SLIDE] While regional variations in compliance levels and in the 
distribution of the level and type(s) of income mi^t help account for some 
differences in audit rates, TRAC studies indicate that much of the variation 
appears to have little legitimate rationale.^ 

IRS Seizures and Installment Agreements. These questions about the 
management of the agency are reinforced by district to district comparisons of two 



' See, for example, Susan B. Long and David Bumham, "Solving the Nation's 
Budget Deficit with a Bigger, Tougher IRS: What Are the Realitiesr Tax Notes, 
Vol. 48 No. 6 (August 6, 1990), pp. 741-757. Findings were similar in previous 
research studies conducted by Long. 
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other agency activitiec. During the long complex proceM of collecting the luiiion't 
taxes, the IRS makes an administrative decision that a fa^'i-ly small proportion of 
the individual cases it is processing require more than routine follow up. At that 
point, the individual or corporation involved is classified by the IRS as a "tax 
delinquent account" or TDA.** la a very small proportion of the TDA cases* the 
IRS phjrsically seizes the assets of the taxpayer a businesses plant, an 
individual's house or car, etc. - to satisfy the tax bill. IRS transactional data 
show tremendous variation in seizure rates — where the odds of having one's 
assets seixed for delinquent taxpayers in Pittsburgh are 13 times that of the 
adjacent Philadelphia district (2.6% versua 0.2%), 15 times higher in San Jose 
than in the adjacent San Frandsco district (3.1% versiis 0.2%), or 10 to 20 times 
hi^er in Austin (4.1%) than in Manhattan (0.2%), Houston (0.3%) or even Dallas 
(0.4%). [SEIZURE SLIDE] 

The IRS often chooses to take a less draconian path. In certain 
circumstances, for example, the individual person or business declared to be a 
TDA can arrange to meet his or her obligation to Unde Sam by ma\nng a series of 
installment payments. Such "installment agreements" frequently can be 
advantageous to both the taxpayer, who doesn't have to go out of business, and to 
the government, that eventually collects the taxes that are owed. Once again, 
however, data obtained and processed by TRAC shows that the odds IBS will 
allow delinquent taxpayer* to use installment payments varies sharply, from 
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22.7% of all taxpayer delinquent accounts in Indiana to only 2.2% in New 
Hampshire. [INSTALLMENT AGREEMENT SLIDE] 

One interesting point about the audit rates» the seizure rates and 
installment agreement rates. When Long's analyses Hrst identified these vast 
variations, IKS officials admitted that they were unaware such extreme variations 
existed within their agency since they had never examined their own data in this 
manner. A second point is that some months after the publication of these TR/ V 
data» an independent panel appointed by Commissioner Goldberg issued a report 
questioning whether the IHS had become too decentralized. "Given its 
responsibilities, the IRS must conduct its operation on a decentralized basis,** the 
panel said. However, the operational decentralization of the IKS has been 
followed by a decentralization of authority to such an extreme that we question 
whether the National Office today has sufficient control over the actions of field 
offices to achieve fairness and uniformity on a nationwide basis."^ 

Misleading Statistics: Taxpayer Compliance. TRAC^ analyses of IKS 
data suggest the value of independent verification of agency findings. During the 
mid-1980s, for example, senior IRS officials such as former Commissioner Roscoe 
Egger and political figures like Michael Dukalds, the 1988 Democratic candidate 
for president* gave repeated speeches and statements claiming that tax cheating 



• Internal Revenue Service, Report of the Commissioner's Review Panel on 
IRS Integrity Controls. October 26, 1990. 
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was a rapidly growing national problem. For the IRS, the daim of tearing non- 
compliance supported the argument for a larger and better equipped IRS. For 
Dukakii, the hope that tou|^r enforcement could produce a windfall of new 
revenue, eidestepped questiona about bow hii govenunent could pay for the social 
programi he advocated without increasing federal tax rates. 

But these claims of soaring rates of individual income tax noncompliance 
are not supported by an analysis of the IRS's own research data. Since 1963 the 
IRS has regularly conducted thorough audits of random national samples of 
taxpayers to scientifically determine what IRS agents would find if every tax 
return were audited. IRS's published studies emphasized the growing total tax 
dollars these agency surveys indicated were not being reported by non-compliant 
taxpayers. Expressed in graphic form, the tax compliance picture presented by 
the IRS indeed looked very serious. (TCMP SLIDE 1] But TRACt analysis 
fou£ ^ ^hat these IRS figures were quite misleading. First, agency statements had 
neglected to adjust for inflation. When this obvious a^jiistment is made, IRS 
estimates on tax under-reporting look like this. fTCMP SLIDE 2] Similarly there 
has been an increase in taxpayers over this period of time. When both inflation 
and the growth in the number of returns are considered, und<^.r reporting on 
average look like this. [TCMP SLIDE 3] There is one other adjustment the IRS 
failed to make. As already noted, the IRS compliance reiearch is based on sample 
sturveys and like all surveys in which a small number of cases are used to estimate 
the behavior of the entire population, there is an expected margin of error 
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(Bamplini^ error). When inflation, growth in the number of returng, and the 
margin of error are considered, compliance levels over the past several decades 
look like this. (TCMP SLIDE 4] So, contrary to the repeated claims of the 
agenc/s commissioner, which were echoed by political figures in Congress and 
elsewhere, the IHS's own best research siiggests that since about 1969 individual 
income tax compliance of the American people appears to have been relatively 
stable " in sharp contrast to the picture originally presented. 

The question of how weU the American people pay their taxes is an issue of 
great importance to the continued health of this nation. While accurately 
measuring tax compliance is a difficult science, misinformation clouds the ability 
of Congress and the public to make valid decisions about the efifectiveness of the 
largest of all American enforcement agencies, the IKS. Further, what impact does 
such misinformation, widely trumpeted in the news media, have on honest 
taxpayers and their attitudes toward themselves and their govenmient?^ 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 

In addition to the IRS, TRAC has focused much of its attention on the 
Justice Department, who through its 94 U.S. Attorney Offices are responsible for 



* For a detailed discussion of these and other IRS figures on taxpayer 
compliance, see Susan B. Long and Havid Bumham, *The Numbers Game: 
Changes in Tax Compliance During the La.it 26 Years?" Tax Notes. Vol. 46, No. 10 
(March 6, 1990). pp. 1177-1185. 
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proMcuting vi<dAtioiuioffed«rtl law in th* courts. A litU« known fiict is that xnott 
refeirali for federal proMcudon by the FBI, the DEA, and other federal 
enforcement ac^nciee - approximately two thirds, in (act - are dedined by federal 
prosecutors. Which cases U.S. attorneys decide to prosecute and which they turn 
down are thuii a very important area of discretion and shape actual federal 
enforcement and regulatory priorities. 

TRAC has sou^t infonnation on this seldom explored area of prosecutorial 
discretion by requesting computerized data about the criminal and dvzl 
enforcement activities of the federal government finom a variety of official sources. 
These include the Justice Department itself, each of the 94 separate U.S. Attorney 
officee, the Federal Judicial Center, the U.S. Parole Commission, the 
Administrative Office of U.S. Courts, the United States Sentencing Commission, 
and regulatory bodies such as the Environmental Protection Agency. Additional 
data - useful in understanding the sea in which each U.S. attorney swims - has 
been drawn from the computerized files of the Census Bureau, the Office of 
Personnel Management, and the FBI which compiles national summaries of crime 
reported to local law enforcement offices. 

So fiir, the transactional records have allowed TRAC to prepare four 
separate reports on various Justice Department activities. The first report 
[SLIDE OF FIRST REPORT COVER] examined the criminal and dvil enforcement 
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actiTitiM oftlevta *1nc dtgT U.S. AttorxMys from 1980 to 1887.* Idott of tfM 
«Iev«i [SUD£ OF XJS MAP] were Mlected on Um bocU of their timilmr foaturet 
among the kirgeet luben federal districts* as reflected in U.S. Census data. 

Dlapaiitiea in Criminal and Civil Enforcement. Our analysis found 
that when looked at in terms of population there is a very wide district to district 
variation in both criminal and dvil enforcement. On the criminal side 
[CRIMINAL SLIDE]* federal prosecutors in the Southern District of New Yorlc 
(Manhattan and northern suburbs of New Yoric) brou^t approximately three 
times more indictments than their colleagues in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, or Northern Illinois (the Chicago area). Althou^ Manhattan obviously 
has special characteristics, it appears that the number of prosecutors assigned to 
each district by the Justice Department in Washington (big dty per capita 
prosecutor slide) may be an important factor in determining total activity. Notice 
that Manhattan has five times more prosecutors on a per capital basis that Los 
Angeles. We will retvim to the question of the deployment of federal prosecutors 
in a moment. 

The transactional data showed [CIVIL SLIDE] even more disparity in dvil 
suits initiated by the government in each of the eleven districts. Again on a per 
capita basis, nine times more dvil cases were initiated in the Northern District of 

• See David Bumham and Margaret Hanus DeFleur, The Prosecutors: 
Criminal and Civil Cases Brought in Federal Court bv the Offices of Eleven 
United States Attomevs from 1380 to 1987. October 1989. 
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CaliibTma (San Fruidfco) than in tba £asUm District of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia). 

Detailed examination of the computer tapes showed other curious 
anomalies. On the average for the period, 24 percent of the criminal cases 
brought by federal prosecutors involved drugs. (U.S. CHARGES SLIDE] But there 
was a considerable variation across districts. Forty percent of the individuals 
indicted by federal prosecutors in the [E.NY CRIMINAL CHARGE SLIDE] 
Eastern District of New York (covering Brooklyn and the rest of Long Island) 
involved drugs. We assume this was so high because of the influence of Kennedy 
International Airport, The district with the smallest proportion of drug cases - 17 
percent - [LOS ANGELES CRIMINAL CHARGE SLIDE] was the Central District 
of California. 

As many of our studies do, the varioias disparities prompted articles in the 
local press such as the Los Angeles Times [LOS ANGELES TIMES SLIDE], the 
New York Times [NEW YORK TIMES SLIDE] and Newsday D^WSDAY SLIDE]. 
In one of these stories (pubUshed on November 6, 1989) Gary Fees, the acting U.S. 
Attorney in Los Angeles, said the Central District had a comparatively low rate of 
drug prosecutions mostly because the office was concentrating on fraud in the 
banking and defense industries. 

Less than a year later, on July 11, 1990, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
held a hearing to consider the nomination of Robert Bonner to be the new head of 
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the Drug Enforcement Adminifltration. Bonner bad been tbe U.S. Attorney in Loe 
Angeles during a good part of the period covered by TRAC^ study. Hie committee 
asked Bonner to respond in writing to the questions raised by TRAC% data. 
Bonner's primary response, that his office brou^^t relatively few drug cases 
becaiise it concentrated on only the largest and most complex matters, 
contradicted Fees's explanation. But neither the Senate Judiciary Committee or 
any reporter has sought the transactional data TRAC has which would allow them 
to try to determine the true story. 

Variation in Staffing Levels. A second TRAC report examined how the 
Attorney General and his senior advisers have deployed the 7,000 federal 
prosecutors, legal clerks, secretaries, computer spedaUsts and administrators in 
U.S. Attorney offices throughout the land during the decade of the eighties.* 
TRAC found that the number of attorneys assigned, per each million persons 
living in a district, varied sharply in 1989 - from a low of 5 to a high of more than 
30 [STAFFING FREQUENCY SLIDEl. Sometimes special circumstances help 
explain these dififerences, but often any rationale is difficult to discern. Many "big 
city** districts in comparative terms » despite their demanding workload ~ were 
understaffed. For example, six of the most urban areas of the United States - the 
Central and Northern Districts of California (Los Angeles and San Francisco), the 



' See Susan B. Long, David Bumham, and Linda Kesselring, Federal 
Prosecutors: Coroposition and Growt h in Staffing i n Each U.S. Attorney Office 
During the Last Decade. December 1990. 
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Eastern District of Michigan (Detroit), MaBiachusetts (Boston), Maryland 
(Baltimore), and New Jersey (Newark) - were only able to employ seven to nine 
prosecutors for every million people - significantly below the national average. 
Yet the Justice Department's budget authorized Wyoming (Cheyenne), on a per 
capita basis, to employ 20 prosecutors for every million people, 2 *o 3 times the 
level of these "big dty" districts and almost four times the level in the Western 
District of North Carolina (Asheville) which had only five prosecutors per million 
population. Or take Vermont which had three times more assist^t U.S. 
attorneys on a per capita basis than its neighboring state of New Hampshire. 

During the decade of the eighties, the Reagan and Bush administrations 
deployed substantial numbers of new assistant U.S. attorneys - a 57% increase on 
a per capita basis [GROWTH SLIDE]. Increases, however, varied sharply by 
district from 0 to 300 percent PISTRICT GROWTH VARIATION SLIDE U. The 
pattern of growth was perplexing. Startling growth - 200 to 300 percent — 
occurred in the less congested, even niral, districts [DISTRICH' GROWTH 
VARIATION SLIDE 2], such as the Northern District of West Virginia (Wheeling). 
Wyoming (Cheyenne), Western Michigan (Grand Rapids), and Northern New York 
(Syracuse). Yet, during the game period, the Justice Department's budget for 
hi^y urbanized districU such as the CJentral District of California (Los Angeles) 
authorized the hiring of only enough additional prosecutors to keep pace with that 
district's population growth - representing zero growth in real terms for 
prosecutorial resources in one of the nation's largest metropolitan areas 
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CDISTRICT GROWTH VARIATION SLIDE 3] which thug remained remarkably 
understaffed in comparative terms throughout the decade of the eighties. 

This pattern - startling growU: in the less congested, even rural, districts 
and no growth or slow growth in many of the most urban districts - typified many 
areas of the country. Such sharp staffing differentials have real implicationg for 
which federal violators are hauled into court Since referrals generally greatly 
exceed available prosecutorial resources, federal districts with lower staffing levels 
may be forced to turn down cases which would have gotten prosecuted had the 
offenses been committed in a jurisdiction with greater U.S. Attorney resources. 

Environmental Utigatiozu Most recently, TRAC completed a study 
sponsored by the Bureau of National Affairs comparing federal environmental 
Utigation in California versus the United States as a whole.' Both criminal 
matters dealing with the illegal discharge of toxic, hazardous or carcinogenic 
waste, as well as dvil cases under the Clean Air Act, the National Environmental 
Protection Act, the Rivers and Harbors Act, the Water Pollution Control Act, 
Super Fiind cases, and other federal environmental statutes. 

While California now represents over 10 percent of the U.S. population 
and has over 1 in 10 of all assistant U.S. attorneys in the nation, federal 



See Susan B. Long, Federal Environmental Litigation: The Processing of 
Criminal and Civil Env ironmental matters bv T^S. Attorney Offices in CaHfomia 
During the Last Decade (3 Volumes). March 1991. 
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pro«ecutor« in the state processed only 6 to 7 percent of criminal *.nvironmental 
referrals and prosecutions nationwide, and just 3 percent of federal civil 
environmental mattenj in the U.S. [ENVIRONMENTAL SLIDE] There is also 
substantial variation among the four districts in California over their emphasis 
upon environmental matters. Northern California (San Francisco) saw the fewest 
enviromnental cases, filing not a single criminal prosecution between 1982 and 
1990, and only six dvil environmental cases. In the United States, environmental 
cases tend to be pursued using dvil rather than criminal remedies in the federal 
courts. Indeed, there were nearly nine times as many environmental dvil cases as 
criminal defendants charged with environmental crimes nationally from 1982 U> 
1990 (3,553 versus 404). However, in the Southern District of California (San 
Diego), enviromnental criminal filings were more than three times higher than 
dvil environmental cases (21 versus 6). The Bureau of National Affairs, which 
had commissioned the study, haa begun a series of investigative artades based on 
these data." 

Prosecutorial Discretion. While many factors influence district to 
district variations in federal prosecutions, from the numbers, types, and q\iality of 
referrals U.S. Attorneys receive to the level of available staffing, the priorities of 
the individual U.S. Attorney can play a very significant role in shaping regulatory 
and enforcement priorities. Often when a new U.S. Attorney takes office, 

* The first installment was published May 27, 1991 in the BNA California 
Environment Reporter. 
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transactional data reveal a eharp ahift in prosecution prioriUes as when Rudolph 
W. Guiliani took over from John S. Martin in the Southern District of New York 
(Manhattan) [S2^ SLIDE], or during the respective tenures of three U.S. 
Attorneys in Massachusetts (Edward F. Harrington, WUham F. Weld, and Robert 
Mueller, III) during the eighties [MA SLIDE]." 

CONCLUSION 

These are but a few examples to illustrate the value of federal government 
transactional data. In summary, the computerization of government information 
and the concomitant increasing ability of modem computers to analyze massive 
collections of such transactional data at relatively little cost has provided 
individuals, businesses, and other organisations a powerful new tool for answering 
two crucial questions: First, are the agencies of government effectively managed, 
do they work? Second, are the agencies fair? Given the many important tasks 
government agencies perform in our society, the role of government transactional 
data in helping assure that these agendep are effectively and fairiy managed can 
be vital to the continued well-being of this country. 



See Susan B. Long, David Bumham, and Margaret H. DeFleur, Tederal 
Prosecutorial Discretion: A Comparative Analysis," paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Law and Society Association, Berkeley, May 1990. 
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•Qttftciaf wilh anvtfonmantal jufbdiclbn ara 
^xAKJad; nama ol rafanirig agancy b<Jt no< 
da(andanl(s) includad). 

3 EPA fr/innm*fiUt civi nf^fnls d*din*<S 
by U.S. Attorney OWcts. 1982-1990: 
Environmantal manarsrafanadbyEPAtoU.S. 
Aflofnay offcaa by al ladar agandaa which 
ara dadinad OnvoK'ing al laast an hour of a 
UnKad St«\aa aitofnaya tima). 

4. Emkontn«ntMlcMnffT»k</*cMbrU.S. 
Atlom^Otfic09. 1982-1990: Covaragawidar 
t\Mn (3) ^bovo a<noa othar fadaral agandaa 
w«h anvironmantaJ jofiidk^on ara includad. 

5. Envin3rfn»ntaJaimkia!k<hr»iooortc*U% 

catai na'nd'ad by U.S. Anornay off teas 
(covaf ago simiUf to (2) atovabot*hara cd-Ttinil 
proaacution ta lnvo*v«d). 

« . Envin>nm»ntMtcrimin»Jnhnak dtcSn^d by 
U.S. Anomf Otficts; S^rm A: MJffa<» 
(upant* flat byy^f, 1974-1990), Sfi»* 9: 
Anm«(S«faOacIn«2«ont ($tfm^ttmbfy^. 
r9M>f00O;.-coaaMxm«ionor>anvironmantal 
r«<«Tidi forfadaf al cnmtnai proaacutto^ whidi 
ara dacfaiad by U S. Attornay oltca« bacausa 
tha oflico datorminaa thai thay do not warrant 
f«daral pfoaocutbn. 



Othar EPA fllaa 

V Toxic Rthss* kwmtoty, 198S and 1989: 
Wwmaboo by typa d raUata. amoor<(i). and 
faciiiy. 

2. £PA fynoon^. 1989: paraonnwl Itstif^g 
pnr/iding nama. aalary. po*ilion. and location 
olaachHRCampJoyaa. lAnnualfilai for othar 
yaara. 1975-1 W*. 1»0. undar davatopmantl 



FEDERAL JUSmCE 
SYSTEM 



f^adaral Court Caaa Sarlaa 

\.aS.Cfuiun»JcotJttcms*f. 19$/>-1987. 19S8. 
1989: Datab^ indudai data on partias. 
dodtat numbar, datas Utibno and dtspoikion], 
major otfanaa (at tima of charga and at 
di»po«tioo). cata prootaalng (plaa. ^xlga or 
juty trial), outooma. and aanttndng. 

2.(;.S.coVnif>*/axirtcA«aa, J970-f979:tama 
aa (1) *o^fa but owarino tha dacada ol tva 



covaring tha dacada ol tha aavar<iaa. 

7. Court CMS proc0$$0<i in th* ftdtnl 
jyipWIafa coufts. f«psf^» f3*s by yaar. 1970- 
1987: dauUad ca»a ifiform«bn on appaais to 
thaf tdaral appalUf a oourtaf nxntha U.S. dictrict 
oourta. 

t.PopolMOonofifd^rtiyyS'cialdctnas. 1980- 
1989: population aitimatii tor aach ol iho 94 
fadaral court judicial diitricU for •ach yaar. 

9.Cansuf rfala on /advra/ /txttaa/ dstrcts, 
1960: population, ooooomic and homing daU 
oovaring aach ol tha W fadaral court judicial 
districta. 

U.S. Attornay Caaa fl>aa 

^.F•d^rMl crimhAl prt»iacvf*oni by U.S. 
Asofn*y OtTots. tapvafa «♦* by itt. 197A- 
1990: Covar aga limiar to (1 >, (2). (7) abova, 
but fiat ara baiad upon Joatica Oapartmant 
rathar thwi oourt fitoa. and Induda a variaty ol 
d^arant Rami of Momtationincluding rafaning 
iQMwy. Juatloa Dapartmani prtorkizitkm and 
ctoaamcatton ol tha caaa, ft»ancial harm, aa 



3.1/.S. eW court caaaa. 19$0-19§7. 198$, 
1989: Daiabata Includaa data on partlat 
kKtudxiQ nwna<i>, dockat numbar .dataa {tang 
tnddtoMitioni nattiraoliull.nattxaofDCrtiM 
c>asa*4o»,c4u.*-o« aacaprooadura, fiJ*ura 
ol judgmant. amounts racawad. 

4. U.S.a^oourtCM30*. 1970-1979: aamaai 
(3) ^bova but oovadng tha dacada ol lha 
aavanbaa. 

5. FadtnicMcourt c—^ wtm* U.S. b not a 
pwfy. 1980-1987. 1988. 1989: aama aa (3) 
abov* but oovarb^ aU dvtl caaat in tha fadaral 
drttrld courtt k\ which tha Unitad Statat « not 
a party. 

$. FtdtrtJdvH court ca»aa wh^ US. knot a 
pmrty. 1970-1979: aama aa (S) abova bU 



2. Crirn*JJ//i^aff* diacioarffcy Ailomay 
Ofcaa ; A: AfaOara ^aaparXa m» by 
y—t. 1974-1990), Sfft B: lfn/B#d/a*a 
OadiuMtiftw fsap*-— - -/ y*" '^-^ 
1990):ctcf inlormalionon ralanalt tor (adaraJ 
crimviai proaaculbn which ara dacSnad by 
U.S. Attornay otficat bacauaa tha otfica 
datarmkMa thii thay do no* warrant ladaral 
pioaaculion. 

3. F0d^cMk9MionktUS.AMofn0yOlfkmM. 
Mfmwt^mtbyyMf. 1974-1980: Covaraga 
afcntlarto (3). (4). (7) ab<wa.b»*flia ara baaad 
upon Justica Daipartmanl raihar than coun 
Mm. and inctoda a variaty ol d«araM Rama ol 
Information including rafarriog agaricy, 
ctoaaWcaiion o( caaa, Mtora ol procaading, 
andoutooma, 
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4.0v# r»f*frtih dtcSn^ by U.S. AMormty 
CMo^ mfi^nt* Am by yaf. 1874-1990: 
Simlir 10 C2) abov* bUoowwB cM r^hwttMn 
eriminsj fiMNMnk 

5.SUirtng cf U.S. Attorney omcm. im: 
p*r«onn*t foUng pfDvidino nwnt. Mteiy. 
portion. «nd iocalion o< Mch m^taf— h 
Mdtofth«»4dMriclo«riOM. [Annu«IMMlor 
othir y*«rt. 1075-19U. 1990. untf«r 

S. StWiv aSL Aflbmty aifi»f, ftitoricirf 
5«ai« fr»a-rfli»;: th« numbw o< fuMm* 

OTCM for Mdl 0< ttMM yMI*. 

T.UnMSmm AMomty*, 1970-1999: th« 
namMOf al Unfe«d SUtM Altorn«y« and t(.« 
P«oo(tt th«y Mrvad in —dt\ of 94 ««tic( 

OthvJudictoimM 

Rtform Act. 1997-1989: Unittd SUttt 
S«o<«ncingCon)mt»»tonf>l»»o<f«<t»f«lcfWiini! 
c«3M tfAtKti in whoW or in pMt th« 
n«w s«r4«ndng guiMmt c4 Nov«<nb*r 1, 
19«7. 

2. F3d»rMl pM/oh decisions. 1978-1996: 
proctssing o( r«<i«ral oA*nd*rs by th« U.S. 
pMroi9 Comn^ftioo. 0«<*iM data on tha 
outooma o< pa'Ola t>aanr>gt Including raca and 
athnicity. j^dai diairict. lypa o( haanrg. court 
ralaast data. offanM, aanttnct. savarity. 
aaCanI tactor toort. santanctng guidaiina typa, 
inatitutbn. parota da!«. panHa dactsbn md 
raaaofv 

3. Administnt/^ oWba of tt)a U.S. courts: 
Pntfist 5«rvib9« A^ancf fiJa*. 1983-1936: 
datatlad intatviaw and inrtialbaX and dtltntion 
haaring data on fadaraJ crvninaJ daftndants 
colUctid by Prttrtal Sarvicts Agancy 
p«f»onnaJ. ixlyding yaarof b»rth. dliianship. 
so x.raca,mantal status, numbar of dapandaots. 
typa oi raaidanca, Jangth of fasidonca. 
omptoymani, monthly aainw^s. adocaton, 
madical and psychiatric Uaalmant, alcohol and 
dog abusa, criminal history (last 12 nvxiths). 
mapf oflinaa chargad, number of additbnaJ 
o(f«n$a» charga. arrast data, invatligating 
agaocy, typa of countar. dangar (ador rtcortad 
to court, bal amotJrt and ac1ton(»). 



IMTERNAL REVENUE 
SERVICE 



FadaraJ Tax Enforoamant nia* 

< IRS audks of indh/idutd tax ntums. 1966- 
1989 tummary statistic* on the numbar ol 
avdrts. and odds o< audit. In aach ttala and IRS 
district in th« coontry by yaar. 

: fPC T."*-* nl ir-fiiyirluMl t*X ntUrfii 1962- 

t/p9i Ct audits, tht odd* ct audrt. Iraqusncy 
and rats c4 faporting trron. sdditonsl taxas 
and panaltias raoommendad, and IRS audrtor 
tima by yaaf and typa/incoma diss o4 laxpay Sf . 

3 fRS audits of ovporafo (ax rafumj. t962- 
t9B0: Similar to (2) abovs but covarmg 
corporatbns by yaai and assat siza ol ihs firm 
(undsr prspa^ation] 

4 tnS audus of tax r«lurns. historical s^rtes 
(t9$3 1988) summary statistics by yoar on 
tha numbar of audits, rata <A audits, and 
additonai toxas and panatlws covaring all 
fodorai lax audits, mc.uding mdiv*dual. 
corporals, astats, gih. amploymsnt and sxdt« 



ratuma. 

9.fiScolhaionanhtGammac6ooa, 19m- 
1989: aummvy tUtMlica by yaar on irat 
notoaa. ta^»«iraf <Wr»qgar< acooyn^a. lana. 
Isviaa. and aaitiMaby raobnandtor at^anrf 



8. fnScsjtaclkxiartotoaiTmtaaioim, Naknte^ 
sarisa (1968-1988): surnriMry aMJ^ by 
yMT on tha numbar and rata ol taxpayar 
Mnquant aooounta. and amogma ooladad 

7.C^Mial tax proa^culm fmloftet/ aarim 
(1968-1988): aummaiyi«i,ifcabyya«oo 
ttM numbar and raia of crimmal tax Mchnanto. 

t.CnminaitaxcaaaakithaUS.DmbietCoistM, 
Satiaa A (1970-1989). Sartaa 8 (1974-1990): 
dstailad Inlormstion on aach dafsndant 
P«a«^ad In tha (adaral diitffa courts for tsK 
offsnaaa. 



Taxpayar Compibnc* Msiaufimart 
frogram lllaa 

1 . 7»xmbnpoitngonlnff^ktu^fadaralhooma 
tMxratuftjgbyHnaitamontbantum (198Stax 
Y*m rttuma fiad during 199$). Tabia 010 
sariat. Tabta 40X aaoas. Tabia 990 satiaa: 
M^ad statistics covaring hundrada of ina 
ksnts on a tax ratum from RS"s most racartly 
complatad TCMP aurvay; provldas tha 
traqoancy and amoufKs of both ovar^apcrting 
and undar-raportingby tax ratum Una Sam. and 
byalzaofanofs. fcrdJffar*ntinoomaciasaaa, 
typas of taxpayan. and ragions of tha country. 
JncWaa aslimstoa on nagiganca and fraud. 

2. Tha ovar-fafxiftif)ff and uodar-rapoflu^ of 
fadaraJ fnooma taxat by indMduais, histoncat 
Tabta OOO s^tias. 1963-1979: margad fia of 
sxtsnt of ovar-raporting and undsr-raportif^ 
for ditfarant taxpayar groupa M>d ragions of tha 
country from covaring aach of sawn major 
TCMP sufvays comptotad by «S. 

3. raxmMfi^portinffoo«rfnfltfufi/rad#ra/tfW^ 
tax rat urns by Bna kam on tfw nsf urn, Nstoricai 
TabIa 010 sarias. 1963-19C5: msrgad fila 
covaring sach of nina mapr TCWP auways 
complstad by tha IRS providing dotxilad 
statistics of misraporting on hundrads ol Bna 
<»ms on fadaral tndfviduat iocoms lax ratums. 

4. Tha avar-faporting and undar-rapoeVng of 
iodaral incoma taxa$ by oorpofatons (1981 
«rtdr9«aproc»3Sif)3y#jwr>; dstailad statistics 
from «S*s TCMP suivay on tha fr«)uancy and 
smounts of both ovar-rsporting and undar- 
rsporting for oorporKions with upio $ 1 0 miion 
in aaaata [undar davafopmani}. 

5. TaxpayrcompBancopanatdata. 1970-1974: 
d«<aitadtndMduaHavaldaU(ion- ~CMPaudiU 
of Individual tax rat urns in a n,"x>nal panal of 
taxpaysrs randomly salactad on tha basis of 
rst urns f ilad in 1 iTOand (oBowad fortr/o or lour 



Othar Tax flisa 

1 fadttfaitax ratums. lS96 f953 summary 
statistics on iha numbor of sach typa of fadsral 
lax ratuf nftJad byysar in aach ragon, slats and 
ins distrxa « ths country 

2. Fadaraf fax ratums. histodcai aatias (19GB. 
1983) summary statistics by yssr on ths 
nombar ci ladaral tax r«lu'ns U\ed sach ysar 
and gfoss rsvsftuss ooltactad 

3. IRS bodgat and staffing, historical sarias 
l19C3-198f>} nummary jut.stcsbyysaroo ths 
nuMbsr of IRSampioyaas. budgst axpsn- 



diuraa. tha rata of RS an^aoyta par 1.000 
ratums, and tfta budgat doian par $1 OOO 
oolacM. 

4. IRS paraonnaf, 1989: paraormaf iatic^ 
paMidiPQ nama, aatery. poaWbrk. and foc«tion 
ofMchlRSampbyaa. [Annual ffaa for ot>ar 
yaars. I975«19ei and 1990. undsr 
dsMafopmantJ. 



NUCLEAR REGULATORY 
COWSSKDM 



I napi uM aii an4 En ia n mmt i Wa» 

^.NtKinapadhnandanfomamantofnuchv 
raactor facifitlaa. 1974-1989: datailsd 
Information on sach Inspaction and 
antorcamant action of al powar plants t^^an by 



2.WflC Inapaahn and anfoKanmH of non- 
nudaarr—ctoffaaSbas. t'^74-1989:<iaAaaad 
Infcrmallon on aach tnspaction and 
anfotcamant action of a powar planis t^tan bv 



Othar NRCfHaa 

1. Raacfor hdax: dstailad information on 
nudaar rsador fadfitiaa Soansad by tha NRG. 

2. NRC Muif44^si*r Fia: dataffad informMbn 
on non-f •actor faditias fioansad 10 handia 
nodaar mstarfals by tha NRC. 

3. NRC panonnat. 1989: parsonnsl listing 
pwWing nama, sala^r. position, and bcalkxi 
ofsadiNRCamployaa. (Annual flaa for othar 
yaars. 197S-19M. 1 990. undar davaiopmant] 



SUPPORTING DATABASES 



Fadaral Paraonoal Data fUaa 

^.FadaTa^dviianamp^oyaas, fSW. parsonnsl 
Ssttog of fadsral civiSan amptoyaas, induding 
amptoyaa nama. agancy. stats (orU.S.tamtofy 
or forstgn oount/y). county, city or pJaca, 
occupation, pay pUn. grada. work schadula' 
suparvisory status, and salary kifonrsaUon. 
(Annual filas lor othar yaars, 1 975 - 1 dM. 1 990. 
undar dsvstopmant.} 



Canaus flias 

^.PopuiaXion astimatas for oounlias. 1980- 
1989: population e«Umatss for sach county in 
tha Umtad Statss by yaar. 

2. Cansua data from (ha 1980 popUaioti and 
houaing aunfays: datailad informatiofl filss 
from thai MO Canaua. 



{Furt>*r dsUliad tnfonnatfon la avaliabta 

, w.ta feats. If Jr, 

Intorm^tioii At.out the??, <^ nf h«f studks 
not llstad hara. plaasa oonUct ona of our 
otlk^s (addrassas fistsd bafow). 

Syricusa Offlca: 
478 Nawhousa «. 13244 
(315) 443^543 
{fax 31S-443-91M) 

Washington, O.C, Offloa: 
Sufis 303, 666 Psnnsytvanlt 
Avsnut. S.E^ 20003 
(202)544*722 
{fax202-547.54ai) 
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(SLIDE 1) 



IRS Audits of Individual 
Income Tax Returns 



Percent 



Nevada 


1.9% 


Wyoming 


1.5 


NY (Manhattan) 


1.4 


North Dakota 


1.1 


Georgia 


1.0 


IL (Chicago) 


0.9 


NY (Brooklyn) 


0.7 


PA (Philadelphia) 


0.6 


Connecticut 


0.6 


Massachusetts 


0.5 


New Jersey 


0.5 


US Average 


1 .0 % 
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(SLIDE 2) 



IRS Installment Agreements 
Taxpayer Delinquent Accounts 



Percent 


Indiana 


22.7 % 


TX (Houston) 


19.0 


OH (Cleveiand) 


17.2 


OA (San Francisco) 


16.3 


TX (Dallas) 


15.5 


New Jersey 


13.3 


NY (Manhattan) 


8.7 


OA (San Jose) 


7.2 


OH (Cincinnati) 


6.4 


CA (Los Angeles) 


5.9 


PA (Philadelphia) 


5.3 


TX (Austin) 


5.3 


NY (Brooklyn) 


5.1 


PA (Pittsburgh) 


3.4 


New Hampshire 


2.2 


US Average 


12.7% 
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(SLIDE 3) 



IRS Seizure Rate 
Taxpayer Delinquent Accounts 



Percent 


TX (Austin) 


4.1 % 


CA (San Jose) 


3.1 


Fl (Ft. Lauderdale) 


2.7 


PA (Pittsburg) 


2.6 


CA (Los Angeles) 


2.4 


NY (Brooklyn) 


1.9 


Connecticut 


1.3 


TX (Dallas) 


0.4 


TX (Houston) 


0.3 


FL (Jacksonville) 


0.3 


MassfiChusetts 


0.3 


New Jersey 


0.2 


CA (San Francisco) 


0.2 


NY (Manhattan) 


0.2 


PA (Philadelphia) 


0.2 


US Average 


0.5 % 
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(SLIDE 9) 
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(SLIDE 10) 
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(SLIDE 11) 



CO 
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(SLIDE 12) 
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(SLIDE 13) 
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(SLIDE 14) 

Number of Attorneys Per Capita 1989 



VV. Vii-g, S 


20 


Wyoming 


19 


Vermont 


17 


U.S. 


11 


Mich, E 


9 


N.J. 


9 


Cal, C 


8 


Mass 


7 


N. Y., N 


6 



9V 
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Mr. Wise. Well, the good news for you, I guess, is my questions 
will be kept short. You were talking about the highest technology, 
I need you to bring it down to tne most basic level for me. 

For data, you went to the Department of Justice. They didn't 
give you a CD-ROM disk, did they? 

Ms. Long. No. 

Mr. Wise. This information, did you request it? How did you re- 
quest it? 

Ms. Long. We made a series of freedom of information requests 
for a variety of different kinds of information, and we've largely 
obtained them on computer magnetic tape. 

Mr. Wise. So they were cooperative to you to that extent? 

Ms. Long. Yes. 

Mr. Wise. I just want to know the secret. Apparently, you know 
something I don't. They've not been that cooperative with us on 
anything that I'm aware of. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Long. Well, we were a bit persistent, and we've done home- 
work, in terms of what kinds of data that they were collecting, so 
we knew they had it. 

Mr. Wise. Did you run into roadblocks on any of it? 

Ms. Long. Well, there are always certain roadblocks that one ex- 
pects just in the process of getting the information. 

Mr. Burnham. All bureaucracies dance around some. But if 
you're persistent and keep asking, and you know what you want, 
you usually get the data in the end. You may know that Sue Long 
brought 13 suits under the Freedom of Information Act against the 
IRS in the last 15 years, and has won 12 of them. One is pending. 

One of the most favorable decisions says that the agencies have 
to give you data on computer tapes, et cetera, media, if it's avail- 
able. The Justice Department knows that, even though they some- 
times try to hide things. The IRS is now very cooperative v^th Sue. 
[Laughter.] . r • r 

Ms. Long. I think it takes a while; it's a new kind of informa- 
tion, this computerized information, so you'll run into some people 
who don't realize they're supposed to make it available, and you 
have to talk hard to try to convince them that it needs to be made 
available. 

Mr. Wise. Let me turn to Mr. Schiff, because I know we're going 
to have to go in 1 minute. 

Mr. ScHiFF. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was just going to ask 
one foUowup question exactly on that. I'm afraid, like the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I am computer illiterate, I regret to say. 
I'm learning fast from my children, who have this in the classroom; 
we never had it. 

So I'm going to ask a question that may be very elementary. If 
you wish to request actual computer information that you may 
make personal use of rather than someone else's translation from 
it, that means they must makt a copy of their— they're not going 
to give you their original. They must make you a copy. Is that an 
easy process? 

Ms. Long. Yes. 

Mr. ScHiFF. OK. That's what I wasn't sure of. 
Ms, Long. In fact, it's a lot easier than putting paper through a 
Xerox machine, because computers a.;e high speed, and you just 
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give one command, and it's jvist like copying on your VCR to copy 
it. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Mr. SchifF, if the privacy requirements require 
you to delete certain names, or if they want to take the names of 
the judges off a particular tape, they can just instruct the comput- 
er to do it. It's much easier than going through the old blacking 
out process. 

Mr. ScHiFF. So an obiection, in your opinion, cannot be raised by 
an agency that we can t do this because it's too difficult to provide 
a computer facsimile of what we had. According to your testimony, 
it is relatively easy for agencies to do? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. It's much cheaper than paper. 

Mr. ScHiFF. All right. I just wanted to be sure of that, in case 
that argument was raised. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I jxist want 
to compliment the witnesses. 

I've been working tr3ring to get some information together and 
struggling with it, I might add. I'm on the Judiciary Committee as 
well as on your subcommittee, so I deal with the Department of 
Justice all the time, trying to find out, for example, from the De- 
partment of Justice, questions like how often do they bring a case 
of felony possession of firearm. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. We can tell you. We'd be happy to work with the 
committee. 

Ms. Long. That kind of information is on our data. 

Mr. ScHiFF. I don't control the purse strings, however, that might 
have to pay for that, but as a second example, in how many cases 
was felony possession of a firearm brought only because the felon 
committed another crime? And you wouldn't otherwise bring it, if 
you found a felony possession of firearms, I can't get that informa- 
tion, because they say it isn't assembled enough. I suspect it is, you 
have just got to know where to look. 

So I compliment you on this presentation, the witnesses in this 
presentation, and you in having this hearing, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Wise. Thank you, Mr. Schiff. We may ask the witnesses to 
come back with some of that information. TRAC seems to be a do- 
it-yourself organization which — ^what I hear you sa3dng is that give 
you access to data, and you'll do the rest. 

Is it sufficient for the data to be available on disk or tape? And 
then my foUowup question, then, is would online access help? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. We are supported by foundations now. We are 
trying to get newspapers to pay xis to meet our operational costs so 
that we can provide them either a report, and eventually we hope 
that we will teach them to do their own research on a tape. Some 
of the big newspapers have a mainframe computer and have the 
skills to do that. 

However, on the NRC study that we're doing, we have a grant 
that we're going to provide information on a State or a utility or a 
year on the diskette, which would allow an individual newspaper 
or public interest group 

Ms. Long, Or a library. 

Mr. BuRNHAM [continuing]. Or a library to just get a diskette 
and do it on your personal computer at home, 

Ms. Long. And in terms of access, it's very easy to turn one 
form — once you have electronic media, it's very easy to turn it 
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from one form into another form. So given that some of these data 
sets are very massive in size, it makes sense to provide it in some 
form such as magnetic tape or CD-ROM rather than on online 
access, which would be relatively expensive. 

We can get online access, for example, to certain NRC data from 
S3rracuse, but we can't afford the long distance charges to access it 
that way. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. And we don't really need it. Tape is very fine for 
us or CD-ROM, when we move into that technology. 

Mr. Wise. Fm just fascinated. My sense is that, being creative, 
you're obtaining information that some congressional committees 
are having some difficulty extracting from agencies, possibly be- 
cause we don't always know what we're asking for, but also be- 
cause, I think, they are just bucking us. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Mr. Wise, I am a personal old friend of Lowell 
Dodge, the Gener^ Accounting Office official in charge of examin- 
ing the Justice Department. Lowell, Sue and I are talking, and he's 
doing some work, and we're doing some work, and we hope, eventu- 
ally, to get a more intimate cooperation going with the GAO. 

Mr. Wise. At this point, there are two votes that are coming, a 
15-minute vote followed by a 5-minute vote. I cannot endanger my 
voting record any further. The best thing I ever did was make sure 
I didn't have 100 percent starting out. 

At this point, then, I'll put the hearing in recess. What I would 
like to ask of this panel is not that you necessarily stay around, I 
appreciate it, but we could send you some questions in writing, and 
you could answer for the record, and then we might then ba back 
to talk to you by telephone. 

Mr. Bass, let me ask you, it's going to be probably 20 to 25 min- 
utes. Is that acceptable to you, or would you rather we come back 
at another time? 

Mr. Bass. Whatever is convenient for you. 

Mr. Wise. OK. What I'll do, then, is come back. I thank the 
panel, and the hearing is in recess. 
[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Wise. The hearing of the Government Information, Justice, 
and Agriculture Subcommittee will resume. There's been a promise 
of at least 5 minutes before the next vote. 

When last we left, we were turning to our third panel, which will 
be Gary Bass, executive director of 0MB Watch, Washington, DC, 
accompanied by John Chelen. As you know, the subcommittee has 
a practice of swearing in all witnesses. If you'd stand and raise 
your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Bass, Mr. Chelen, any written statement will be 
made a part of the record in its entirety, and I'd like you to sum- 
marize it any way you wish. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I'm going to let John Chelen begin. I 
must say it's nice to be here and have such an intimate setting 
now. 

Mr. Wise. We appreciate both of you for being here and taking 
the time and waiting. You all have a lot to say and to contribute to 
this. Thank you. Mr. Chelen. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. CHELEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
UNISON INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON DC 

Mr. Chelen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It's my pleasure, to be 
here today. We're going to try to make this personal today instead 
of doing an electronic demonstration. Maybe it's unfortunate, but 
we'd like you to try to use your imagination. 

Mr. Wise. Why is that unfortunate? 

Mr. Chelen. tfnfortunate for us, because I'm sure my words will 
fail me today. RTK NET is an online service, and it's probably very 
appropriate to aave a visual presentation. RTK NET is important 
for these kinds of situations where people need to get information 
very quickly. I think that's what should be the tenor of my com- 
ments overall. 

Unison Institute, of which I'm the executive director, concen- 
trates on information policy in trying to develop technical and com- 
puter solutions for Federal agencies and for nonprofit associations. 

We think that online access must be a significant and key part of 
any government dissemination activity. RTK NET is intended to be 
a research project or an experiment in the use of that technology. 
Hopefully it will ? ^t an example for Federal agencies, and for other 
organizations, on now they might disseminate information. 

What I want to concentrate on today is to provide a description 
of RTK NET and the services we're providing to grassroots organi- 
zations, the people at the front lii\es who really need this informa- 
tion. 

They're not as well served as intermediaries and the insiders in 
Washington who have easier access to information. I want to pro- 
vide a desc iption of those users of RTK NET, and provide a detail 
on how that information has specifically been put to use- 
First, to begin with, what is RTK NET? RTK NET was a re- 
sponse to the creation of the toxic release inventory. EPA is re- 
quired by the passage of the Emergency Planning and Community 
Right-to-Know Act, to maintain an inventory of toxic chemical re- 
leases to the environment. 

We think this law provides an extraordinary opening for commu- 
nity involvement. We wanted to pitch in and help EPA establish 
that online inventory to the best degree that it could. We had 
worked with the technology required to provide online sei-vices for 
many years and developed systems for commercial, nonprofit, and 
other governmental agencies. 

In order to take advantage of this opportunity, a diverse group of 
38 national, State, and local public interest organizations agreed to 
create a computer network, RTK NET, centered on the use of this 
right-to-know information. 

RTK NET was designed to help them collectively make more ef- 
fective use of this information. However, RTK NET also had an- 
other goal in mind, to demonstrate to EPA an example of how the 
TRI should be operated by EPA itself. 

EPA was quite direct and forthright in moving along with its 
own plans for the National Library of Medicine. 

However, we believed that better services could be provided, es- 
pecially to grassroots and other local orgaiii^atione that need this 
data. So by creating and actually operating RTK NET, we could 
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demonstrate these alternatives, and we could do it in a way that 
would keep us honest. We would know what was necessary by actu- 
ally doing the hand holding and working with local groups. We 
would know what their requirements reallv were. We could contin- 
ue, on an evolving basis, to determine what users really needed, 
and how to enhaiice those services, mainly to the end that EPA 
could improve its own legislatively mandated system. 

With those goals in mind, RTK NET then was intended to pro- 
vide four services. The first was electronic mail, sending private 
electronic messages between individuals so they could facilitate 
their joint activities. , , j 

The second was electronic conferencing, whereby discussions and 
group projects can electronically share messages and files. A group 
dialog can be established, joint work products developed, and con- 
sensus achieved. , 

The third is access to news and other information, lypicaily, tast 
breaking alerts, general news, or recent reports, can be made avail- 
able to a large group of people with relatively little effort. You can 
also save a considerable amount of money. Postage, labor, and all 
the attendant expenses can be taken substantially reduced. 

The fourth, and perhaps the most unique part of RTK is 
data base access. The full TRI data base, as well as other data files, 
are available through RTK NET along with a full range of contem- 
porary software tools that are necessary to complete a professional 
analysis and report. These tools are provided in a way that makes 
it suitable for varying levels of sophistication of the users them- 
selves. 

While there are other local national networks that are success- 
fully providing data and other services, we think that RTK NET is 
breaking new ground because of its large volume of national data. 
Users who access RTK NET are able to find out the sources of pol- 
lution in their own neighborhoods and communities, and they are 
the ones who are personally responsible for finding out how to stop 
these releases. 

As I said, RTK NET assumes that there are vast differences in 
the skill levels of the users who are interested in this information, 
so there have to be various levels of user sophistication of the soft- 
ware tools that are available for these users to select. 

Any skill level, from novice to professional, can find the type of 
software tools they need. A novice can select a less complex choice 
for obtaining data. The computer could ask them a series of simple 
questions on the chemical, the State, and the year of interest. 

After they respond to these questions, a listing of the facilities 
and the amounts that they release would be presented to them in 
descending order by volume, with a grand total at the end. 

A more experienced user would use a more powerful option 
where the choices of content and format would be broader, the 
processes would be longer, and inquiry rules more strict. Finally, 
the most sophisticated user would use a complex computer lan- 
guage to target the exact information that they wanted and specify 
the format they need. . , , 

We think we have to be able to serve all of those various levels 
in order to provide the full range of information capabilities that 
are necessary to fully implement the law. 
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Who are the RTK NET users? As I said earUer, it was initially 
formed to help a group of 38 national, local, and grassroots organi- 
zations, and it very much has focused on their specific pollution 
prevention activities. 

Right now, they do continue to make up the greatest portion of 
RTK NET users. However, because the p-oal of pollution prevention 
entails joint activities, and because the^; solutions depend upon all 
sectors of the community, RTK NET Jks been opened up to other 
users. 

Anyone with a commitment to use the information and to work 
cooperatively to address the issues of toxic chemical releases has 
been welcome to join RTK NET. We did have a limitation, mainly 
self-imposed, of 200 users. That was initially targeted as the 
number of people that we could provide technical support to, 
mainly because of our own budgetary and staffing targets. 

Since then, the number of users has increased, and we have more 
than 275 participants. On page 7 of the written text, there is a 
chart that shows the relative size of the RTK NET user groups. 
Roughly half are public interest organization, typically grassroots, 
but they do include State and national organizations as well. 

One-fourth of these are Grovernment, primarily EPA. The others 
represent business, media, and academic and research interests. 
About half of these users are from our three regional target areas, 
the northeast, the Great Lakes, and the Gulf Coast. 

These three areas were targeted because they represent high 
concentrations of releases, according to the TRI data. We thought 
we'd find a very willing and capable group in every one of these 
locations who could very tangibly work with the information. 

The third area, or the second area, actually, is how has RTK 
NET been used? One of the fabulous things about the TRI is that it 
does open up a direct channel between centralized Federal Govern- 
ment and popular local efforts. 

Through RTK NET, which is probably an adjunct to that chan- 
nel, the typical barriers to access information have been eliminat- 
ed. Users can avoid the distillation, the overreflnement, the repack- 
aging, and the pricing, that is common with other Government 
data. 

. Users are able to shorten that distance between themselves and 
this evidence that's very relevant to their community interests. 
Users have complete access to the entire national TRI data base of 
over 4 million records and perhaps 750 million individual data ele- 
ments. 

These data elements cover individual local facilities and the 
actual information these facilities report. For example, a user can 
find out how much lead was released to the air, land, and water by 
any specific industrial facility in any jurisdiction in the last 3 
years, 1987, 1988, and 1989, for which the data are available. 

Users can sort this information by city, county. State, zip code, or 
congressional district. They can compare totals by year, by types of 
facilities throughout the entire country. They can create files they 
can transfer or download to their own PCs and use in their own 
spreadsheets and data base management programs. 

Examples that we've discovered show the leverage that's possi- 
ble. Essentially, local groups can be deputized perhaps unofficially 
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and indirectly, but certainly intentionally, to help enforce Federal 
policies and program goals. 

Moreover, these examples are outside of the official planned local 
activities that were originally established by the legislation. There 
are no direct costs to the Federal Government for these activities 
outside of the information distribution mechanisms themselves. 

I think I'd like to talk about three general categories of the uses 
of RTK NET, The first would be local efforts at individual facili- 
ties, around the activities of these facilities, the second would be 
general policy development, and the third would be city. State, and 
other jurisdictional initiatives. 

Let's take an example of efforts at individual facilities. In Chica- 
go, Citizens for a Better Environment, working with the League of 
Women Voters, the Sierra Club, and other local organizations, 
became concerned with the air emission reports of a particular fur- 
niture company. 

The size of these emissions triggered concern and greater re- 
search, leading directly to the discovery of permit violations where 
the facility exceeded permit emission levels. Additionally, they 
were found to lack other permits required for construction and op- 
erations. Everybody is expecting litigation and prosecution at the 
State level as a result of this. Additionally, other local companies 
have opened dialogs with these groups because of the likely events 
that may occur if their facilities are further researched as well. 

If we look at general policy development, several organizations 
have used the information to further their own general policy and 
programmatic goals. Zero population growth, for example, looked 
at the general impact of higher density habitation, U,S. Public In- 
terest Research Group considered and projected the overall volume 
of toxic releases in particular industries, including chemicals not 
included in the TRI, The National Association of Manufacturers is 
targeting companies who have major releases in order to promote 
the development of policy alternatives and remedial programs. 

At the political arena, initiatives are occurring at all levels. One 
good example has occurred in Maine, The Maine National Re- 
sources Council is tracking corporate emitters as part of a state- 
wide industrial toxics project to reduce emissions. They are work- 
ing directly with companies to voluntarily reduce the emissions of 
17 priority chemicals. 

Finally, a commercial group is advising on socially responsible 
investment. They are using the TRI data as a factor in ranking the 
social benefits, or harm of the activities of specific companies. This 
ranking is then provided to socially aware investors. 

In conclusion, RTK NET and the use of TRI data should stand as 
an example of the leverage that is possible by opening direct chan- 
nels to Government data. Use of online technology per se can make 
this fast, inexpensive, and easy. 

Government programs should include this mechanism es a spe- 
cific tool to advance programmatic needs, I'm certainly happy to 
entertain any other questions that you might have. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Chelen follows:] 
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8t«t«a«nt of 



John C. Cb«l«a, xaq. 

Xz«<nitiv« Diraotor 
Thm Unison lastituttt 



B«for« th« 

Gov«rnM«it Information, Justioa and ^^icuXtura Subcowittatt 

of tha 

CoMittaa on OoTarnaant Oparntions 
On 

Craati^a Uaas of OoTamMant Data 
Juna If, iffi 

Good morning. My naaa is John Chalan and I am tha Exacutiva 
Diractor of Tha Unison instituta, a nonprofit aducational and 
rasaarch organisation that focusas on information policy and tha 
fadarml govarnmant's conputarisation activitias, 

A major issu«« of intarast to us is how govarnmant information is 
collactad and distributad, aspacially in alactronic or digital 
formats, Bacausa of that intarast, va ara co-sponsors of rtK KET, 
a noval alactronic information sarvica that is providing on-lina 
accass to anvironmantal information. 

My tastimony today will covar thraa main araas concarnina 
alactronic public accass: 

A dascription of RTX KBT and tha sarvicas wa ara 
providing to grass-roots anvironmantal organizations; 

A dascription of the usars of rtk NET; and 

A dascription of how RTK KET information has baan put to 
usa. 



What is RTX MKT? 



Tha Toxic Ralaasa invantory (TRI) that EPA is requirad to maintain 
by tha Passaga of tha Emarganoy Planning and Community Right-to- 
Know Act of 1986 (Titla III of tha suparfund Amandmants and 
Raauthoriration Act) craatad an axtraordinary opaning for community 
involvamant in major chamical accidant pravention, amergancy 
praparadnass, and chamical ralaasa raporting, Bacausa of that law, 
thara is a fadaral lagal mandata for citizan participation in 
chamical haalth and safaty planning and monitoring at tha local 
laval. 



In ordar to taka advantaga of tha naw opportunities for pollution 
pravantion that this law craatad, a divarsa group of 38 national, 
stata, and local public intarast organizations agraad to craata a 
computer network centered on the use of chemical right- to-)cnow 
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informution* This ooaput«r n«tvork, rtk msT, vas dssignsd to 
iaprov« th«ir coll«ctiv« ability to aoc«ss and aaka affactiva usa 
of chaaical right*to*)uiov information and national chaaioal safaty 
axpartisa* 

Rovavar^ RTX HET also had anothar goal in aind, to daaonstrata to 
EPA an azaapla of hov tha TRZ should ba oparatad by 2PA itsalf • Wa 
hava vorkad vith tha taohnology raguirad to provida on-lina 
sarvicas for aany yaars and hava davalopad systaas for coaaarcial, 
non-profit, and othar govarnaant aganoias* Wa luiav thr.t battar 
sarvicas could ba providad that vould aaka tha data aora usaabla* 
By craating and cparating rtk MIT, va could daaonstrata 
altarnativas, datara.lna vhat usars raally naad, and continua to 
anhanca aarvicas, to tha and that BPA iaprovas its lagislativaly- 
aandatad systaa* 

RTX VET providas four kay sarvicaa: 

Elactronic Mail 

Maabars can sand privata alactronlo aassagaa to aach 
othar dccalarata thair intaraction and joint activitias* 

Elactronic confaranoing 

Discussions and group projaots <«an alactronically shara 
alaotronic aasaagas and filas* A group dlalogua can ba 
astablishad, joint vork products davalopad, and consansus 
can ba achiavad* 

Accasa to navs and othar tazt information 
Taat-braaking alarts, ganaral navs, or raoant raports can 
ba aada availabla to a larga group with ralativaly littla 
affort* Postaga, labor, and dalay can ba allainatad* 

DAtabasa Aocass 

Tha TRI and othar anvirooaantal inforaation is availabla 
vith a full ranga of contaaporary softvara tools that ara 
nacassary to ooaplata a profassional analysis and raport* 

What aalcas RTK MET uniqua is that it providas databasa accass* 
Whila thara ara othar local and national natvorlcs that ara 
auocassfully linlcing anvironmantal organisations togathar and 
halping thaa organisa and carry out thair aissions, rtk MET is 
braalci&g nav ground by providing a larga voluaa of national data^ 
Usars who aocass RTK MET ara abla to find out souroas of pollution 
in thair ooaaunitias and who parsonally is rasponsibia for thasa 
ralaasas. 

Uftara hava coaplata acoass to tha antira national TRZ databasa of 
ovar 4 aillion racorda and parhaps 750 aillion data alaaants* 
Thasa data alaaants oovar individual local facilitias and tha 
actual inforaation thay raport* Tot axaapla, a usar can find out 
^ow at4ch laad was ralaasad to tha air, land, and watar by tha 
^■Starling Pluabing Worlca'* in Ittt* 
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Us«rs can sort this information by city, county, stata, lip coda, 
or congrassional district and thay can coapara totals by yaar by 
tha typas of facilitias around tha country. Thay can craata filas 
that thay can transfar (download) to thair ovn pc>s and usa in 
thair ovn spraadshaat and databasa programs. 

Importantly, rtk KBT assuaas that thara ara vast dif farancas in tha 
skill lavals of usars who ara intarastad in this information. 
Tharafora, thara ara various lavals of aasa or sophistication of 
softwara tools that ara availabla for tha usars to salact* Any 
skill laval, from novica to profassional, oan find tha typa of 
softwara tools thay naad. For axampla, a novica could salaot a 
lass complax choica for obtaining data* Tha oomputar would ask a 
sarias of simpla quastions, such as tha chamical, stata, or yaar of 
intarast. Aftar tha usa raspondad, a listing of tha facilitias and 
tha amounts thay ralaasad would ba prasantad, in daacanding ordar 
by voluma, with a grand total at tha and. A mora axpariancad uiiar 
would usa a mora powarful systam whara tha choicas of contant and 
format would ba broadat, but tha procass would ba longar and mora 
strict. Tha most sophisticatad usar would usa a complax computar 
languaga to targat tha axaot information and spacify tha axact 
format thay might want. 



RTK KBT was originally aimad at grass roots organisars and local 
activists. It was intandad to sarva a small group that focusad on 
vary spaoific pollution pravantion issuas. As such, thasa public 
intarast participants cc^tinua to maka up tha graatast portion of 
RTK WST usars. Howavar, bacausa tha goal of pollution pravantion 
antaila joint aotivitias and solutions davalopad by all sactors of 
tha community, rtx MET has baan opanad up to othar usars. Anyona 
with a commitmant to usa tha information and to work cooparativaly 
to addrass tha issuas of toxic chamical ralaasas has baan walcoaad 
to join RTK HET (howavar subjact to our salf«-imposad sisa limit of 
200 usars basad upon budgatary and staffing targats.) 

Today wa hava mora than 275 participants, on paga 7, tha chart 
shows tha typas of rtk VST usars. Roughly half ara public intarast 
organisations, ona«-fourth ara govarnmant, and tha othars raprasant 
businass, madia, and acadamio/rasaarch intarasts. AJ»out half of 
tha usars ara from ona of our thraa ragional targat araast tha 
Northaast, tha oraat takas, and tha Gulf coast (all thraa araas 
raprasant high conoaatrations of ralaasas according to tha TRI 
data. ) 



Tha TRI opans a diract channal batwaan cantraliiad fadaral 
govarnmant and popular local af forts. Through rtk KET, tha typical 
barriara to aocass information hava baan aliminatad. usars can 
avoid tha distillation and ovar-raf inamant, rapackaging, and 
pricing that is common with othar govarnmant data, usars ara abla 



Who Ara tha RTX RXT Usars? 



How Kas RTK VET Baan Usad? 
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to shorten th« aistano* b«tv««n th«as«lv«s and this tangibla 
•vidanoa that* a ralavant to thair oouunity intaraata* 

Thfi azasplaa that va*va diacovarad ahov tha lavaraga that is 
poaaibla* Baaantially, local groupa can ba daputisad, parhapa 
unofficially and indiractly, to halp anforca fadaral policiaa and 
programa* Noraovar, thaaa azaaplaa ara outaida of tha official 
plannad local activitiaa that vara originally aatablishad by tha 
lagialation* Thara ara no diract coata to tha fadaral govarnaant 
for thaaa activitiaa, outaida of tha information diatribution 
■achaniaaa thamaalvaa* 

Thaaa azaaplaa fall into thraa ganaral catagoriaaz 

Sfforta at Individual fa^ilitiaa; 

- Ganaral policy davalopaant; 

City, Stata, and othar Juriadictional initiativaa* 

I.at*a taka an axaapla of afforta at individual facilitiaa* In 
Chicago, Citiiana for a Battar Environaant, working vith tha i>aagua 
of Woaan Votara, tha Siarra Club, and othara, bacaaa concarnad vith 
air aaiaaiona raporta of a particular furnitura coapany* Tha aisa 
of thaaa aaiaaiona triggarad graatar raaaarch, laading to tha 
diacovary of parait violationa, vhara tha facility axcaadad 
aaiaaion liaita and vaa found to lack othar paraita raquirad for 
conatruction and oparationa* Litigation and proaacution at tha 
atata laval ara Xikaly to raault* Additionally, othar local 
coapaniaa hava opanad dialoguaa vith thaaa groupa* 

For ganaral policy davalopaant, Saro Population Grovth loolcad at 
tha ganaral iapact of highar danaity habitation* U*6* Public 
Intaraat Raaaarch Group conaidarad and projactad tha ovarall voliiaa 
of toxic ralaaaaa in particular induatriaa, including chaaicala not 
includad in tha TRI. Tha Hational Aaaooiation of Manufacturara ia 
targating coapaniaa vho hava aajor ralaaaaa in ordar to proaota tha 
davalopaant of policy altarnativaa and raaadial prograaa. 

in tha political arana, initiativaa ara occurring at all lavala* 
ona good axaapla ia occurring in Maina* Tha Maina natural 
Raaouroaa Council ia tracking corporata aaittara aa part of tha 
indua trial Toxica Pro j act to raduca aaiaaiona* Thay ara working 
diract ly vith coapaniaa to voluntarily raduca tha aaiaaiona of 17 
priority chaaicala* Finally, a coaaarcial group adviaing on 
aocially raaponaibla invaataant ia uaing tha TRI data aa a factor 
in ranking tha aocial banafita of apacific coapaniaa* 

In cone lua ion, RTK HIT/ and tha uaa of TRI data, ahould atand a a an 
azaapla of tha lavaraga that ia poaaibla by opaning diract channal 
to govarnaant data* Tha ua of on-lina tachnology can aaka thia 
faat, inaxpanaiva, and •^*y* Govarnaant prograaa ahould includa 
thaaa aachaniaaa aa a apacific tool to advanca prograaaatic naada* 
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Mr. Wise. Mr. Bass. 

STATEMENT OF GARY BASS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 0MB 
WATCH, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think John's summary of 
our right-to-know computer network is quite compelling. It reminds 
me that RTK NET sort of serves as a bridge to a land that many of 
us haven't visited. Most of us really didn't have a sense of what 
was on the other side until the bridge had been built. 

As someone who is not a **techie" and doesn't really understand 
a lot of the technical language behind much of the demonstrations 
we've seen today, I'd like to share a couple of really important 
points. 

First of all, as John just told us, RTK NET shows very clearly 
that there are different types of users and that whatever systems 
we set up really need to respond to a variety of levels from the 
novice like I may be to a very sophisticated computer literate indi- 
vidual like many of the earlier witnesses. 

Second, we have discovered, by doing RTK NET, that one set of 
data alone is very meaningful but becomes far more meaningful 
when we can link it with other, if not disparate, then related infor- 
mation. It becomes much more powerful, and the electronic age 
allows us to do much of that. 

Third, a heck of a lot of training needs to be done with any of 
these kinds of things, whether it's CD-ROM or the interpretation 
of the data or whether it's an online system like John has been de- 
scribing. 

The last preliminary point that I want to make, in terms of the 
summary that I just heard, is that there are different strokes for 
different folks; and that is, CD-ROM is probably the appropriate 
technology in some cases, online services are probably the appro- 
priate technology in other cases. 

I don't think there is a "right" technology yet. I think that as 
you want to manipulate large amounts of data, and if data is quick- 
ly changing, you want an online service. If it's archival informa- 
tion, in the nature of the first demonstration we saw today, it's ex- 
cellent to have it on CD-ROM where you can have it locally and 
use it. So different strokes for different folks. 

Now let me turn to the broader lessons I've learned for policy 
purposes. I've learned many a time that I should never have more 
than five points, because then I can't slam one fist on the table 
while ticking off the points with the other. So I'll keep it to five 
quick points. 

First is that there it: already an enormous and growing demand 
for public access to government information. The TRI experience 
that we've described is only one piece of that pie. We're getting a 
good sense that people really do want to get information. 

A major hurdle is technology, as we've been talking about. Al- 
though technology is overwhelming to some, I must not*^ that in 
1981 roughly about 17 percent of public schools had microcomput- 
ers. You take a look at data for 1989, and 97 percent have micro- 
computers. 
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And if you also take a look at a 4-year period between 1984 and 
1989, how many of those educational facilities do you think had 
computer communication linkages? You will see a fourfold increase 
jumping all the way from 7 percent to 28 percent. 

The point is that the technology is becoming easier to use. There 
are hurdles, but they're becoming less obvious, and there's greater 
demand as that happens. I thiiiS: as those demands increase, we 
have to target in on who are really the audiences we want to 
reach, especially initially. 

It's very hard to go to the layperson or the person at home in 
many cases. RTK NET has taught us that we want to really reach 
what we are calling intermediary groups, groups who also reach 
out to broader audiences themselves, whether they be the nonprofit 
community or whether they be the media. But these are groups 
who have additional reach to the public. 

I also think that there's growing pressure on CJongress to respond 
to this right-to-know movement, which calls for allowing access to 
government information. I'm reminded that in the other body of 
Congress, Senator Kohl has introduced a bill, and a bill has also 
been introduced in the House by Representative Sawyer for a stu- 
dent counseling and assistance network which would take the 
models of the right-to-know network, RTK NET, and apply it to 
access to student financial aid so that we could promote equal edu- 
cational opportunity in its greatest possible way. 

The notion of Government making the Federal Register online or 
a Congressional Record online is also growing. These documents 
are government bibles, if you will, and yet we don't have, many 
times, direct access or a way of manipulating information to find 
w^hat w^e need. 

This subcommittee and the full committee ;srorked last year very 
effectively on developing a bill for EPA to make it a cabinet level 
agency. One section provided affirmative on public access, and pro- 
vided an excellent model for agencies. I should note that the ad- 
ministration did not oppose that section of the bill. They were actu- 
ally quite supportive of that provision. 

So I think there are growing pressures. One could even envision 
where we could go with that public demand. Maybe the time will 
come where Governor Sununu may purchase his stamps through 
electronic conferencing instead of using government paid limou- 
sines. 

The notion of using electronic means offers up a number of possi- 
bilities that we probably haven't even thought of yet. And I also 
should mention that there are many pressures working in the op- 
posite direction, opposing right to know. We have to fight those ini- 
tiatives. 

There is one even pending in this House right now dealing with 
the Community Reinvestment Act, which would, in essence, move 
the right to know in the wrong direction by excluding about 80 per- 
cent of banks from its requirements. So I would say that there is 
an enormous, enormous demand for public access, but powerful 
pressures to oppose it. 

The second point is that the cost is not that great. I talked to a 
lot of people in Congress and they think, ''Oh, my god, we're going 
to spend millions for public access." I just don't think that's true. 
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The RTK NET experiment showed that it was a relatively low 
cost endeavor, and if we start to build public access as part of the 
information resources management principles, the planning con- 
cepts within the agencies, then public access, if seen as part of that 
planning cycle, really becomes an incremental cost. It's really not a 
significant expense. 

So I think that's important. And by the way, I think 0MB can 
play a helpful role here, particularly with its Circular A-130 that 
you mentioned earlier. They certainly could play a very important 
role in helping to push agencies in the direction of that kind of 
comprehensive planning. I must add that fees are important to 
users. John mentioned that it was free for people to use RTK NET. 
I think government has an important responsibility of keeping cost 
as low as possible. People in your own congressional district, from a 
rural area, often don't have the resources but may want the kind 
of information that's important to them. You've got to keep costs 
very low. 

I'm reminded of your example at the beginning of the hearing 
about the CD-ROM that's so expensive. I would add to your list 
that I went to purchase a directory of congressional members, be- 
cause I want to know who you all are, and it's $59 on paper. To buy 
it on a diskette, which should be cheaper, especially since you don't 
have to print it, was $299. 

Mr. Wise. You have to pay for quality. What can I say. 

Mr. Bass. But it didn't have your picture. The third point that I 
want to make — and I'll keep pounding with this hand. Public 
access will definitely create greater data quality, and it will in- 
crease new kinds of usage. 

I've heard a number of agencies say, "Geez, we can't go through 
public access. Our data isn't good enough." That's precisely the 
wrong kind of shield or the excuse to use. We have got to encour- 
age public access, and the TRI experience really shows as the 
public uses it, the government, as well as those giving the informa- 
tion to the government, become far more responsible and accurate 
in the information they provide. 

That is absolutely essential. I should add that the TRI experience 
also showed that the public, the lay public, are responsible manag- 
ers. They know how to use the information in the right arena, and 
they know how to get expert consultation when the information is 
too overwhelming. 

The fourth point I want to make is that agencies are going to 
have to undergo a cultural change, if you will. It may be painful, 
but that cultural change has to include the involvement or the 
principled notion of public access. 

EPA is a great example. When the 1986 community right to 
know law passed, I would say EPA, frankly, went into this whole 
experience kicking and screaming. They were mandated by Con- 
gress to make this information available through computer tele- 
communications and did not eagerly embrace the mandate.. 

Buc now, after several years, I would say they are major advo- 
cates for public access. The EPA staff that have been doing the TRI 
are now the ones actually moving to other parts of EPA and en- 
couraging public access. And the realization is that it's going to 
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make government more efficient, and it's gomg to get greater 
public involvement in the decisionmaking process. 

I must add, as an aside here, my own point of view is it really 
doesn't matter who provides the inforniation, it s how the public 
gets it, gets it in the least cost, and m the easiest format for use , J 
think government has a primary role in doing that, but it doesnt 
obviate the role of the private sector. , , , 

The last point I want to make, and it's probably the most impor- 
tant point Sf the five, and that is data linkage is critical. We need 
to build an information infrastructure in f ^^^^^^f J.^'^^ 
exist. We need Congress to take the lead, and we need OMB to take 
the lead. There are roles for everyone. . • i j w j 

For example. Congress could expand this TRI law to include Fed- 
eral facluties or to include the standard industrial classification 
cSes Sond the manufacturing sector OMB could play a vexy 
critical role by really getting the Federal information locator 
system underway, which was mandated 10 years ago. 

That locator system would really be a backbone for the public, 
for you and me and all of us to find what information even exists 
in our government, and where it is. . ^ , . r- i^„j 

And agencies have a responsibility. EPA is takmg a fine lead m 
developing a facility identification or facility index system, l}^/^^- 
S systfm helps provide a kind of crosswalk so we could find m- 
formadon from one part of the agency to another part of the 
agency. We've shown on RTK NET the potential use of FINDS by 
Unking two disparate regulatory data bases. Even the EPA regula- 
tory offices are amazed at the possibility. The possible realm of 
where it could go isn't just simply public access it s also how agen- 
des can improve its management and regulatory e^^^^^^ 

The day is also coming where we can take the JUAl principles 
using CD-ROM and the online information that John was talking 
about with the TRI, bring them together so we can develop really 
nice maps That way wl can see when West Virginia becomes 
beach fr?nt property or the extent of pollutante spreading through 
the air The EPA has already got a CD-ROM like that 

So all in all, I think where we're at today is a situation where we 
have new technology. We're lacking the infrastructure to really 
make great use of public access. The challenge is in front of us, and 
I think your concept of hearings here is absolutely critical. 

We are so bogged down in the jargon of public access, whether it 
be cyberspace or bandwidths, or whatever, we often lose sight ot 
the bottom line: How do we get public information, and how do we 
get it in a way that's cheap and makes sense for what we need? So 
I congratulate you on having this hearing. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Bass follows:] 
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My name is Gary Bass and I am the Executive Director of 
OMB Watch, a nonprofit research, educational and advocacy organization that 
momtors Executive Branch activities that affect nonprofit, public interest and 
community groups. Though we focus on the White House OfGce of Management 
and Budget (OMB). we also work to encourage broad public participation in 
government decision-making and to promote a more open and accountable 
federal government. 

An undergirding principle for OMB Watch, therefore, is that the public has a 
right 10 know about government initiatives, including the right to know about and 
use public information collected by the government. In the electronic age real ac- 
cess requires eliminating barriers of cost and complexity. 
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My testimony today will cover two main a/cas concerning electronic public ac- 



OMB Watch's practical experience uith the dissemination of eox-ernment 
information through an online experimental project called RfK NET 
(Right-to-Know Computer Netu-ork); and 

Policy implications drawn from this experience. 
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RTK NET represents a good example of creative uses of govemmenl information and is 
unique in several ways: 

■ It is innovative in its funding sources, being a joint effort of private foundations and 
the government; 

■ It employs commonly available - and relatively inexpensive - equipment and 
software put together in a manner that goes beyond what other services traditionally 
offer; 

■ It offers data analytic capabilities for the lay person who may not be fully computer 
literate; and 

■ It suggests developments for how government should begin to link or integrate infor- 
mation resources. 



PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE: RTK NET 

OMB Watch, in cooperation with Unison Institute, operates RTK NET, a computer net- 
work that allows anyone with a computer and a modem to access information about toxic 
chemical releases collected by the EPA. 

With support from the EPA as well as a number of pri\ate foundations, such as the 
Bauman Foundation, Joyce Foundation, Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, George Gund 
Foundation, James C. Penney Foundation, and the Beldon Fund, the RTK NET Pilot 
Project was started last Thanksgiving. The two-year Pilot was established to explore creative 
mechanisms for distribution and linkage of government information, starting with the 
EPA's Toxics Release Inventory (TRI). 

TRI was created by the Superfund Amendments and Reauthorization Act, which was 
passed in 1986. Under this Act, every manufacturer that uses a certain quantity of more 
than 300 chemicals that endanger health and the environment must report each release of 
those chemicals to the land, air, and water, as well as transfers of the chemicals to other 
sites. The EPA now has records of these emissions and transfers for 1987, 1988 and 1989, 
from approximately 20,000 factories. The legislation that provides for the TRI, also requires 
the government to make the information available \o the public. 

As this Subcommittee knows from other hearings, the EPA contracted with the Nation- 
al Library of Medicine to provide the mandated online access to the data. At the same 
lime - and much less known - EPA made the data available to the public for purchase. 
Several environmental, press, and other organizations bought the data tapes for preparation 
of reports and stories on toxic releases. 

OMB Watch also obtained the TRI data and proceeded to make it available on RTK 
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NET. Under the Pilot, RTK NET provides four services: 

■ Database Access. Alternative methods for people with differing levels of computer 
skills to search databases which link previously disparate sources of information 
(such as the TRJ with water permit data and health dala); 

■ Electronic Mail. Participants can communicate with one another (either singly or in 
groups) through computer generated mail. High security levels are maintained to as- 
sure confidentiality and security; 

■ Electronic Conferencing. Computer conferences are being tried v/ith different 
management approaches to test out what works. The electronic conference allows 
debates and discussions to develop without the cost of travel or scheduling times 
when everyone can be at a phone; and 

■ Access to news and information. Information from major newspapers, newsletters, 
trade publications, and important reports are put on the system daily, along with ac- 
tion alerts about toxics issues. These might include responses to federal legislation or 
regulations, court cases, or state actions. 



How Has RTK NET Been Put to Use 

Armed with knowledge, citizens can take an active role in shaping their environment. 
Citizens sue companies to enforce environmental regulations that are not being followed. 
Citizens negotiate good neighbor agreements with industry' to set targets for reducing pollu- 
tion. Citizens also become actively involved in figuring out strategies to achieve pollution 
prevention. One of the users of RTK NET successfully pressed for the creation and funding 
of a government program that now provides inspection and technical assistance to manufac- 
turers in Kentucky. Citizens, workers, as well as industry, can use the information collected 
by the EPA to get a sense of how industry could improve its production processes. In these 
situations, citizens and workers become involved in setting priorities for the environment in 
which they live. 

Participants use information they gather from RTK NET in a variety of ways: 

As a grounds for negotiating with industry 

■ A user in Illinois has been invited to participate in a local corporate Chemical Acci- 
dent and Emergency Response task force based on media coverage of information he 
gathered from RTK NET. 

As a way of monitoring toxics use reduction 

■ An environmental activist in Maine is tracking current emissions from the metals in- 
dustry to compare with future emissions to ensure that the industry complies with 
recently enacted Toxics Use Reduction legislation. 
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■ A participant in Texas has focused on a specific manufaaurer's toxic emissions and 
established goals for reductions, which he hopes to negotiate with plant managers. 

As a way to influence program and policy development 

■ A nationally-based public interest group used RTK NET to help prepare a report on 
additional hazards shown byTRI releases. 

■ Two organizations used RTK NET information to further their own agendas in such 
areas as population and growth issues and responsible investment strategies. 

■ A coalition cross-checked TRI data for a report that identified gaps in the TRI right- 
to-know law and described necessary improvements. 

As a way tofadlitaU communication among activists 

■ A network of activists in Illinois passes drafts of proposals and other documents 
through RTK NET*s E-mail system. 

■ An activist in Virginia has received information about pursuing citizen suits against 
TRI violators by posting a query on RTK NET. 

As a basis for presenting information to the press 

■ A community organizer in Massachusetts has coupled information from RTK NET 
with health data for eight surrounding towns and received coverage in local 
newspapers. 

As an educational tool 
m An environmentalist in Pennsylvania has used health information about specific 
chemicals to inform other environmentalists about the impact of local emissions. 

■ A firefighter in Maine uses similar information in his emergency response classes for 
other firefighters and industrial workers. 

■ Faculty members teaching in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and California are 
using RTK NET for classes on environmental issues, and one graduate student has 
used the service to help prepare a thesis. 

Some very specific ways in which people are using RTK NET are described in Attach- 
ment A which is a copy of a page from our Summer, 1991 RTC NET newsletter, called On- 
line. 

We have found that once citizens become exposed to the TRI data, they want to know 
more. Many RTK NET participants call to ask that we distribute more types of information. 
For example, they want to know what impact the releases have on health and the environ- 
ment. They want to know how products can be made in a more environmentally friendly 
way They want to know how to reduce overall emissions. They also want to know how other 
citizens interpret the information available on RTK NET. This involvement and curiosity is 
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an important step toward producing an informed citizeniy. Sadly, we can't provide all this 
information, because the government isn*t collecting or disseminating the information. But 
government could certainly share more than it is now. 

Once informed, citizens can contribute to public policy debates. Access to information 
has opened the door for citizens to discuss toxic chemical use and regulation with industry 
and government. One of our participants has developed a survey on pollution prevention as 
the first step in discussions with companies in Illinois. Because he already knows the 
volume of chemical releases from the company, he is prepared to make specific recommen- 
dations. 

Access to the data has also provided insight as to how the law can be improved. Users 
have discovered that important industries and chemicals are not covered by the TRI. Mini- 
ng and federal facilities, for example, do not have to report their releases of toxic chemicals. 
And not all ozone depleters are listed under the TRI as toxic chemicals. Pilot participants, 
along with others who have used the TRI data, have begun discussing how to expand the 
right-to-know law. 

RTK NET users, who are becoming increasingly familiar with computer access to data, 
also helped in debating and shaping EPA's implementation of a law passed at the end of the 
last Congress, the Pollution Prevention Act. The outcome of that debate is yet to be con- 
cluded as OMB has not reviewed the EPA proposed information collection request. But 
public input was welcomed at EPA and has greatly influenced its decisions on the types of 
data to collect. 



Making RTK NET Responsive to Different Types of Users 

RTK NET offers different types of information on the system-some text-based and 
some numerical. Beyond a number of newsletters and other documents, we have on the sys- 
tem (or are preparing to load): 

■ 1987, 1988, and 1989 TRI data; 

■ New Jersey Health Fact Sheets; 

■ Permit Compliance System, which provides information about water permits; 

■ Information on state right-to-know laws and regulations; 

■ EPA's Facility Identification Number System, which serves as a crosswalk to track 
facility compliance under different regulatory programs; and 

■ Commonly used envirormiental bulletin board systems. 

With additional resources, we hope to obtain selected health data, Census TIGRE files, 
and data from the Survey on Income and Program Participation. We also hope to experi- 
ment with using the RTK NET data in developing locally based mapping services. 

RTK NET users have computer skills ranging from novice to expert, and from neophyte 
to pro with regard to use of online systems. The same broad range of skills exists when it 
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comes to interpretation of the data. Thus. RTK NET had to be structured in a way that 
could respond to the different levels of expertise -particularly because of the complexity of 
the data. I have attached a more complete review of the different search strategies available 
to RTK NET users (see Attachment B). 

One strength of RTK NET is its ability to pro\ide different ways of accessing the same 
data- As an individual's computer skills increase so does »he opportunity to conduct com- 
plex searches. On RTK NET, however, the novice user is not ignored. We have developed 
"canned" programs to allow users failsafe means of getting the information they need. And 
we have shovm users that we put to use their feedback on how to make the system more 
"user friendly." 

Access to text-based information is also handled different for different types of users. 
Someone may type a word or set of words and RTK NET will display a list of documents 
containing that word (or words). The user may move to the document he or she wants to 
read or may scroll through ihem ail. .Mternaiively, the user can request to display only un- 
read documents or only those from a certain time period. Finally, for those more hierarchi- 
cally oriented, they can look up documents in various parts of a topical outline. 



Who Uses RTK NET? 

It has been said that primarily researchers and lawyers use environmental information 
collected by the Federal government. While a fair number of lawyers and researchers do 
use RTK NET, they are not the only audience. Ciiizen activists use the information on RTK 
NET for community organizing, the media use the information to develop and verify 
stories, workers use the information to find out about the chemicals to which they have 
been exposed, and firefighters use the information to prepare themselves to respond to 
fires al manufacturing facilities. 

The image of use primarily by researchers and lawyers may be grounded in the fact that 
they have the resources to pay for access to the data, including ; ^ proper equipment and 
trained personnel. RTK NET is an attempt to level the playing \^ Therefore, consider- 
able energy has been devoted to training people lo use RTK NET and other online sys- 
tems -to gel over their fears of using computer telecommunications. 

We have more than 250 participants; roughly half are public interest organizations, a 
quarter are government, and the remainder are a combination of business, press, and 
academic/research facilities (see chart on next page). About Lalf of the users live in one of 
three locations we have chosen to give special attention -the Northeast, the Great Lakes, 
and the Gulf Coast; the remainder are distributed around the country. 

The number of participants is quite surprising for two reasons. First, we did not adver- 
tise RTK NET services. Second, we had planned lo limit the Pilot to 200 applicants 
throughout the two-year period. We have been surprised at the extensive and intensive in- 
terest in RTK NET of national, state, and community groups. Now we are looking at 
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Types ofRTKNET Users 
May 1991 



EPA 



Publ'tc Interest 




Reseaich/Acadefnic 



Other Govt 



various options for making RTK NET more widely available. 

Public interest groups have been the most active on RTK NET, and government 
employees have been the least active. The lack of participation by govenmient employees, 
EPA in particular, may have something to say about the priorities of public access for agen- 
cies that are involved in regulatory enforcement As one EPA employee told us, "Pm too 
busy doing my job to use the data or discuss it with others on RTX NET." This person's job 
was to deal with the TRI data. 



The RTK NET experiment has demonstrated the social benefit derived from access to 
toxics information and the eagerness of the public to use such data. It has also shown that 
there are different types of publics, with differing needs and levels of skill. Our online 
telecommunications experiment has focused on groups that might serve as an intermediary 
to broader segments of the public, primarily because of the cost and complexities of newer 
technologies make it difficult for individuals and lower income organizations to use com- 
puter telecommunications. In using toxics data available through RTK NET, our pilot par- 
ticipants have helped to promote improved data quality and voluntary toxics use reduction 
efforts. 

Strong feedback from all kinds of users - including EPA itself- makes it clear that one 
set of data standing alone, no matter how interesting is not nearly as beneficial as the com- 
bination of disparate yet related data sets. Environmental problems, as well as other social 
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issues, are inherently multidimensional; computer technology shove's these dimensions to be 
arrayed together. For example, we linked the toxics data on RTK NET with health informa- 
tion. Now users are requesting that we link such data with other environmental and health 
information, as well as census data. 

Tliere are many lessons that the government can learn from the RTK NET experiment. 
As the Pilot continues, we inevitably will learn many more things. For now, though, I would 
like to address five of these lessons: 

1 There is enormous demand for access to government information from stale and 
community groups. As described above, participation in RTK NET exceeded expec- 
tations. The hurdle is the complexity of using modems and sophisticated equipment, 
such as CD-ROM players. But as prices declinp and technology advances, more and 
more people are becoming familiar with electronic access. The rise of computers in 
schools and the sale of conmiercial online services, such as Prodigy, are making 
electronic access increasingly wanted by the public and feasible for government agen- 
cies. 

At issue will be how federal agencies provide the information to the public. User par- 
ticipation in the design and evolution is essential. While not every citizen will want 
electronic access, "intermediary" groups will. These groups, often nonprofit organiza- 
tions and press, distribute information to wider audiences. This is a core constituency 
that must have its public access needs served and arc beginning to demand it. 

For example, the RTK NET experiences stimulated Senator Herb Kohl to introduce 
the Student Counseling and Assistance Network Act to provide information about 
postsecondary financial assistance and guidance counseling programs that improve 
chances of participation in postsecondary educational opportimities. The bill would 
have the Education Department provide a computer service like RTK NET for 
guidance counselors, professionals involved in working with students, parents, and 
students. Fee waivers would be provided for those without the resources to pay for 
the services. 

Last year the House passed a bill to make the EPA a cabinet-level agency. In the bill 
was a section on public access, which this Subcommittee worked on. The section 
would call for improved data integration and linkage, and further experiments like 
you have heard testimony about today with computer telecommunications and CD- 
ROMs. Interestingly enough, the Administration had no problems with that section 
of the bill. 

The message is clear: the public wants access to government information. Congress 
and the Administration are beginning to get the mess ^e. 

2 The cost of public access is not very great, especially if considered a component of 
managing information. In talking with agencies and congressional committees there 
is an assumption that public access is a major government expense, costing millions 
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each year. This is simply not true, especially if amortized over time. The entire RTK 
NET experience since 1988 has cost less than $400,000, including the purchase of 
hardware, development of software, training materials and conferences, and main- 
tenance of the system. The cost of adding more information or users is negligible; it 
was the design and training that was expensive. 

System design costs could be greatly reduced if public access were seen as part of the 
information lifecycle for agency planning purposes and if it were spread over time. 
Once information is collected and organized, public access is a minor incremental 
cost The big cost is in processing the data and impro\Tng its quality. Hopefully, 
OMB's Circular A-130, the Management of Federal Information Resources, will en- 
courage agencies to plan for public access when conduaing their five-year system 
plans. 

As electronic public access becomes more common, Congress may need to consider 
alternative ways of funding information activities since there are likely to be larger 
one-time cost allocations for equipment and software. This could be particularly 
problematic if the concept of spending caps as passed in the Budget Enforcement Act 
are kept in place. It also raises concerns about whether Congress will allow user fees 
from information services to be considered as a way to pay for the dissemination of 
the information or whether OMB will allow it to be counted as a means for offsetting 
lowering taxes, such as the luxury tax on boats, under pay-as-you-go requirements. 

3 Public access will improve the quality of government data and create new oppor- 
tunities for improving social and economic conditions. Public input through RTK 
NET and other means has stimulated EPA and industry to improve the quality of the 
TRI data. As public access becomes more common, there will be greater emphasis to 
improve the quality of other databases. 

Some have argued that public access should be limited because the quality of the 
data is suspect If true, this is all the more reason to promote public access. It will put 
pressure on government and providers of the information to insure accurac)\ For ex- 
ample, with respect to the TRI data, industry has made an effort to improve the 
quality of data reported, particularly as it begins to use such data in public relation ef- 
forts. 

The fear is that data quality becomes a weak shield fending off public access. This an 
imacceptablc excuse for not providing public access. 

As the quality of government data improves, so does its applications— including 
giving decision-makers more useful information on which to base policy decisions. 
The TRI experience has taught us that citizens can "responsibly manage" the use of 
complex data. Most users of TRI have become more educated about toxic releases in 
their communities and have consulted experts for detailed explanations of the data. 
In this way, citizens are able to get more involved in government decision-making 
and play a more responsible role in society. 
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4 Federal agencies need to undergo a cultural change -which may seem painful at 
first -that places new priorities on public access. The Bauman Foundation con- 
vened a meeting in Annapolis, Maryland roughly one year ago to explore lessons 
learned from EPA's TRl experience. One of the striking findings was the conversion 
EPA staff went through in carrying out the TRI law. In one sense, EPA grudgingly 
took on their responsibilities to provide public access; but after time became con- 
vinced that public access would help them be more effective in their jobs. These EPA 
staff have become forceful advocates within EPA on the merits of public access, 
trying to convice other program offices of the imponanoeof making data publidy available. 

This change - a cultural change, if you will - may be difficult at first, but will, in the 
end, increase government efficiency and improve social conditions. Agencies will 
need to address such issues as What is the mission of the agency? Regulatory agen- 
cies, for examples, have never seen their role as providing information to the public. 
Most agencies are not skilled in the management of information resources and will 
neeed assistance in refining methods for doing so. 

The issue is not just public access, but improved management of information resour- 
ces. When information resources management is strengthened, dissemination to the 
public falls into place. When public accesr is an after-thought, it is harder and costlier. 

This cultural change is beginning to occur. We have been talking with different agen- 
cies about making Federal Register notices available online. Some agencies within 
EPA are talking about putting on RTK NET documents that are commonly re- 
quested under the Freedoir '^f Information Act and routinely made available. And 
community groups have begun to press federal agencies for their right-to-know about 
data in areas as diverse as health and banking. 

5 Data linkage inessential and requires an improved governmentwide infrastructure 
to achieve it. The electronic age makes data linkage a more realistic prospect than 
say a decade ago. Still, federal agencies have not taken planned steps to make 
databases cross-referenced and linked. Congress had a vision for the first step of this 
endeavor- and that was a locator system to find out what information resources exist 
and how to obtain them. Mandated a decade ago under the Paperwork Reduction 
Act, the Federal Information Lxtcator System (FILS; has never truly been imple- 
mented by OMB. This must be done as a first step in building the infrastructure that 
will promote meaningful public access. 

At the same time, agencies need to develop data integration and linkage projects. 
EPA's development of a Facility Index Data System (FINDS) is a beginning model 
for showing how a FILS-like structure could be used as the backbone for data 
linkage. FINDS provides two types of information on facilities: (a) facility charac- 
teristics data; and (b) references to program databases with information about a par- 
ticular facility. Assigning a FINDS number is still in the early stages at EPA, but the 
response from program offices has not been overwhelmingly supportive. Many pro- 
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gram offices do not see the advantage of developing a facility index. 

Taking FINDS the next step under RTK NET may assuage the program offices' con- 
cerns. RTK NET users can look at information from the TRI database and, using the 
FINDS crosswalk, see it linked to another regulatory database. In this way, the public 
can see if the TRI releases exceed permissable limits or if the company has permits 
for certain toxic chemicals but no reported releases. For the program offices this of- 
fers a faster, more expedient type of regulatory enforcement — and is something that 
has never been available before. 

There is also a role for OMB in this data linkage endeavor. OMB is needed to stimu- 
late agencies and to help set common standards for data integration and linkage. This 
kind of affirmative role for OMB would be a major asset in developing a 
governmentwide public access infrastructure. 

I would like to make one final comment about information policy discussions. They tend 
to be dominated by Washington insiders and are imbued with enormous jargon: 
bandwidths, fiber optics, dissemination vs. access, marginal cost vs. average cost, bytes and 
baud rates, Cyberspace, and on and on. We often lose sight of the real users -the different 
publics that need and want to use govermnent information. 

For those of us not technically adept or familiar with this new information language, the 
bottom line is can we get the information in a manner that is useful to us? It doesn't help to 
find out that you can buy a data tape through the National Technical Information Service if 
you do not have the resources to purchase the data or the equipment or the know-how to ex- 
tract the data you need. While the Depository Libraiy Program should be supported, it 
alone is not the solution. Access to libraries is not always easy, nor are librarians always 
familiar with searching various databases. Many libraries lack the capital and technical 
resources to fully participate in the electronic age. 

The time has come when the government has to step up to the plate and hit a home run 
on public access. This means the government has to take aggressive steps in developing 
mechanisms to assist the public in: 

■ Finding out what information in government even exists; 

■ Identifying how it can be obtained; and 

■ Keeping costs low enough not to be prohibitive to anyone. 

The information policy debate needs to broaden beyond the "insiders" to include real 
community-based users. 

That is why this hearing today is so important. It is one of the few times that the informa- 
tion policy debate has been grounded in users' needs. I commend you for your effort and 
thank you for the opportunity to participate. 
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AHach^ment A 
PUTTING RTK NET TO WORK 



Porticiponts in the RTK NET pilot 
project live in olmost every stote in 
the country. They use data from the 
network in nf^ony woys. Below ore 
some woys people use RTK NET. 



Researching Interstate Waste 

The arrival of a trainload of hazard* 
ous waste prompted Bob Pruitl to search 
for records of other out-of-state wastes 
coming to Utah. Pruitt co-chairs the 
Utah Steering Commitiee of the Land 
and Water Fund of the Rockies, wb'ch 
provides legal assistance to envir'. tn- 
tal groups. He says that the nca- »>S 
PoUulion Control Inc. (USPQ; .andfiU 
receives many train r\f uck loads filled 
with out-of-state v .-^ies. Why? "The 
facility is in a relatively remote location 
in the desert, with no .neighbors for miles 
around ... so protesters are rare." If 
you'd like to Icam more about searchmg 
for off-site transfers or to fmd out what 
Pruitt discovered about Utah, contar* i 
"pruittr" on RTK NET. 

Mtfii'Iterlng Texics Use 
Reductlen 

Several months ago, P( ^sh- 
bura and Matt Samuelson of the Maine 
Natural Resources Council (MNRC) 
decided to record fact ■ . •'ssions in 
their sute over a fivc•yc^w -iod. With 
this record they plan to track corporate 
progress at reducing emissions covered 
by the Industrial Toxics Project. This 
Project was recently initiated by the EPA 
and relies on companies to voluntarily 
reduce emissions of 17 chemicals. If 
you'd like more information about 
MNRCs projects, or to find out about 
the results of this search, write to Matt 
Samuelson at "washbum" on RTK NET. 



DEAB ItTK NET, 

I am a nrefighter in Portland, 
Maine, population approximately 
70,000. 1 am on the safety committee 
Hazardous material response is one of 
the committee's concerns. So, the in- 
formation that 1 have been able to ac- 
quire from the RTK network has been 
helpful. 

I am also involved in a training 
course for hazardous material 
response for other firefighters and in- 
dustrial personnel in the state of 
Maine, By using the network 1 am able 
to look up some of the chemicals that 
they may be exposed to in their town or 
plant, v/bsdi makes it more interesting 
for them and myself. We are also very 
active in tone use reduction (TUR) 



^««»ttlng Trends in Emissions 

'1 Pease is writing his dissertation 
■niversity of California, Berkeley. 
' k focuses on the effectiveness of 
. J as a tool for reducing pollution. 
He recently searched RTK NET for in- 
formation on emissions &om and treat- 
ment methods used at 60 California 
factories that cause a cancer risk of 1 in 
1,000 in nearby communities. Prelimi- 
nary results show that some factories 
have reduced their emissions of ethylene 
oxide, one of the worst cancer-causing 
chcnueals. Pease says that this reduction 
can be attributed to a number of factors, 
including a lawsuit based on information 
from the TRI. For more information on 
the design or results of the search, con- 
tact Bill Pease at "pcascw" on RTK NET. 

Ran kins Prmducfs 
Environmentally 

Bill Mcllwain works at Green Seal, a 
new organization that is developing an 



and, again, information from RTK 
NET has been helpful. 

^^'hat have I done with this? I can 
do an Easy Form R Report. I have 
been able to use the Regular Form R. 
You can download this information 
into Lol\is 1-2*3 files or, in my case, 
Quattro files. 

I have certainly learned a lot about 
the paper mills in Maine. They're 
chemical plants. I have a Scott Paper 
mill less than a mile from ray house 
here in Wcstbrook, ME. You should 
look up the chemicals they're using! I 
have. We also have plating plants and 
a few othe;^ goodies that I found out 
about throu^ RTK NET. 

Sincerely, 

Tom Valcntc, valcntct 

environmental labeling program. 
Recently they decided to rank tissue 
paper products, so they wanted to get a 
sense of toxics associated with paper 
production. Using a list of tissue 
manufacttirers, Mcllwain searched RTK 
NET to estimate pollution from in- 
dividual factories. As the project 
progresses, this data will be combined 
with other environmental indicators. For 
more information on Green Seal or the 
results of the tissue paper search, contaa 
Bill Mcllwain at "mcilwain" on RTK 
NET. 

Other Ways of Using RTK NET 

e You can start a conference. For ex- 
ample, an RTK NET conference for 
enironmental activists focuses on 
strategic use of toxics data. 

e You can use TRI data from RTK 
NET searches as: 

* Grounds for negotiating v^ith in- 
dustry, 

►» A way to influence program and 
policy development; and 

»• A basis for presenting informa- 
tion to the press. 

Let us know how you arc using the net- 
work. Send a message to "niaclcana" on 
RTKKET. 



NEED HELP DOINO SEARCHES? 

Rich Puchalsky. RTK NET Research Coordinator, will help search for 
Inlormation if the search is a particularly difficult one. If you would like him to 
do a search for you, plan ahead. Turn-around time for these searches Is 
usually a week. Be sure thai you define not only the information that you 
would like, but also how you would like It to look. 

Can (202) 234-8494 to reach Rich or drop a note to '*puchalsk^ 
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Aftachm^nt B 
Difff«r«iit $«arck Strangles on RTK NET 



We set up different approaches to accessing the TRI data, with differing levels of com- 
plexity. Under the simplest approach, users can see information about toxic releases using 
what we call Standard Reports. In these Standard Reports, users are prompted to enter the 
year, location and chemical for which they would like to receive information. So, a user 
might, for example, want to find out about lead emissions in West Virginia for 1989. After 
entering this information, the user would receive a listing of the factories, their addresses, 
volume and kind of all releases that fit these criteria. 

The report produced for West Virginia is on the next page. 

These Standard Reports are widely used by novices for basic information about toxic 
releases. At users* request, we established a mechanism where people can read about the 
health effects of a toxic chemicals and then transfer to a Standard Report so that you can 
find out how much of the chemical has been released in your congressional district, zip 
code, or state. 

We are now developing other Sundard Reports that prompt the user for different types 
of information that are commonly asked by users. For example, many users want a facility- 
based Standard Report so that the xiser might be prompted for year, name of facility, and 
chemical. Different information about a specific facility would be displayed, such as what 
chemicals were released or how much of certain chemicals went into the air, water, and 
land. 

At the next level of searching is an analog of the government-produced form used to col- 
lect TRI information, called Form R. Form R Searching allows users to fill in the blanks on 
the form for the type of information they want. Using Informix software, RTK NET con- 
ducts the search and provides detailed information about each submission seot to EPA that 
matches the search criteria, including detailed information about releases, production 
processes, treatment handling, and more. Thus, a user could search, for example, on all 
toxic TRI chemicals being shipped to a particular state such as California. Each submission 
(with seven screens for each one) would be displayed. 

For those wishing to develop even more complex searches, we have a "point and shoot" 
option, called Easy Report Writer, based on software called Intelligent Query. This module 
allows users to create custom reports of the TRI data. You can display simple reports from 
data you select, or you can format and print customized reports to meet your display re- 
quirements. Everything is done by moving your cursor to the choice you want and pressing 
RETURN to accept it. For example, if you wanted to search for lead in West Virginia, you 
would move the cursor to the variable named. Chemical Name, and press RETURN. A win- 
dow would pop up, asking you if you want your choice to be "equal to", "greater than", or 
other options. After selecting the option you want, another window may pop up giving you 
choices for greater detmition. After this, you would then be asked for the chemical name 
and would type LEAD. You will be given other options, whether you want to continue and 
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if so whether the next choice will be an **and" or "or" option. After selecting "and", you 
would repeat the process with the next variable, STATE. 

You may do mathematical calculations (e.g., give the total of alt air releases, or the sub- 
total of releases by county), choose layout options, and much more. Searches can be saved 
and shared with others so that they would only have to edit the location or another variable 
to make the search useful to their needs. Tnis gives the analyst enormous flexibility to do 
sophisticated searches without being computer literate. And for those who are computer 
literate, search statements are built as you make selections and are printed on the screen so 
that you can learn the search language. (At any time, you may edit your search directly 
without using the point and shoot method.) 

On the more complicated end of the scale, a user could access data on RTK NET using 
Structured Quer>' Language (SQL). In this computer language, users can specify what kind 
of information they would like, such as compare air emissions in West Virginia for 1987, 
1988 and 1989, and then compare that finding with Pennsylvania's air emissions over the 
same time period. Like the Easy Report Writer, the user can specify what kind of informa- 
tion the computer retrieves, such as the contact name of the person who filled out the 
original EPA form, and how they would like it to look v/hen printed out 

We chose SQL because this is the general direction of the computer industry. Most 
programs are written to be compatible with SQL; additionally the government is moving in 
the direction of use of SQL. 
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Mr. Wise. I was interested to see that the EPA constitutes the 
second largest group of RTK NET users. Why would this be? Can't 
the EPA meet its own needs for TRI data? 

Mr. Chelen, Maybe I can respond to that. EPA does provide its 
services through the mainframe, and many of the EPA employees 
do have accounts and can get to it, although the requirements of it, 
the knowledge, the technical skills you must have are fairly quite 
high and quite rigorous. 

EPA's staff are also looking for other alternatives. There are 
many tools that are available, for example, on RTK NET, that are 
close to what a person sees on their PC. It's a much different world 
than what you see on the mainframe. 

So they're interested in the technology to be developed, that 
these things be available throujghout the agency in general I think 
also there's an interest in being part of this mixture of govern- 
ment, public interest, and industry, and for the activities that 
might occur. 

Mr. Wise. TRI data is available online from the government. 
Why don't you simply rely on the Federal system? Why have you 
created RTK NET? Doesn't the Federal system supply everything 
you need? 

Mr. Bass. I think it comes back to that RTK NET is part of that 
different strokes for different folks. The EPA contracted with the 
National Library of Medicine to put up this TRI data. They did a 
fine job, however, it's designed primarily for people who are far 
more computer literate than other user population, who also have 
the resources to pay for it at $25 plus an hour. 

In addition, I think that the National Library of Medicine 
doesn't take on the challenge that we put before ourselves, which is 
how do we bring different kinds of information together, health 
data with environmental data, or the TRI with this permanent re- 
striction that John alluded to earlier or with census data, which 
would be absolutely wonderful, and fitart talk about, maybe, equity 
issues for low income populations? 

Mr. Wise. How about equity for redistricting. 

Mr. Bass. There you go. 

Mr. Wise. How about figuring out what the census is? Td appre- 
ciate that a whole lot. Right now, a little editorial aside, but right 
now we seem to have census by dart board, which is "2.3 percent 
adjustment this week, maybe we'll do it 3.1. It's West Virginia, let's 
make that 2.1." They'll go up, and Wisconsin will go down. 

Mr. Bass. I think that editorial is well worth commenting on. I 
think the data should be available where the public gets to see the 
kinds of manipulation the Census Bureau does to its data. I think 
it's very important when there's public input. 

Mr. Wise. I appreciate very much your participation. I had a 
great list of questions. You answered them all in your statenients. 
If we have many more witnesses like this, we're out of business. 

But I do appreciate it, and all the witnesses who appeared, and I 
do want to restate that this is the first in a several hearing process, 
and we look forward to your continuing participation. 

[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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CREATIVE WAYS OF USING AND 
DISSEMINATING FEDERAL INFORMATION 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1992 

House of Representatives, 
governmeot information, justice, 

AND Agriculture Subcommittee 
OF THE Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, DC 

oolo^^^^^"^"^^^^ pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2203, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Robert E, Wise, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Robert E, Wise, Jr. and Al McCandless. 

Also present: Lee Godown, staff director; Robert Gellman, chief 
^?"rr^?l^ Aurora Ogg, clerk; and Monty Tripp, minority professional 
stait. Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr, Wise. Good morning. This hearing of the Government Infor- 
mation, Justice, and Agriculture Subcommittee on creative ways of 
using and disseminating Federal information will come to order, 

I going to ask the indulgence of the witnesses. Many of you 
made efforts to be here and have come a long way, and I want to 
make sure we get your testimony in. There are some time con- 
straints that have suddenly come up. There is a meeting of the 
Democratic caucus at 11, This was actually scheduled before New 
Hampshire. Fm not sure whether there is a meeting of the Repub- 
lican conference similarly scheduled or not. But at any rate, 
it s ' 

Mr. McCandless, We have a positive direction, depending on 
which train you're on, 

Mr. Wise. Yes, I'm just trying to figure out the message. The Re- 
publicans in the primary sent a strong message through Pat Bu- 
chanan that was basically middle-income tax relief and America 
first. The^ Democrats sent a message through Paul Tsongas that 
they didn t want middle-income tax relief or America first Which 
means that we elect George Bush and you elect--or you sent a 
strong message for— Dick Gephardt, I think we're ail trying to sort 
out what this means. Somebody noted, though, neither one is from 
Washington, That may be the message. 

At any rate, I'm going to ask if each of the witnesses would sum- 
marize their statements so that we can get everybody in, I will 
show you how serious I am on this, waive my statement and just 
n^?ke It part of the record in its entirety. I want to thank you. 

This is the second of a series of hearings that we have been hold- 
ing on disseminating Federal information, so that we may better 
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understand some of the techniques and technologies and what it ^ 
that we should be anticipating. With that, I turn to Mr. McCand- 
less for any opening remarks he may wish to make. 

Mr. McCandless. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I agree with you. I 
think we should utilize the time for the panels. 
Mr. Wise. Great. Thank you. , ^ u u 

At this point I would say to the first panel, that this subcommit- 
tee has a policy of swearing in all witnesses so as not to prejudice 
any witnesTwho may appear before it. Do you have any objections? 

[No response.] . • ui. u j 

Mr. Wise. If you would stand and raise your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] , , ^, ^ > 

Mr Wise Thank you. We will proceed in the order that you re 
listed on the agenda. As I say, your written statement m its entire- 
ly has been already made a part of the record, so I would invite 
you to summarize them any way you see fit. . 

Mr. Brock, let me just introduce you first. Jack L. Brock, dr., is 
director of the Government Information and Financial Manage- 
ment, Information Management and Technology Division of the 
General Accounting Office. . . - i • 

Nancy Cline is dean of University Libraries, from Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, PA. Those of us from West Vir- 
ginia University have some strong feelings on that score. But we 
welcome you nonetheless. . r\;„; 

Linda Walters, Director of the Information Management Divi- 
sion, Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 
Mr. Brock.' 

STATEMENT OF JACK L. BROCK, JR., DIRECTOR. GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT AND TECHNOLOGY DIVISION, GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY ALICIA WRIGHT, EVAL- 
UATOR IN CHARGE 

Mr Brock. Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me here today. 
Alicia Wright, who is our evaluator in charge, who actually con- 
ducted the research that we did is accompanied me today. I will 
summarize my statement. Out of necessity, I will eliminate some of 
our examples and I will also, in the interest of time, eliminate the 
GAO examples as well. But I would ask that those be put m the 
record. 

Mr. Wise. Without objection. . , 

Mr Brock. Agencies are increasingly providing less expensive, 
faster access to important government information. A critical tunc- 
tion of many government programs and activities is to develop and 
share information with a wide variety of users. Frequently this n- 
formation is critical to the safety and well-being of individual citi- 
zens, to the continued economic viability of business or to support 
important scientific research. _ j- i. -u * ^ 

Until recently, almost all such information was distributed via 
the printed page. Increasingly, however, government agencies are 
using relatively inexpensive technology to improve access to intor- 
mation in terms of speed, cost, and utihty. 
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At your request, we identified various government applications 
using such technology. I would like to highlight, very briefly, four 
examples which are used— CD-ROM, bulletin board systems, voice 
messaging and facsimile, and floppy disk — to disseminate informa- 
tion. 

Probably the product that has the most potential for revolution- 
izing information access is CD-ROM data bases. CD-ROM is a digi- 
tal data storage device that has evolved from audio compact disk 
technology. I am holding in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a single CD- 
ROM. This contains 600 megabytes of data. If we brought in the 
equivalent amount of paper, it would be 275,000 pages and it would 
be a stack of paper 9 plus stories tall. 

What's nice about this is that users can search this 9 plus story 
stack of paper in a matter of seconds. Further, it's a much cheaper 
way of getting information to the public. The cost of producing and 
distributing a CD-ROM is only 2/lOOths of a cent per megabyte of 
data. The equivalent cost of paper is $4 per megabyte. 

Our first example is up on the board. [See chart 1 at end of pre- 
pared statement.] The Department of Commerce uses CD-ROM 
technology to consolidate over 100,000 separate documents from 15 
agencies into a single disk. This disk, and it's the one that I was 
i?olding up, the National Trade Data Bank, provides the compre- 
hensive data set covering almost every aspect of U.S. trade and 
international economics. It allows users to identify potential trad- 
ing partners, to spot trends, to identify markets, or to survey the 
economic and demographic conditions of over 250 countries. The 
cost to publish this disk is $35 for 1 month. The cost of the separate 
paper-based publications is $8,000. 

The next technology I'll highlight is the use of computer bulletin 
boards. [See chart 2 at end of prepared statement.] In many ways a 
computer bulletin board is the digital equivalent of the cork board 
you might find in a grocery store. It provides a computerized 
means of posting messages, or of reading messages left by others. 
Bulletin boards enable users to have spontaneous access to infor- 
mation regardless of the time of day, frequently free or at a nomi- 
nal cost. As opposed to a typical telephone call, time is no longer a 
factor in making a connection. 

Additionally, data from the bulletin board can be downloaded 
and altered by the user. The bulletin board that we're demonstrat- 
ing, again, is the Department of Commerce, their economic bulletin 
board. It offers time-sensitive economic indicators, such as the 
GNP, the consumer price index, and personal income statistics. 
Twenty-four hours a day users can get information ranging from 
current employment statistics to foreign currency rates. 

The files are continually updated and are available at or within 
a very short time of their official release. Users can browse the 
files free, but they have to subscribe in order to search the entire 
bulletin board and download the data. Right now. Commerce is get- 
ting about 13,000 calls a month. 

The next technology is voice mail and facsimile. These are also 
becoming increasingly viable alternative methods of information 
sharing. By using these two technologies in combination, users can 
call in on a telephone attached to a fax machine, they can listen to 
the selections on the telephone, they can make choices using the 
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touchtone pad, and then push the start button to have the informa- 
tion transmitted. 

The example that we're showing up on the tripod is USDA's 24- 
hour news service called AgNewsFAX. [See chart 3 at end of pre- 
pared statement.] It began in April 1990, and makes available the 
daily, monthly, or yearly list of news releases. Right now, they're 
getting about 500 calls a week. The primary audience is the news 
media, but the general public is also using it. News releases rang- 
ing from the latest prices on upland cotton to notice of hearings on 
a tobacco market merger are targeted to specific customers want- 
ing specific information. 

Agriculture expects to recover the costs for the system in less 
tlian 2 years. After that, the system will produce a net savings to 
the taxpayers. Probably more important, though, Mr. Chairman, is 
it provides news and information immediately, instantly, instead of 
the 2 to 3 weeks it took before. 

The last technology I would like to discuss is the old standby, the 
floppy disk. Tm holding up a floppy disk. I realize it doesn't look 
very floppy, but it's still called that. The biggest benefit of the 
floppy is that it has almost universal access. Most people, or many 
people, have access to PCs at home, work, libraries, school, wherev- 
er. 

Floppies are cheap, they're lightweight, and they're portable. 
Once the data are on the disk, they can be manipulated by using a 
word processing program or a spreadsheet or a data base software 
package. Disks can be used to distribute moderate amounts of in- 
formation to multiple users. The example we want to highlight is 
the Health Care Financing Administration or HCFA. [See chart 4 
at end of prepared statement.] They use floppies to distribute the 
Medicare pricing table. 

HCFA and GPO have taken the 146-page Medicare pricing table 
and put it on these two floppy disks to make it easier for users to 
access. The floppy disks contain the Medicare program's fee sched- 
ule as originally printed in the "Federal Register." The disks are 
used primarily by physicians in medical billing offices and include 
necessary costing information and computational spreadsheets to 
both facilitate and ensure the accuracy of the billing of seii^ices 
provided to Medicare patients. 

That concludes the examples we were going to give. We also 
briefly mentioned two GAO examples. In the interest of time, I 
won't go into those. However, if we have some time and have ques- 
tions, I would like to cover that. 

I am now available for any questions you or Mr. McCandless 
might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brock follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I an pleased to be here today to discuss how some agencies are 
using technology to provide the public with cheaper, faster 
access to a wider range of information. These technological 
applications enable users to search and manipulate information in 
ways never possible on the printed page. As a result, users can 
create new information by selecting, conbining, and arranging 
data within a matter of seconds. 

The applications that I will discuss today were developed using 
compact disc-read only memory (CD-ROM), bulletin board systems, 
voice messaging/facsimile, and floppy disks. The information I 
will present is based primarily on interviews with users and 
developers of these applications and on a review of related 
documents. He did not independently verify the benefits or cost 
savings . 



It is widely believed that no information product has more 
potential for revolutionizing information access than CD-ROM data 
bases. CD-ROM is a digital data storage device that evolved from 
audio compact disc technology. A single CD-ROM can contain more 
than 600 megabytes of data, approximately 285,000 pages of text. 
For example, the entire 20 -volume Academic American Encyclopedia 
takes up only 20 percent of one disc. 
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CD-ROM users can search the equivalent of thousands of pages in 
seconds. Further, CD-ROM provides a much cheaper way of getting 
information to the public: the cost of producing and 
distributing one CD-ROM is only .024 cents a megabyte. In 
comparison, paper costs $4.00 per megabyte to print and 
distribute — over 166 times as expensive. 

Unlike da*-.a on a floppy or hard disk, data on a CD-ROM cannot be 
erased or altered. This makes it an excellent technology for 
permanent storage. Data that are not time-sensitive or that 
require few updates are best suited to CD-ROM. 

The latest version of the U.S. Geological Survey/Special Interest 
Group CD-ROM Applications and Technology Compendium lists almost 
200 different CD-ROM discs containing government data. I will 
discuss four that highlight the diversity of this technology; 
the Geologic Long-Range Inclined Asdic (GLORIA) -East Coast from 
the U.S. Geological Survey, the National Trade Data Bank from the 
Department of Commerce, the Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) 
and the Federal Information Resources Management Regulation 
(FIRMR) from the General Services Administration (GSA) , and the 
Classification and Search Support Information System- 
Classification (CASSIS-CLSF) from Commerce's Patent and Trademark 
Office. 
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GLORIA-East Coast, produced on CD-ROM by the Geological Survey in 
199 0, provides images of the bottom of the ocean, including 
detailed underwater geological features, sediment texture, and 
water depths. It comprises sonar-scanned data of the East Coast 
sea floor and data from the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration's Bathymetric Map Series.^ GLORIA-East Coast 
combined this information for the first time; it has enabled 
researchers to use personal computers to analyze the data with a 
variety of software tools. One user stated that the CD-ROM saved 
hundreds of hours of processing time because the maps on disc are 
already digitized and no longer in paper form, making them ready 
to access. GLORIA-East Coast is available free of charge to all 
researchers . 

The Department of Commerce's National Trade Data Bank is a 
comprehensive data set covering almost every aspect of U.S. trade 
and international economics. It contains information from 15 
agencies, including the Departments of Commerce, Energy, Labor, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency. The National Trade Data 
Bank CD-ROM consolidates over 100,000 documents that would cost 
over $8,000 to purchase separately, with this CD-ROM, the 
public, the education community, and business can identify 
potential trading partners, spot trends, identify markets, or 
survey the economic and demographic conditions in over 250 



^ Bathymetry is the measurement of depths of water in oceans, 
seas, and lakes. 
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countries. Each month. Commerce distributes 1,000 copies of the 
CD-ROM to regular subscribers, one-time buyers, and federal 
depository libraries. Discs may be purchased singly for $35 or 
through a $360 annual subscription that includes one disc a 
month . 

GSA and the Government Printing Office have produced a CD-ROM 
containing the FAR and the FIRMR— governmentwide regulations on 
procurement, and on acquiring, managing, and using federal 
information processing resources. GSA's FAR/FIRMR CD-ROM helps 
agencies and private vendors follow federal guidelines on 
purchasing computer equipment. While the paper versions cost 
users $204 a year, GSA charges $106 a year for its CD-ROM and 
updates it quarterly. Each quarterly disc includes the latest 
changes reflected in the FIRMR transmittal and the federal 
acquisition circulars. 

The Patent and Trademark Office has taken its on-line system, 
called CASSIS, and replaced it with three CD-ROM titles. One of 
the titles— CASSIS-CLSF— lists all patent numbers and their 
classifications. With this, a user can search and identify 
particular patent numbers, and determine whether an invention or 
innovation has already been patented. In fiscal year 1990, the 
Patent and Trademark Office saved at least $300,000 by replacing 
its on-line system with CD-ROM. Currently, 400 subscribers exist 
for all three CASSIS titles; in addition, each of the 80 patent 
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depository libraries receives a copy. Users include researchers, 
students, professors, lawyers, and business people. The Patent 
and Trademark Office charges $210 a year for CASSIS-CLSF and 
updates it every 2 months. 

A trial project that has produced several CD-ROM titles is the 
National Agricultural Library Text Digitizing Project. In 1988, 
a cooperative project began between the National Agricultural 
Library and 2 land-grant university libraries. The project was 
designed to test scanning hardware and indexing/search software 
for capturing text and images in digital format. 

So far, the National Agricultural Library has scanned information 
on aquaculture, international agriculture research. Agent Orange, 
and acid rain and has distributed it on separate CD-ROMs. In the 
next 6 months, the Library plans to issue three new CD-ROMs: a 
collection of research material from George Washington Carver, 18 
volumes of the Journal of Agronomy , and information on water 
quality. The discs will be free of charge to land-grant 
libraries and agricultural researchers. 

The Library has also sent digitized data between a library and 
other parts of a campus using a campus computer network, and 
between libraries. Recently, the Library has begun sending 
documents over Internet — a nationwide computer network — to 14 
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land-grant libraries. The pilot test is scheduled to end late 
this year. 

BirT.T.ETIN BDARD SYSTEMS 

A computer bulletin board system is the digital equivalent of the 
cork boards found in grocery stores: it provides a computerized 
means of posting messages or reading messages left by others, 
computer users gain access to bulletin boards with a modem using 
telephone communication lines. Government agencies are beginning 
to use bulletin boards to disseminate time-sensitive and quickly 
Changing information. Many government bulletin boards are free 
or have nominal subscription costs. 

A bulletin board system offers advantages as an information 
dissemination mechanism. It enables users to have spontaneous 
access to the information 24 hours a day. For instance, someone 
in LOS Angeles can access a bulle.-n board system in Washington, 
D.C., anytime of the day or night. In addition, data can be 
downloaded-transferred to the requesting computer-and altered. 

Bulletin board systems also have limitations. Most contain only 
small amounts of data. Often the data on the screen are only 
ASCII text? graphics and other types of data usually cannot be 
found on a bulletin board. Because data can be manipulated, the 
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data are not secure and should not be relied on for archival 
purposes. 

One bulletin board system that demonstrates the potential of this 
technology's use for time-sensitive and quickly changing 
information is the Department of Commerce's Economic Bulletin 
Board. It offers time-sensitive economic indicators such as the 
gross national product, consumer price index, and personal income 
statistics. Twenty- four hours a day, users can get information 
ranging from current employment statistics to foreign currency 
rates. The files are continually updated and are available at or 
within a short time of their official release. The data come 
from several agencies, including the Treasury Department and the 
Bureaus of Census and Labor Statistics, Users may browse 
selected files as often as they like for free, but must subscribe 
in order to search the entire bulletin board and download the 
data. The subscription fee is $35 a year and from 5 cents to 20 
cents a minute, depending on the time of the call. This bulletin 
board receives an average of 13,000 calls a month and has 32 
telephone lines. 

Some government information is available on Internet, the main 
computer network used by the U.S. research community. Internet 
is made up of more than 5,000 unclassified national, regional, 
local, and overseas networks. During our audit of the 1988 
Internet computer virus, we came to appreciate Internet's 
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potential as a fast, effective Means of distributing GAO reports. 
TO gauge the interest of Internet users in obtaining our reports, 
in July 1989 we «ade our report on the Internet virus— CfiBElltfiJ: 
^^r^Tit-.^, vir^r.n Hiahliq ^r« ^^^^ Tinnrove<j intern^tr Mffinaqgfflfflt; 

(GAO/IMTEC-89-57, June 12, 1989 ) —available over three Internet 
bulletin boards. Internet users were given the option of 
retrieving the report electronically or using electronic mail to 
request a hard copy. 

we found a large audience for our products within the Internet 
community. Since then we have used Internet to distribute ten 
additional GAO products on such topics as computer security, 
education, the Strategic Defense Initiative, and maternal and 
child health care. As of January 15, 1992, over 1,200 copies of 
our reports had been retrieved electronically. Our Office of 
information Management and Communications is working on several 
technical issues that may enable us to move toward large-scale 
electronic report distribution. 

Another example of electronic distribution is Project HERMES, a 
2~year information-dissemination pilot project to transmit 
Supreme Court decisions electronically. The project uses a stand 
alone personal computer from which all decisions are transmitted 
to subscribers through a modem. Thirteen subscribers were chosen 
to participate in Project HERMES, including the Associated Press, 
the Gowrnment Printing Office, West Publishing, and the 
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Consortixim of University Libraries. Subscribers pay a yearly fee 
of $500. 

The pilot project ended last month. The Supreme Court will next 
decide whether to continue the project or try another approach. 
One option being considered is operating an electronic bulletin 
board. 

VOICE MES SAGING/FACSIMILE 

Facsimile is the transmission of printed information from one 
locale to another by encoding the printed material into digitized 
form and converting it back to its original form once it is 
received. Voice messaging, sometimes known as voice mail, 
automates spoken message delivery over a telephone network by 
using processed voice input and output and computerized routing 
and storage. Combined, these technologies allow users to call in 
on a telephone attached to a fax machine, listen to the 
•elections on the telephone, make choices using the touchtone 
pad, and push the start button to have the information 
transmitted . 

Combining voice messaging and facsimile gives users some 
benefits. Users can select just the information they need and 
immediately receive a paper copy of the information at any time 
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of the day or night. The cost to the user is generally only the 
phone call. 

The Office of Public Affairs at the Department of Agriculture is 
using this technology to offer a free, 24-hour service called 
AgNewsFAX. It began in April 1990 and makes available a daily, 
monthly, or yearly list of news releases. 

At this time, AgNewsFAX is getting 500 calls a week. The primary 
audience is news media but it is also available to the public. A 
sample listing of news releases from September 1991 included the 
world market price for upland cotton, an announcement of an end 
to the Mexican fruit fly quarantine from eight Texas counties, 
and notice of an Agriculture hearing on a proposed North Carolina 
tobacco market merger. 

The Office of Public Affairs expects to recover the costs for the 
system in less than 2 years; after that, the system will produce 
a net annual savings to the taxpayers. In addition, it provides 
news releases instantly, instead of forcing users to wait 2 or 3 
weeks for releases to be copied and mailed. 

FLOPPY DISK 

Floppy disks are small flexible disks that can store up to 1.4 
megabytes of data. One benefit of the floppy disk is nearly 
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universal access: many people have access to personal computers 
at home, work, schools, or libraries. They are cheap, 
lightweight, and portable. Once data are on the disk, they can 
be manipulated using a word processing, spreadsheet, or data base 
software package. Disks can be used to distribute moderate 
amounts of information such as software, text, data bases, and 
data files to multiple users. 

An example of information that can be manipulated using a 
spreadsheet and word processing package is the Health Care 
Financing Administration (HCFA) Medicare pricing table. HCFA and 
the Government Printing office have taken the 146-page Medicare 
pricing table and issued it on two floppy disks to make it easier 
for users to access. The floppy disks contain the final rule for 
the Medicare fee schedule, which was originally printed in the 
Federal Register, The disks will be used primarily by physicians 
and medical billing offices and include text in WordPerfect 
version 5,1 format, Lotus 123 worksheets, and an ASCII text help 
file. The floppy disks and the Federal Register hard copy cost 
$44, 



The Lotus worksheets and table on the floppy disks enable users 
to manipulate data much more easily than with hard copy. They 
can use the worksheets to determine prices or use search tools to 
find particular information. 
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GAO is currently developing an electronic audit guide on floppy 
disk. This guide will sununarize a methodology for assessing 
information technology purchases at different stages of 
development. The expected audience includes inspector general 
officials and other auditors who review federal efforts to 
acquire and implement information technology resources. So far, 
we have developed and tested a prototype version of the audit 
guide. The prototype allows instant access to materials-- 
including procurement regulations and Office of Management and 
Budget directives — by simply selecting key words. This will give 
auditors not only a guide, but also all the regulations and 
directives needed for the audit. 

In summary, the technologies discussed today have made it easier 
to obtain information and have the potential for cheap, fast, and 
effective public access to a wide range of government 
information. What we have seen is encouraging and presents 
opportunities that should be further promoted and explored. We 
have enclosed an attachment that lists the names and telephone 
numbers of sources for more information on the examples 
discussed. 

This concludes my statement. I would be glad to respond to your 
questions. 
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ATTACHMENT 



ATTACHMENT 



ORDERING INFORMATION FOR TECHNOLOGY EXAMPLES 



POINT OF CONTACT 



COST 



GLORIA-East Coast 
Topic: Oceanic 
Data 



U.S. Geological Survey 
703-648-6525 



Free to 
researchers 



National Trade 
Data Bank 
Topic: Trade and 
Export Information 



Department of Commerce 
202-377-1986 



FAR/FIRMR CD-ROM 
Topic: Acquisition 
Regulations 



CASSIS 

Topic : Patent 
Information 



Economic Bulletin 
Board 

Topic: Economic 
Information 



Government Printing Office 
202-783-3238 



Patent and Trademark Office 
703-305-9154 



Department of Commerce 
Voice: 202-377-1986 
Data: 202-377-3870 



$35 for one 
disc or $360 
for an annual 
monthly 
subscription 

$106 for an 
annual 
quarterly 
subscription 

$210 for an 
annual 
quarterly 
subscription 

$35 for an 
annual 

subscription 
plus 5 cents to 
20 cents a 
ninute 



AgNewsFAX Department of Agriculture 

Topic: Agriculture Voice: 202-720-4026 
News Releases and AgNewsFAX: 202-690-3944 
Fact Sheets 



Free 



HCFA Medicare Disk Government Printing Office $44 for disk 
Topic: Medicare 202-783-3238 and hard copy 

Pricing Table 



(510769) 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you. We will complete the panel, and then turn 
to questions. 

Next will be Nancy Cline, dean of University Libraries, with 
Penn State University. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY M, CLINE, DEAN, UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 
PENN STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ms. CuNE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Fm very pleased to be 
here today because these are important issues for the Nation as we 
look to maintain and strengthen the relationships between educa- 
tion, industry, and the government — and also to revitalize the econ- 
omy. Information is perhaps the most vital resource that we're re- 
sponsible for, and we all play a part in the effective management 
and use of this resource. 

As one member of the Association for Research Libraries, Penn 
State University is engaged in several projects, which I have de- 
scribed in my written statement. I would like to describe briefly for 
you Penn State, to provide a context and to highlight the signifi- 
cance of these particular projects and to assure you that the gov- 
ernment information now available in electronic format does offer 
new opportunities to meet growing information needs, and to eradi- 
cate geographic barriers and to overcome rural isolation. 

Penn State is a public research university with a land grant tra- 
dition. It's a large, comprehensive university with over 71,000 stu- 
dents, employing 5,000 faculty, and more than 10,000 staff. There 
are 23 campuses distributed across the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. With this distributed university, the very nature of our 
teaching, research, and public service requires constant communi- 
cation and a highly effective sharing of resources. 

The University Libraries, for which I have responsibility, provide 
materials and services across all of these locations. We, therefore, 
depend upon LIAS, bur library information access system, an 
online integrated system developed at Penn State, as the primary 
means of providing access to more than 3 million titles which are 
located in nearly 30 physical facilities comprising the University 
Libraries. 

On a daily basis, over 33,000 search inquiries are posted against 
this online catalog, enabling our students, faculty, staff, and the 
public to identify items which will aid them in their studies or 
work. 

U.S. Government publications are among the materials which 
are cataloged in LIAS. And since LIAS may be accessed by the 
public, by calling into our network or by accessing it through the 
Internet, this has made it possible for a significant number of 
people to now identify government information resources from the 
convenience of a terminal which may be located in their home, 
dorm room, office, or other work site. For most residents of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, access to LIAS, our online cata- 
log, is available through a local phone call to a Penn State campus. 

Many people are also using online catalogs from numerous other 
libraries. There are, at the moment, more than 200 catalogs acces- 
sible on the Internet. One of the difficulties is that, in order to use 
these catalogs effectively, one must learn all of the different search 
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techniques of each catalog. Recently, there have been increased ef- 
forts to collaborate on the development of computer-to-computer 
searching. 

Implementation of Z39.50 — and I smile because its title is longer 
than a paragraph so, if you will bear with me, I will continue to 
use "Z39.50" — this is a capability which permits a searcher to use 
the conventions of his or her own institution's catalog and to 
search and retrieve information from those of other institutions. 

One example of collaboration, currently underway, exists be- 
tween Penn State and the University of California's division of li- 
brary automation. These are two public universities which have de- 
veloped an interface that results now in improved searching effi- 
ciency for literally thousands of users at each of these institutions. 

In a similar manner, we will be able to use the capabilities of 
Z39.50 as an interface to enable Penn State students and faculty to 
have access to various subject data bases, particularly government 
date bases such as ERIC, MEDLINE, or AGRICOLA— and thereby 
facilitating their searching because they will be able to use com- 
mands with which they are familiar. 

Now, you had asked me to specifically address PENpages, the 
Pennsylvania extension network, which provides a computer-based 
information service. This has evolved from Penn State's land grant 
tradition where we have had a strong institutionwide commitment 
to agriculture. 

The cooperative extension program is spread across 67 counties 
in Pennsylvania. Those individuals in the field have an exceptional 
need for timely information. When they are faced with dealing 
with issues of floods, drought, diseases that affect herds and flocks, 
they cannot await the delivery of printed information. PENpages 
was developed specifically with those individuals in mind. 

The contents of the data base are collected from Federal, State, 
local resources including many items which are prepared by the 
faculty and staff of Penn State. These are made available on PEN- 
pages for anyone to access with a home computer, modem, and 
telephone. 

The documents which comprise PENpages come from 37 of the 
50 State land grant institutions and also from several Federal 
agencies. The subjects are wide ranging, including: Consumer edu- 
cation, commodity prices, childcare, family finances, agriculture 
production, and a whole host of other topics. 

In 1991, there were 7,840 documents comprising PENpages. 
These were accessed in that calendar year 194,000 times. The ex- 
tension staff, for whom this was originally designed, used 92,000 of 
the accesses; the general public used 102,000 of those accesses. 

We believe this is a very important example where the use of li- 
braries, government information in electronic format, telecom- 
munications networks, and the exp-ertise that is affiliated with the 
university have been brought together to the benefit of a signifi- 
cant industry in our Nation— one that is vitally important to our 
economy. 

If I may, I would like to veer for a moment from my prepared 
text and just address why projects such as the ones I have been 
speaking to are important. Thev are innovative and, in some sense, 
they raise questions in terms of why a university may be moving in 
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this direction. I would like to take a moment and highlight what 
we feel are very believable impacts and the significance of such 

^"^Our^purpose as a university library is to provide needed informa- 
tion to solve the problems of users, whether those users be stu- 
dents, faculty, independent researchers, government agencies, busi- 
ness people, farmers, the public at large. „ ^ ., , 
As one example, a beef producer, let's take a small family owned 
business which is facing new pressure from a health-conscious con- 
sumer organization. There are a lot of pressures that there should 
be less fat in the meat which reaches the retail market. The 
farmer is faced with the question of how seriously will this trend 
affect his production, his industry, in other words. The options may 
be to simply fold up, to look to different breeds of cattle, or to con- 
sider different feed for the cattle. 

Research libraries daily are involved in these types of questions. 
We would, first of all, suggest that people use the online catalog, 
the LIAS information system, and perhaps consult other libra^ 
catalogs via the network. This is where the benefit of the Z39.50 
application can be brought to bear, because then the individual 
could also conveniently search AGRICOLA or other data bases 

Then PENpages itself is a wealth of information because ot the 
textual' content of the data base and where advice can be derived 
from those who are experts, the cooperative extension workers 
Also someone might want to consult market data. Then we would 
perhaps, depending upon the nature of the need, suggest that a 
person consult information from other schools or other institutions. 

This is where the North Carolina State University digitized docu- 
ment transmission project, which I refer to in my statement, is be- 
coming very beneficial because it enables us to move both text and 
image across the existing Internet. There are a whole host of other 
online resources on the Internet. r ^ ■ i.u 

The inquiry might develop along the lines of seeking weather 
and meteorological data, which would affect crop production, feed, 
and grasses. There might be questions about residual pesticides. 
There may be questions of the agriculture waste management that 
would have an impact in terms of a runoff, the care ior streams, 
the environment, water tables affected, et cetera, and of course 
there is the whole host of regulations that affect everyone s busi- 
ness and industry. . .. r u i. 

Many of these inquiries could lead us in the direction ot what are 
referred to as geographic information systems. In that regard, the 
item included in my statement on the ARL, the Association of Re- 
search Libraries, geographic information systems literacy project 
represents a partnership, an emerging partnership, with industry 
which will contribute to the Nation's capability to use, interpret, 
and apply the vast amounts of spatially referenced data which are 
now being produced by many of our government agencies. 

The innovative and creative uses which are now being made with 
government information can occur in smaller institutions, not only 
in large institutions such as Penn State. What is important is that 
we find ways to share the results of these enterprises and to tacili- 
tate collaboration. 
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I think one promising development of late is the emergence of 
the coalition for networked information, a coalition that £aws to- 
gether the commitment and expertise of both the computing com- 
munities and the research libraries to advance the uses of the In- 
ternet. 

For the coalition and others, there is a unique advemtage which 
government information provides. Since it is in the public domain, 
there are opportunities for a diverse array of institutions to work 
on solutions and to add value to the basic resource. The lessons 
that can be learned from network prototypes which now involve 
government information should result in a broad extension of an 
entrepreneurial advantage that will both allow private sector and 
public sector participants to gain from these efforts. 

I would like to stress that there is a direct link in the United 
States between the quality of education and research and the eco- 
nomic well-being and the economic competitiveness of the Nation. 
These new relationships which are evolving now among educators, 
businesses, government units, agencies and libraries are very im- 
portant to our future. I would also stress that we cannot wait for a 
perfect set of solutions to all of the questions surrounding electron- 
ic data bases and networks. 

Librarians are very solid partners in the education, economic de- 
velopment, and research programs of this country. The value of 
government information has been and will continue to be greatly 
enhanced through the services that are provided through libraries. 

The innovative applications being made today in our educational 
institutions require that the government itself recognize the dis- 
tinct role that Federal information resources play in ensuring the 
vitality of our government, industry, and educational enterprises. 

I would hope that some of the illustrations which I have touched 
on today would convince you of the importance of Federal informa- 
tion electronic format. 

[The prepared statement of Ms, Cline follows:] 
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Statement of 
Nancy M. dine 
Dean of University Libraries 
Pennsylvania State University Library 

on behalf of the 
Association of Research Libraries 

before the 

Subcoounittee on Government Information, Justice, and Agriculture 
Committee on Government Operations 

5amiaryl9,1992 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Government Information, Justice, and Agriculture. My name is Nancy CUne and I am (he Dean 
of University Ubraries at The Pennsylvama State Univertity. I am spe^iting today on brfulf 
of the Asiodation of Research libraries, a non-profit asaocUtion of 119 research libraries in 
North America, The membership of ARL U actively involved in tiw provision of information 
resources - indudii^ those that are unique, tO the research and education communities of Nortfi 
America. Research libraries are also key participants in numerous experiments and pilot 
programs that demonstrate the utiUty of high capacity networics for the exchange and use of 
information. 

Although there are numerous innovative programs which utilize government 
information that we at Penn State are involved in, there are five that I would Uke to 
hi^ig^t in my remarks today. These are: 

• 239.50 - Information Retrieval Ser/ice Definition and Protocol Spedficatkjns for 
' Ubraxy Applicatfoiu 

• PENpages - Pennsylvania Extension Network, Computer-based Infbrmatkm Servkie 

• NCSU Digitized Document Transmisikm Prefect 

• EDIN-BooimnicDevdopmentlnformatkm Network 

• ARL Gcographk: Informatkm Systems Uteracy Project 
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Pcrwnilly, I was inttrested to note that nearly a decade has passed - nine yean - 
since I was invited to ^eak before the Ad Hoc Committee on Depositoiy Libraiy Accesa to 
Federal Automated Data Bases. In his invitation letter. Rep. Augustus Hawkins noted: "the 
purpoee of dte Depositoiy Ubraiy System, as outlined in TI6e 44, is to provide the American 
people with ready, free acccsa to government information and publkraiions. Since increasing 
amounts of information generated by the Federal Government arc available exdusivriy in 
electronic format, we are examining ^ feasibility of making such information available 
through the Depository libraries.'' Among my notes from that session were statements which 
must be reiterated today... "dectionic data offier^ us the prospect of nvoeting information needs 
which libraries are not currently able to meet and it g^ves us the opportunity to transcend 
problems of geography...' Those words m as true today as a decade ago. 

I am pleased that these questions are still being piirsued in n^any forums such as thb 
hearing today. Aiui, I can assure you that electronic information does offer many new 
opportunities to meet growing information needs, to eradicate geographic barriers and to reduce 
toiral isolation. 

Today we hear of libraries without walls" and increasingly, the role of libraries is 
inextricably linked with computing and teleconnmunications. The value of libraries in 
fulfilling users' information ai\d research rweds is widely acknowledged -~ yet at the same 
time, it remains one of the best kept secrets of today's society. In many ways, Ubruies are the 
silent partners in revitalizii^ education arvi ecoiwmic growth. 

Allow me to briefly describe my own university context as a foundation for my remarks 
today. Peiui State is a public research university with a land-grant trdditioru It is a large and 
comprritfnsive university with over TljXO students, about 5,000 faculty wd more than lOjOOO 
staff. There are 23 campuses, including the University Park campus - the largest campus widi 
over 38,000 students and where central administrative fuinrtions reside; a medical college at 
Hershey; and the other campuses distributed across the Commonwealth, each distinct and 
most of dwm at oonsiderabie distaiice from one another. Nine out of ten Peimsylvaiuans live 
within thirty miles of a Pcnn State can^pus. With this distributed university, the very nature 
of our teaching, research^ aivi public service requires coiutant communication and highly 
effective sharing of resources. Therefore, computing and telecommunications are essential 
Gomponerls in our oiganizatkxi. 
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The University Libraries, for which I have responsibility, provide materials and 
services across all these locations. We depend upon LIAS (Library Information Access System), 
an online, integrated library system developed at Penn State, as the primary means of 
providing access to the more than 3 million titles in the neariy 30 physical facilities which 
comprise the University Libraries. On a daily basis, over 33,000 inquiries are made of this 
online catalog, enabling students, faculty, stoff, and the public to identify items which vrtll 
assist them in their studies or work. The LIAS system permits a faculty member al Erie, 
working on plastics technology, to have access to the same nruterials as a colleague working at 
the University Park Materials Research Lab would have. An engineer and a team of 
physicians working on the Penn Sute artificial heart device can determine the availability of 
a medical text by using a terminal in either of their offices or labs, by using the 
telecommunications network to access LIAS. Soon, they will also enjoy greater productivity in 
their multi-site collaboration, when libraries can provide the complete text of journal articles 
over these same networks. 

Among the publications included in the LIAS online catalog are U.S. government 
documents. Penn State has been a federal depository library since 1907, and has invested 
sigrtificant resources - staff, facilities, equipment, and reference tools - to capitalize upon the 
publications distributed through this program. By providing descriptive information about 
U5. documents in tlie online catalog, it is easier for students, faculty - and the public at large - 
- to identify needed publications and to confirm where they are available for use. In providing 
online access to these resources, the use of govenunent documents has increased. Since LIAS may 
be accessed by the public, calling into our network or accessing it through the Internet, this has 
made it possible for a significant number of people to now identify government information from 
the convenience of a terminal located in their home, dorm, or office. For most residents of 
Pennsylvania, access to LIAS is available through a local phone call to a Penn Stote campus, 

Z3930 • Information Retrieval Service Definition and Protocol Specificationt 

Many people are now using online catalogs of numerous libraries. They arc no kjnger 
limited to using only the catalog of their own institution or agency. There are more than 160 
online catalogs accessible on the Internet. The Internet is the existing set of interconnected 
local, state, regional, and national telecommunications networks. One of the difficulties has 
been that In order to use these caulogs, one must learn the idiosyncrasies of the search 
conventions of each catalog. Recently there have been increased efforts to collaborate on the 
devetopment of computer-to-computer searching. Implementation of Z3950, the capability 
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whidi pennits a searcher to use the conventions of his or her own institution's online catalog to 
access and retrieve information. from another online catalog is proceeding steadily. 

One example of the collaboration in this area is between Penn State and the University 
of California's Division of Library Automation. These two public universities, assist ed with 
some funding from an industry partner. Digital Equipment Corporation, have developed an 
interface that will enable UAS users to search the vast collections of the UC libraries' 
MELVYL system, using those LIAS search commands which are familiar and comfortable to 
them. Conversely, UCs students and faculty who are accustomed to the MELVYL commands 
and search designs, will be able to easily use them to search tne contents of UAS, 3,000 miles 
distant, but affording access to some unique research coUections. Implementation of this 
interface will result in improved productivity for thousands of searchers at both institutions. 

In a similar manner, this 739J50 interface will enable Penn State to provide access to 
various subject databases — for example government databases such as ERIC, MEDUNE, or 
AGRICOLA and to facilitate users' searching by using the familiar structure and commands of 
our UAS system. With over 70,000 students, we do not want to teach different search strategies 
for the hundreds of available databases, public and private. Z39.50 helps libraries perform 
their primary mission, to bring together the user and information resources. Innovative 
developments and collaborative research will result in measurable productivity gains for the 
researchers using these databases. 



Penn State, as a land-g;rant institution, has a strong conunitment to agriculture. The 
Cooperative Extension Program, with offices and field staff in 67 counties, has an exceptional 
need for timely information. Drought, floods, blight, diseases affecting herds and flocks — 
these do not await the ddivery of information in printed publications - people solving these 
problems cannot afford delays. PENpages, established and managed by Penn State, is a 
compuler4Msed information service, available 7 days a week, without fee. 

PENpages started in 1965 as a project sponsored by tfie 0>Degc of Agricultural Sden^ 
Vnt intent of Oie pro|ect was to develop a compuierized, full text, information dettvexy tytlexn 
for the dtizcns of Pennsylvania. In 1984, the Pennsylvania Legislature appropriated $1.9 
million to fund the creation of a computerized network to all 67 county offices in Penn^vanift. 
This network bccaine the foundation on whidi PENpages was built. The first users o^ Ac 



PENpages 
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infonnation stored on PENpages were county extension staff. They retrieved dooiments from 
PENpages and incorporated them into the newsletters and radio programs delivered in the 
counties. Although PENpages started slowly, by 1987 there were more than 2,500 documents 
stored in the daUbase and these documents received about 27,000 accesses from county and 
public users of the slate-wide electronic communications network. In 1991, 7340 documents were 
stored in the PENpages database; they were accessed 194,000 times (county extension staff in 
Pennsylvania accessed PENpages 92,000 times and our public users accessed PENpages 102,000 
times). During the six years of PENpages existence, the College of Agricultural Sciences at Penn 
State has supported continued growth and sophistication in the computerized support of this 
document delivery service. 

PENpages contains documents of interest to consumers and tlie staff of other national 
and international institutions of higher education. The seventy-eight hundred documents cover 
subject matter of interest to producers and consumers of agricultiual products. The contents are 
collected from federal, stote, and local sources, and loaded on PENpages for anyone to access 
with a home computer, a niodem or telephone. TKe documents on PENpages come from 37 of the 
50 states land grant institutions and several federal agencies. Subjects covered by the content of 
PENpages includes: consumer education, food safety, forest resources, nutrition, pestidde 
education, plant pathology, water quality, commodity prices, child care, family finaxKXs, and 
agricultural production reconunendations. The most important attribute about PENpages is 
providing timely and valuable information rapidly to users 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

The total costs of PENpages has been bom by the College of Agriculture Sciences from 
funds allocated from state appropriations. The original equipment cost to support the 
development of PENpages was about $800,000 of the original $1.9 million appropriation in 
1984. The annual direct operational cost of PENpages has aveaged $250,000. This funding has 
aU come from reallocation of funds within the College of Agricultural Sciences. The users of 
PENpages are provided the information free of user charges. 

PENpages is used by Penn State Cooperative Extension in support of the educational 
and information programs within PennsylvaiUa. It is also made avaiUWe to other agendes on 
a national and Intenwtional basis. In fact, anyone can make use of PENpages by calling 814- 
863-4820, using a home computer aivJ a nuxlem to retrieve information. 

While a signiHcanl amount of information resides in the PENpages database, there are 
times when agents need additional information and they frequendy identify books or journals 
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from the UAS daubase. We have established an electronic request form which they may 
submit through electronic mail and the libraries send cither a fax of the item, or if a book. It is 
sent by courier. The cooperation is intended to improve the productivity and efficiency of the 
agricultural extension staff and to make certain that the public ~ the farmer, food 
manufacturer, health service providers, and others - will receive the roost up-to-date and 
reliable information needed to address their problems. 

This is one example where the \ise of libraries, government information in electronic 
format, telecommunications networks, and the expertise affiliated with a University are 
brought together to the benefit of a significant industry in the Nation and one that is important 
to our economy. Additionally, while the primary benefit may accrue to Pennsylvania's 
economy, there is a significant gain for the U.S. when one considers the intematioiul 
marketplace. The extensive trade in agricultural products, the number of food-processing 
facilities, and the extensive research on agriailtural by-products all factor into the Nation's 
economy. 

NCSU Digitized Document transmission Project 

In a related project, the North Carolina Sute University Libraries has taken a 
leadership role in a national research initiative to explore the use of the NSFNET/Intemet for 
the transmission of digitized text and images. Several institutions including Penn Stote arc 
working on this project with the National Agricultural Library Scanned images are 
transmitted to libraries, researchers' work sUtions, and agricultural exter\sion offices. In time 
this program will be extended to the entire land-grant community of over 100 institutions as 
well as to other federal agencies and to the international agricultural research community. It is 
important to note that this particular project builds on the existir\g lutioni? infrastructure for 
linking computer networks aiki it is a project which has been supported and funded through 
multiple government agencies, including the National Agricultural Library and the 
Department of Education; with industry support from Apple Computing and university 
contributions of equipment, facilities, and research expertise. 

ED1N - Bcooomic Development Infoimatioa Netwodc 

Libraries are providing gateways to many electronic bulletin boards whote subjects 
cover a widt range - for example, education, energy, prisons, transporUtfon, and waste 
management Among these arc over 60 government bulletin boards as wdl as many which have 
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been established by universities or professional associations* Users turn to bulletin boards for 
timely information. In July, ARL published a Directory of EUctronic Journals, Newsletters, and 
Academic Discussions list, and will be updating this publication this Spring to reflect the 
sizable increase in new electronic offerings. 

At Perm State there is a collaborative effort to provide EDEN', the Econonuc 
Development Information Network. Supported by the Pennsylvania Sute Dato Center, the 
Institute of Sute and Regional Affairs, and Penn SUte Harrisburg, this network information 
service provides access to bulletins and riews releases, recent issues of Commerce Bxisiness DaUy 
(a publication from the VS. Dept. of Conrunerce), directories of econonuc development centers 
and agencies, database files pertaining to demographic and economic data, calendars of 
important events, and the capability to request specific publications or services. Like 
PENpages, it includes government information resources from both the federal and state 
agencies, and has been nude available to the public through a partnership of governmental 
and educational contributors. 

ARL GIS Litaxacy Project 

Businesses, schools, state and local governments, arui many others rely heavily on data 
from federal agencies. One of the foremost sources of data is the Bureau of the Census, now 
producing a substantial portion of the censuses of population, housing, business, industries in 
electronic formats. The need exists to provide census data over networics and for some of the 
products which are produced in other electronic fonnats, such as CD/ROMs, there is a need to 
facilitate the use of the data. 

Many depository libraries are in receipt of numerous datafiles such as the Census TIGER 
(Topographically Integrated Geographic Encoding and Referencing System)/Line Files that 
permit the application of Geographic Information Systems. However, these libraries often 
lack software to access this criticaUy important daU. The TIGER/Une files have great value 
for applications in local, state, and regional economic development progranw^ planning, land 
use, environmental monitoring, congressional redistricting, And for numerous other purposes in 
the public sector as well as in the educational and research settings. 

The Association of Research Libraries, in partnership with Environmental Systems 
Research Instihile, Inc. (ESRI), has initiated the ARL GIS Uleracy Project. This project seeks 
to introduce, educate, and equip depository librarians with the skills needed to provide access 
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to spatially referenced data in multiple formab. The increasing reliance upon geographical 
information systems, by multiple user communities, requires that librarians become both 
effective users as well as leading educators in the use of this new resource. 

Participating libraries - a mbc of large public libraries, sute libraries, and public and 
private university libraries - will dedicate needed equipment and staff resources to this 
project. These libraries will also commit to serving as "resource libraries* to other institutions 
that may elect to offer CJS services. ESRI will donate ARC/View and additional software to 
this project as well as supporting training and a users' conference. Collaboration across the 
educational, governmental, and private sectors will bring a significant gain to the Nation's 
ability to deploy significant data resources. 

Many government agencies create information resources in electronic formats but they do 
not reach the public, or even the depository Libraries in the current system of distribution. 
With the increasing strength and capabilities of the Internet, librarians would like to secure 
greater access to these electronic resources. There will probably be different means available 
for different types of information resources, depexuling upon the mission of the agency, the 
nature of the information (image, text, etc.) and the ever-changing capabilities of the libraries 
to receive, display, and disseminate electronic information. Certainly there are libraries 
today which would like to receive electronic resources and they may be the avenue through 
which early experimentation can be carried out so that models may be developed for laige scale 
dbtribution and access. 

Many of the innovative and creative uses of government information occur in sm^Il 
institutions as well as in the larger ones. We must find ways to share the results of these 
enterprises and to facilitate collaboration. One promising development has been the emergence 
of the Coalition for Network Information (CND, a recently formed coalition of ARL, EDUCOM, 
and CAUSE. lb purpose is to draw together the commitment arui expertise of the computing azvd 
research libraries communities and to advance the uses of the Intemet/NREN for schotarship. 
For the Coalition, and for others, there is a imique advantage which government information 
provides - since it is in the public domain, there arc opportuMties for diverse institutioitf to 
work on solutions, and to add value to the bask resource. The lessons learned from network 
prototypes involving government information will result in a broad extension of an 
entrepreneurial advantage, both allowing private sector and public sector participants to gain 
from their efforts. 
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Tl«i« U * direct link in the U5, between the quaUty of edu^^ 
economic wdl-being and the economic compctitiveneaa of the Nation. New letationshipt aie 
evolving anwngeduc»tof«,busineaae»,govemm«aaI units, a^ The future depends on 

effective partnerships. 

We cannot wait for a perfect set of solutions to an tfie questions SUITOR 
databases and networks, I uige you to consider proposaU such as WINIX), HJOTT^ tt« GTO 
Wide Information Network Data Online, that sedcs to provide pubUc access to government 
information in eJectionk: fbnnat Ready, free, equitable access to government infbnnation is 
essential in assuring an informed electorate, in addressing information needs of business and 
industry, and in maintainii^ the growth of our research enterprise 

TheUbrariesof this Nation are one of its greatest assets. Ubraries and librarians are 
partners in education, economic development, and research. The value of government 
infoimatfon has been, and will continue to be, greatly enhanced *tou^ the servkes ptovkied 
through Ubrarfes. The innovative applications which are being made by Ubraries and 
educational institutions require that the government recognize ibe jJiaJina role tiiat fcderaX 
information resources pUy in ensuring the vitaUty of our government, industry, a^ 
enterprises. I hope that some of ti*e Iflustrations which I provided today wiU convince you of 
the importance of providing federal government informatton in electronk formats. 

-Liberty cannot be preserved without a general knowledge among the people, who have 
a ri^t- and a desire to know.' JohnAdams 
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Mr. WiSK. Thank you very much. I would note that I also appre- 
ciate what youVe done and that you have not waited on the Feder- 
al assistance or policy either. 

Next is Linda Walters, director of Information Management Divi- 
sion, with the Federal Energy R^ulatory Commission. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA It WALTERS, DIRECTOR, INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, FEDERAL ENERGY REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

Ms. Walters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to tell you all about our CIPS system, which is an electronic 
bulletin boai^ at the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 
What the Commission did is we started to t^ to the industry we 
regulate. In particular, the Federal Energy Bar Association came 
to us and wanted us to look at ways to provide more timely access 
to our information. This information to which everybody wanted to 
have more timely access was the documents that the Commission 
issues every day at 10 and 3. Basically our regulations, our pro- 
posed interim and final rules, our initial decisions, opinions, no- 
tices, and orders. 

Before the bulletin board, we only had them available in paper 
copy. The public would either have to come to our public reference 
room and make a copy, or they could wait until it appeared in the 
"Federal Register," or they could also have copies mailed to them. 

One of the several goals we had in mind when we put together 
the bulletin board was to put the public on equal footing — ^to 
reduce the advantage of geographic location. We wanted to provide 
the public with immediate access, to have the public have those 
documents at 10 and 3 when the paper copy was issued. We also 
wanted to reduce the time and cost burden to the public for having 
to send a messenger down to the headquartei's' office or to come 
themselves. 

In 1987, we began to look at bulletin boards. What we did is, we 
wanted to see what other Government agencies were doing so we 
went to the Department of Commerce. After looking at their eco- 
nomic bulletin board, we came back to our agency and did an anal- 
ysis of hardware and software that was on the market. 

We ended up putting together a bulletin board that was very 
similar to the one at the Commerce Department. The cost to us 
was approximately $35,000, and that included the hardware, off- 
the-shetf software, and some services to customize that software to 
meet FERC's needs. The planning only took us about 5 months. 

During the planning stage, it was critical that we had good inter- 
nal procedures written. The documents that I'm talking about are 
created throughout the Commission by staff. All of those docu- 
ments would form the data base of the CIPS, so it was critical that 
the internal procedures were followed. 

We also wrote a user guide, which I have copies of— I meant just 
to provide the committee with them — ^that describes the system 
and how you can access it. We also were fortunate because we had 
top management support in putting together this bulletin board. 

During the planning stage, we did make some decisions that 
would affect the system. One was we just started out as a little ex- 
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periment, which now has lasted almost 4 years. We also decided to 
manage it with existing staff. We were going to offer it free of 

^*Sin^ we weren't sure how long we were going to have the bulle- 
tin board on as an experiment, and we could not guarantee that all 
of the documents that were issued on a daily basis would be on the 
system, we decided to offer it free. We also decided to have two 
identical systems: One would act as a host and another as a backup 
so there would be very little down time. ^ 

We had only provided one-way communication— we only put m- 
formation on the bulletin board— users could not send us messages 
This was mainly because we were doing it with our existing staff 
and just didn't have the people to sit and read messages from the 



users. 



We went public on April 15, 1988. At that time we had seven 
telephone lines, approximately 140 calls were coming in a day, and 
the files that were downloaded amounted to about 6,200 monthly. 

Well, today we have 12 telephone lines with two of them given to 
higher speed transmission. We receive about 350 calls a day and 
there are about 15,000 files downloaded monthly. The system is 
available 23 hours a day. Each caller is allotted 60 minutes per 
call, but you can call as many times a day as you want. 

In addition to the documents I described, we also now have news 
releases, the Commission agenda, and several lists which are avail- 
able on the system. We have a monthly calendar of events so 
people can call in and see the activities that are going to take place 
at the Commission. We have also formed a CIPS user group, where 
the members of the public come in and exchange ideas with us, you 
know, tell us their problems, make suggestions. 

There were some problems, though, that we did encounter that 1 
would like to share with you. During the test period we only had a 
few people to test the system. We had no idea when we finally 
turned it on that there would be such an overwhelming response; 
so there were some problems that we encountered right after we 
went online. Also, the staff that was assigned to manage and oper- 
ate the system didn't have extensive computer backgrounds. It took 
us a while to have that staff get on-the-job training and the formal 
training that has really helped the system operate smoothly. 

We feel that we've made a very successful system here. The 
public, I've been told, has stopped sending messengers to the 
agency, which I'm sure has helped their companies financially. We 
would like to continue to have the system PC-operated, PC-based 
right now. We want to continue to have our CIPS user group meet- 
ings. We will also make enhancements as needed. 

We are now looking at another system at our agency called the 
Records and Information Management System. We plan to auto- 
mate that system and provide the public with electronic access to 
it. Since a lot of the information that's on CIPS will also be on 
RIMS, CIPS will probably become a subsystem of the new RIMS, 
but we still plan on providing electronic access to this information 
to the public. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Walters follows:] 
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T«stiMony of 
Linda R. Walters, Director 
Xnfornation Hanageaent Division 
Federal Energy Regulatory CoM»ission 

Before the Subconunittee on 
Government Information, Justice, and Agriculture 
Conaittee on Government Operations 

February 19, 1992 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you to discuss the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission's (FERC) electronic bulletin board system, 
also knovm as the Co'jmission Issuance Posting System or "CIPS". 

The primary functions of the Commission are to regulate various 
aspects of the natural gas, electric utility, hydroelectric power 
and oil pipeline iMustries, Because these industries requested 
more timely access to FERC information, the Commission, in the 
fall of 1987, began looking into better ways to disseminate its 
information. The Federal Energy Bar Association, in particular, 
played a key role in requesting that the FERC look into 
electronic bulletin boards. 

The result of these requests is the electronic bulletin board 
system that the commission has today. 
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BACKGROUND 



The Commission's public access policy is, and has been, to make 
information available to the fullest extent possible and as 
quickly as possible. 

The Commission informs the public of its regulatory actions and 
decisions through the issuance of formal documents. Every work 
day at 10:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m., the Commission issues these 
documents which include proposed, interim, and final rules; 
initial decisions; opinions; notices and orders. The total 
numoer of issuances averages about 75 each day. The official 
copy, which is the signed paper copy issued by the Office of the 
secretary, was traditionally available through the following 



sources 



o FERC's Public Reference Room where you can come in 
person, send a messenger, or write for copies; 

o A subscription service available from an on-site 
duplicating contractor; 

o FERC's service List program in which FERC mails documents 
to companies involved in a particular case? 
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o The Federal Reg^ /here notices and rulemakings are 

published; and, 

o The Federal Energy Guidelines where selected documents 
are published in the FERC Renort-s and the FERC statutes 
and Regrulatigng. 

As you can see from the above list, the Commission offered 
numerous ways for the public to gain access to its information. 
These were all paper-based methods with no electronic 
distribution available. Interested parties located in the 
Washington area had the advantage of receiving these documents 
before their competitors located in other parts of the country. 
As the industries regulated by the Commission began to insist on 
more timely access to FERC documents, it became apparent that it 
was time for the Commission to consider disseminating its 
information electronically. 

We began by looking at electronic bulletin boards elsewhere 
within the government. At the Department of Commerce, we were 
given a demonstration of their Economic Bulletin Board (EBB) . 
They gave us information on their system's configuration, how 
they operated their system, and offered their assistance. We 
then conducted a thorough analysis of bulletin board hardware and 
software, and selected a configuration similar to th« one used by 
the Department of Commerce at that time. The system was personal 
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computer-based using an off-the-shelf software pacKage called 
«e.ote Bulletin Board Software. The start-up cost for the syste« 
was approximately 535,000, sufficient to pay for not only the 
hardware but also for a contractor to customize the software to 
Beet the Commission's needs. 



OBJECTIVES 



The objectives the Co»iaission expected to achieve were: 

o TO rrovlde the public i»»ediate eccess to Commission 
documents as soon as they were issued; 

o TO ensure that all members of the public were on equal 
footing with regard to timely access to Commission 
issuances by reducing the advantage gained by geographxc 
location; and, 

public Who either had to physically come to the 
commission to obtain documents, send a messenger to pxc)c 
up the documents, or wait for documents to arrive by 
nail. 
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PLANNING 

Planning for the system was made easier by support froK top 
management including at that time. Chairman Martha Hesse, who was 
100% behind developing an electronic bulletin board. We were 
also fortunate because the Commission was in the process of 
standardizing the hardware and software used by FERC staff. 
Personal computer based WordPerfect was established as the 
standard word processing software for the agency. Before 
standardizing, the Commission had a variety of word processing 
ecjuipment and software which would have made collecting the 
information a more difficult process. The documents I have been 
talking about are created by staff throughout the Commission. 
Internal procedures were developed for the staff to follow in the 
preparation of the documents to be posted on the CIPS. It was 
critical that these procedures be followed to ensure the 
integrity of the information that formed the database of the 
system. Coordination between offices within the Commission was 
required to ensure that documents were posted simultaneously on 
CIPS, and on the bulletin board in the lobby at headquarters and 
in the Commission's Public Reference Room. As these procedures 
were being developed, staff worked with a contractor to customize 
the software to meet the Commission's needs and to make the 
system as simple to use as possible. A CIPS User Guide was also 
prepared that described the functions of the system, the 
informaticn on the system, and how to access that information. 
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During the planning process, several decisions were made that had 
major impact on the operation of the CIPS. They were: 

o CIPS would begin as an experiment; 

o CIPS would be managed and operated with existing in-house 
staff; 

o The documents on the CIPS would be offered in a standard 
code to provide widespread accessibility; 

o CIPS would have two identical systems - one to act as the 
host or main system and one to serve as a backup so that 
users would experience little or no down tine; 

o CIPS would not be considered an official version of FERC 
documents. A disclaimer was provided that the Commission 
would not be responsible for errors or omissions on the 
CIPS, and that CIPS might not contain every Commission 
document issued; 

o There would be one-way communication only - users could 
read bulletins and download files. Functions were not 
provided for users to send messages, receive messages or 
upload files; and. 
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CIPS would be free of charge. This decision was Bade 
for several reasons. First, we did not want to 
discourage users during the developmental period. 
Second, we did not have staff available to handle a 
subscription and accounting system that would 
have been required if we charged. Third, we could not 
guarantee that CIPS would have all FERC documents posted 
daily. And last, it was terrific for public relations 
to offer it free. 



This project began in the fall of 1987 and early in 1988 we were 
ready to test the system. Initial training for the in-house 
staff that would operate the system beg^n in February 1988. We 
finalized the internal processing procedures and selected users 
that would assist in testing the system in March 1988. The test 
period began with three telephone, lines, but interest in the 
system was so enthusiastic that v.a expanded to seven lines prior 
to implementation. 



CIPS 



The CIPS went public on April 15, 1988. The very next day users 
called to propose new features and ask tnat more information be 
put on the system. Approximately 70% of the documents the 
commission issued were available in full text. The system was 
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available 23 hours a day and users were permitted unlimited calls 
and up to 60 minutes connect time for each call. The information 
on the system consisted of the formal documents issued daily by 
the commission, news releases and the Commission agenda. 

It took approximately five months to implement the CIPS. Putting 
an electronic bulletin board system together is a fairly easy 
process. However, there are some lessons learned that we share 
with other agencies when they talk to us about establishing a 
bulletin board. Obviously you cannot plan enough. Most critical 
to the success of the CIPS was getting the Commission staff to 
follow the document processing procedures. The documents the 
staff creates form the CIPS database. During the planning period 
we held meetings with individual offices, periodically sent out 
the procedures and information about CIPS to staff as a reminder, 
and gave demonstrations of CIPS to staff to show them the impact 
of not following the procedures. 

Other lessons were learned from start-ip problems we encountered. 
The test period results did not prepc.re us for the overwhelming 
response. The associated problems of dealing with such an influx 
of users were not discovered until the system was actually in 
use. We experienced equipment problems the first year due to the 
fact that both computers were in use 24 hours a day. We have 
since purchased new, more powerful personal computers, and 
alternate their use. 

8 
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As stated earlier, it was decided at the outset that the CIPS 
would b« Managed and operated using existing staff. Ther« were 
•one obstacles to overcone in this area since the on-board staff 
did not havs the cowputer background necessary to -ecognize 
probleas or to know how to solve them, on-the'-job training and 
hands-on experience were supplemented by formal training courses 
to increase staff's knowledge and understanding of the CIPS 
hardware and software. The same staff is operating the CIPS 
today. They have gained excellent experience and are very proud 
of their contribution to the CIPS. Their knowledge and 
experience are supplemented by the Commission's on-site ADP 
support contractor who provides technical support as needed. 

It costs approximately $40,000 annually for the amortized cost of 
the original and replacement hardware, software, contractor 
services, phone lines, and other miscellaneous expenses of CIPS. 
It also costs approximately $75,000 for labor based on the 
percentage of staff time necessary for planning, administration 
and operation of the system. 

We want the CIPS to be as useful to the public as possible. 
We have issued a revised CIPS User Guide; we advertise phone 
numbers for users to call to discuss problems; and we have formed 
a User Group to exchange ideas, problems and experiences. We 
continue to enhance the system based on the net J* of the public. 
Today there are X2 telephone lines, two of them dedicated to 
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higher transmission speeds. CIPS receives approximately 350 
calls daily, and approximately 15,000 files are downloaded from 
the system monthly. Information remains on the system for 30 
days, then it is deleted. About 95% of the Commission's 
documents are available in full text. We have expanded the 
information on the system to include a list of all filings made 
at the Commission, a list of all documents issued on a particular 
day, a list of items acted upon by the Commission at a meeting, 
and a monthly calendar of Commission events. We developed 
programs to compress the files on the system to save disk space 
and reduce transmission time to the user. We have also improved 
ways for users to identify the issuances they are trying to 
retrieve. 

We measure CIPS' success by the users' enthusiastic response and 
very favorable comments, by the steady increase in new users and 
the volume of calls, and by users' requests for new features and 
added information. 

The future of CIPS is to continue to make enhancements as 
required, to keep it a personal computer-based system as long as 
possible, and to continue to hold User Group meetings to exchange 
information. What could change some day is where the CIPS 
information will reside. The Commission is currently in the 
process of automating its Records and Information Management 
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System (RIMS) , and the plans include providing the public with 
electronic access to this system « The RIMS will not only contain 
the docximents issued by the FERC that are now on the CIPS, but 
also the documents that are received by the FERC. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the Commission's 
electronic bulletin board system. At this time, I will be happy 
to respond to any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brock, you had referred to the Internet as something you 
wanted to discuss a little more. I might ask whether that could pro- 
vide an alternate distribution method for some Federal districts? 

Mr. Brock. I think so. In this case, several years ago, you will 
recall, we did a report on the Internet virus, at the request of an- 
other Houoe committee. We decided at the end of the report we 
might as well distribute it over Internet because we felt like there 
was a user group that would have an interest in the report. 

The test was wildly successful, so we decided to put another 
group of reports up on Internet, and again they were very success- 
ful We've had 1,200 requests for the reports over a very short 
period of time that we know about. We are requesting that people 
tell us when they request the report. We don't always get that, so 
we don't know what the actual readership is. 

We recently went to Europe on another assignment on high- 
speed, high-performance networking. Every individual, Mdthout fail, 
that we interviewed over there had read our report and had read it 
over Internet. We wouldn't have had that sort of access before. 

There were some technical problems that we're dealing with 
now. For example, most people could only download the ASCII 
files. Some of the richness of our reports, in terms of photographs, 
charts, and tables were unavailable. We're trying to work out the 
technical difficulties right now, and those are being reviewed. We 
hope that once those are settled that we would make reports avail- 
able on Internet or on other networks as well. 

Mr. Wise. Does the GAO have a bulletin board presently for its 
reports, or issue an index of what is available, say, through CD- 
ROM or fioppy disk? , „ ^. 

Mr. Brock. No, but I beliex^e that we are putting up on a bulletin 
board-type thing our list of monthly reports. I would like to verify 
that I'll get you the accurate information. Some private companies 
make available the GAO reports on CD-ROM; GAO does not do 
that. , . , 

Mr. Wise. I'm interested— Dean Cline, would you be interested in 
distributing GAO reports or some of them at least if you could get 
them? Or can you get them, presently? ^ 

Ms. CuNE. I think access to them is very important. Again, given 
the topography, if you will, of our university, it's important to have 
access via the Internet and through subnetworks that tie into it, to 
facilitate user access, to cut down the time of delivery we now face 
with resources. So, yes, those reports among others, would be an 
important direction. . 

Mr. Wise. I'm interested because you talked a lot about agricul- 
ture and that's another subject area of this subcommittee, so we 
tend to ask GAO to do a lot of work in that area. 

Ms. Walters, Tm curious, how long did it take to get your bulle- 
tin board up and running, and what cost was involved? 

Ms. Walters. It took us approximately 5 months from the time 
we decided to do a bulletin board, and the initial startup costs were 
approximately $35,000. « t. , ^ 

Mr. Wise. OK. I assume that it didn't take 3 years of budget 
planning and committee after committee? 
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Ms. Walters. No, not at all. We listened to some users who 
wanted this access and a bulletin board was the solution, we felt 
Once we decided, it didn't take us long at all. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. McCandless. 

Mr. McCandless. Thank you. Mr. Brock, you talked a lot about 
the agricultural aspect of this and using that as an example to call 
m and get information. The USDA could recover its cost within a 
2-year period. How are the users of this charged for the service? 

Mr. Brock. They're not charged. 

Ms. Wright. When they call in it only costs them the cost of the 
phone call. 

Mr. Brock. Yes. The users charge would only be their cost of the 
phone call. Depending on the time of day they call and the dis- 
tance, that would be their only charge. 

Mr. McCandless. Let's draw a comparison between the providing 
ot this material m a conventional way through the mailing of it 
Have you done anything in the way of a review of man hours to 
handle comparable materials in the two categories? 
xrr^\\ Brock. I believe we do have some information on that. 
Would you like to answer that? 

Ms. Wright. We haven't verified the cost savings for these, but 
according to the agency, they will recover their costs in a couple of 
years based on that versus mailing the compilations of news re- 
leases. 

Mr. McCandless. Now let me ask you the $64,000 question: Can 
you do more with less people? 

Mr. Brock. They are in that case. Although, I guess they were 
contract people; they eliminated their daily messenger service. The 
more critical news releases were being delivered not by mail but by 
niessenger service. And as I understand it, they virtually eliminat- 
ed the messenger service. 

Mr. McCandless. Is your perspective that you can offer more for 
less or is that a false assumption? 

Mr. Brock. I think in this case they are offering more for less. 
They re targetmg customers that they weren't reaching as effec- 
tively before, and I think that's the key to this particular activity. 
It s not that it s a substitute necessarily for the old way of doing it 
but it s an enhancement that provides some value to the customer 
m this case. 

I think naany agencies don't do a very good job of identifying cus- 
tomer needs and ways of meeting those. And the ways that we 
talked about today are all relatively low cost and, many times in 
niany examples, much lower cost than the old ways of delivering 
the iriformation and they give a lot more utility to the user 

Mr. McCandless. Dean Cline, I detected a Penn State smile. 

Ms. CuNE. You sound like my president. 

Mr. McCandless. Would you care to comment on that? 

Ms. Cune. It's a very important question and we're asking it of 
ourselves all the time. We're doing more; that we know. We never 
before had the level of inquiry that we're now providing answers to 
through these electronic resources. 

Tm not sure I would go into a budget hearing and say, "We will 
do more with less or with fewer people," simply because what we 
find 18 that the user's expectations are continually growing. And as 
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more users are empowered with the use of a computer in their owii 
work setting or, for students, the increasing number of students 
who come to campus with their own computers, this just simply 
adds more demand. . , , 

We think that's a positive factor in terms of our business being 
one of education. We don't want to turn that demand aside. But it s 
always a management balance that we look for. I think it would be 
a very difficult argument to say that we are going to do a lot more 
and it isn't going to cost us a lot more. WeVe got to strike balances 
that are very effective for users as well as for the organization. 

Mr. McCandless. You can help r-** out here as one who is just 
getting used to an electric typewrit Vm a student and I ve been 
assigned a subject, the Civil War am ^construction, a term paper. 
During the covered wagon days when I was in school, you went to 
tlie library and did your thing. 

Is the library now capable of providing through a personal com- 
puter or some other source the research material if the individual 
has the knowledge of how to work the system? .1. . u i 

Ms CuNE. Right now a lot of it is providing access that helps 
you identify what you need. And you still do need the physical arti- 
fact, the book or the journal, in many cases, to fulfill your re- 
search 

Mr. McCandlkss. It replaces the card file system? 

Ms CuNE. It replaces the indexing, the card file system, and 
some' of the other reference tools which we once had txj count on 
coming to our libraries in printed format So it has increased the 
efficiency and, in some cases, it has excited students to use more 
resources than they would ever before have approached. ^ 

The text delivery and the image delivery systems are evolving. 
The North Carolina State project that I mentioned in my state- 
ment does result in the actual delivery of electronic text and im^e 
to the user*s work station. And one of the research issues under 
way now is to make certain that the image will come through in a 
manner that is usable for those who are conducting high level re- 
search 

Mr. McCandless. Ms. Walters, we talked about your availability 
was 23 hours a day? 
I^s W^ ALTERS. Yes. 

Mr. McCandless. Have you found there to be an additional cost 
by this elongated service? . j • x u 

Ms Walters. No, not at all, not from the agency standpoint be- 
cause the machine just stays on and people can access it; you don t 
have to have staff there. j i. j v 

Mr McCandless. One more question here: As 1 understand it, 
we have a multitude of different kinds of communication devices 
depending upon which bureau, department, or agency in the Feder- 
al Government is involved, Mr. Brock. Is there an attempt to move 
in a direction of standardization of some of these components so 
that agency A can talk with bureau B without gomg through C, U, 

^Mr" Brock. For the bulletin boards and things that we're talking 
about, most of them use common standards that are primarily 
avaUable in the public switched network, using ATT or MCI or 
whatever switch voice service you would use. In terms ot large 
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scale data traiisfer between agencies, sometimes that is a problem 
if there are different protocols and there is no standar d. The gov- 
emnient is moving toward standards in networking and in telecom- 
munications. They're not in practice at every agency right now 
though. 

Mr. McCandless. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wise. Dean Cline, I would just like to check with you and 
ask whether you have any difficulties in getting the information 
that you need from Federal agencies in electronic formats. Are you 
able to get it in a timely manner? 

Ms. CuNE. Specific to PENpages or in general? 

Mr. Wise. PENpages, Tm sorry. 

Ms. CuNE. I think the PENpages relationship is a very effective 
one. It has been in place and is working in a productive way. I 
would like to hope that some of the other agencies will become as 
easy to work with as we expand this concept and apply to other 
disciplines in the university context. 

Mr. Wise. I appreciate the subcommittee has some limited expe- 
rience with this in that we've set up a whistleblower bulletin board 
in which I believe at this time we ve gotten over 700 responses to 
it. And, in fact, the number is growing. That's done basically with 
a computer and a modem, a very simple operation, but I think that 
it offers a lot of promise. We're referring out everything that comes 
in to the subcommittees of appropriate jurisdiction on Government 
Operations. 

We thank you very much for your presentations. 

The next panel will be Robert Simons, general counsel for the 
DIALOG Information Services, Inc., from Palo Alto, CA; Paul P. 
Massa, president from the Congressional Information Service, Inc., 
from Bethesda; and Gail S. Dykstra, senior director of policy and 
programs with the Canadian Legal Information Centre in Toronto, 
Canada. 

If I could ask the panel, if you have no objections to being sworn, 
if you would stand and raise your right hand. 
[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Wise. It's good to have you here. I know that some of you 
have come a long way to be here. Mr. Massa, it's always a pleasure 
to have you with the subcommittee again. 

Mr. Massa. Thank you. 

Mr. Wise. Why don't we start with Mr. Simons. And, as I ex- 
plained to the previous panel, your written statement in its entire- 
ty is already made a part of the record of the committee. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. SIMONS, GENERAL COUNSEL, DIALOG 
INFORMATION SERVICES, INC., PALO ALTO, CA 
Mr. Simons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and good morning. It's a 
pleasure to be here this morning and particularly to speak not only 
to the subcommittee but also to commend the Chair while we have 
this opportunity for your leadership role on these important issues 
and public stand and record on H.R. 534. It's certainly a privilege 
to be here. 

My name is Bob Simons and I am general counsel of DIALOG 
Information Services. In a brief summary, DIALOG is one of the 
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oldest and largest of the so-called online data banks in the informa- 
tion industry. We went into business in 1972 and the industry is 
only about 20 years old at this point. 

We're very jojeased to say that our very first so-called online file 
that was a-^^^e for public access and searching was a file de- 
rived fro^^M^al data, the ERIC data base, the education re- 
search data base; that still remains as file No. 1 on the DIALOG 
service and it's something which we're quite proud of. 

I want to mention a little bit today about where we are going as 
an industry vis-a-vis government information, how we collect it, 
how we obtain it, and how we disseminate it so as to enlighten you 
a little bit, particularly on the government and private sector rela- 
tionship, how that has worked, and also some threats to that rela- 
tionship. 

I would first start out by indicating that at the very outset of the 
industry those of us in the online business had a great interest in 
Federal data. What we found some years later is that the interest 
doesn't just stop at the borders of the United States. To the con- 
trary, there is a worldwide interest in information and information 
is becoming an important item in international commerce. It seems 
as if the whole world is interested in what the United States is 
publishing and the research reports of the Federal Government as 
well as privately published information. 

I'm pleased to say that of all the handful of industries that we 
have in this country that show a positive balance of trade, it's my 
view that the information industry does indeed show a positive bal- 
ance of trade and that includes, Mr. Chairman, the Japanese. We 
do sell more to the Japanese than they sell back to us, at least in- 
sofar as information is concerned. 

One of the relationships that began in the early days was that 
with the National Technical Information Service, or NTIS. NTIS 
took a role as a licensing agency, if you will, on behalf of other 
Government agencies. And we've dealt with them for many, many 
years to obtain Federal data and to make that data accessible and 
searchable to the public. 

What we've been concerned about the last few years is an ever 
increasing spiral of cost that we've seen to obtain Federal data. Not 
that there have been improvements in the data or in the mecha- 
nisms that we've received but rather just increased cost. 

One of the concerns that I've had is that for the later period of 
the 1980's, that is 1985 through 1989, we saw that the cost for ob- 
taining the NTIS data base increased threefold without any value 
added by NTIS itself. And it was unfortunate that by the time the 
decade was over the cost to us to obtain the data was frankly 
equivalent if not slightly in excess of the cost that we provided to 
the public just 5 years earlier. 

So a threefold increase in cost was of great concern to us and 
naturally, we had to pass the cost on which made the access more 
expensive. We would like to not have to do that. We still believe 
that access to Federal data should be the most cost effective, and 
generally it is. In our service. Federal data is certainly the least 
expensive information available for public access. And we v;ould 
certainly like to keep it this way. But one of the threats that we're 
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concerned about is the ever-increasing cost that we're being faced 
with. 

I would also point out that in respect of the first panel here this 
morning that we, too, are seeing quite an interest in transportable 
information such as that used on CD-ROM, It is becoming a popu- 
lar medium in schools, in home, and work, DIALOG has had a long 
history of attempting to cooperate with our educationad institutions 
by training young students in the techniques of online searching. 
We've helped our academic institutions instruct hundreds of thou- 
sands of students over the years. We^continue to do that. And we 
also see now a great interest in finding both Federal and privately 
published data on CD-ROMs as well. 

One of the advantages of a CD-ROM, particularly when used in 
conjunction with an online service, is that, like a book, a CD-ROM 
becomes frozen at the point in time it is mastered. And many 
people are, of course, interested in the more current data, particu- 
larly when they're dealing with issues of Federal importance and 
Federal statistics. 

One of the advantages of the CD-ROM medium, particularly in 
conjunction with the online media, is that a searcher at his own 
convenience with a fixed-cost type of medium, CD-ROM, can do the 
search on historical data. And then if they're a subscriber to the 
online system they can also connect to the online system, limit 
their search to just the information which has been updated online 
subsequent to the publication of the CD-ROM, and actually create 
a very comprehensive search for a very, very reasonable cost. And 
that's very, very advantageous to the user. 

One of the things that the public sector does in terms of correlat- 
ing and providing data is that there's been a history of a strong 
relationship which I think is based on some key principles here in 
this couiitry, not the least of which of course is the f -^t amend- 
ment which encourages writing and speech. Other Federal statutes 
and policies such as the Freedom of Information Act and the Copy- 
right Act also encourage works of authorship. 

And what we've seen is that there's been an explosion such that 
we now call ourselves in the information age, and I think that's 
certainly true. And I think it's certainly going to extend into the 
next century for sure. 

In our industry, we note that unlike other industries that are 
certainly suffering from the recession right now, we continue to 
create jobs. We continue to invent new computer applications 
which correlate the advantages of computers and computer tech- 
nology with information science. And we've created a generally 
competitive and vital marketplace for information on a worldwide 
basis. 

There tend to be some threats, however, to it other than just in- 
creased costs. And I want to point out a few of those by way of my 
summary comments this morning. And then I will certainly be 
available for questions. 

In addition to the concern over increased cost, we also have to 
express some concerns over potential government competition with 
the private sector. As we've heard earlier and it is true that it is 
becon^ing less expensive to capsulize data on smaller media and to 
disseminate such date, we have to be careful that we don't put the 
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Federal Grovernment in direct competition with the private sector 
for several reasons. 

One is that that private sector has great expertise in adding 
value to data. There are very few users w^io want the same thing 
at the same time in the same way. They all seem to want their in- 
formation packaged to meet their needs. And one of the things the 
private sector is very adept at doing is in creating products and 
services that meet the demand needs of the marketplace and to 
invest its own money rather than taxpayer funds to see what 
works and what doesn't. 

Fm very pleased to report to you that just within the past sever- 
al weeks, DIALOG, we've just announced a K.ew CD-ROM covering 
the Federal Register. And we will be able to publish on one disk a 
ftxU year's worth of the Federal Register publication. And that's a 
very exciting proposition for us. 

The ways that on can search and some of the value added — I'll 
give some examples. What we were capable of doing with the raw 
data that we get from the Federal Government is, through our soft- 
ware engineers and our information specialists, we create means 
by which users can access the data in a variety of ways to meet 
their specific needs, which is unique and different amongst all 
users. 

For example, we can provide people with the ability to search a 
data disk by word index, that is, by every word ti the document; by 
the issuing agency, such as the Food and Drug Administration; by 
title words; by citation; by a CFR section that may be affected; by a 
document typey for example whether it's a Presidential document; 
or even by publication type. 

Going back to Mr. McCandless' point of the card index, I too 
recall from my days in school having to do research through card 
indexes. And I recall how laborious it was and hew one had to be 
pretty clever to think of all the ways in which cne might try to 
seek or identify information. 

Today, the same indexes are available through computer com- 
mand modes and edso through menus, which are becoming very, 
very popular in the information world. And I think at this point 
it's going to be not too many years when one will need hardly if 
any kind of advanced training at all to be able to just load any disk 
and then search it and find what one needs by way of information, 
whether one is doing research for school or for one's business, or 
for one's own home and family. 

I want to mention one other aspect of potential threat from the 
Government and then conclude my remarks. And that is that 
we've talked about concern over some increased casts that have 
been occurring as of late, also a potential for Groverniaent competi- 
tion particularly if the playing field is not level. 

And also there are more recent threats, as the chairman I know 
is aware, of the government imposing downstream controls not 
only on the data product itself but both direct and indirect types of 
controk through attempts to tariff user's access to data, and also to 
try to control price and to maybe even go into direct competition 
with the private sector by requiring customer lists and user identi- 
ties as such that the agency, itself, should it decide to get into the 
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retail business, can basically step right over the private sector's in- 
vestment and reach the end user. 

It's certainly our view that the Grovernment does fulfill its proper 
role by collecting and disseminating information in a variety of 
ways. The private sector, of course, and the public have benefited 
from that. But by the same token, we want to be careful that the 
Government doesn't decide to get into the retail business such that 
it removes all of the incentives from the private sector. 

When the Government needs automobiles it doesn't open up a 
showroom and a repair shop down the street from Genersd Motors, 
Chrysler, and Ford dealerships. It goes out to the private sector to 
secure vehicles. And I would certainly like to maintain the kinds of 
historical relationships that have existed between those public 
sector agencies who provide data to the private sector such that the 
private sector can make its investments in cooperation with the 
public sector and provide the best access to the public that's avail- 
able. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Simons follows;] 
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1. The United States has a strong history of encouragement of authorship and publication. The 
First Amendment, the ban on government copyright and F.O.I.A. have contributed to healthy 
commerce in written works. 

2. The United States holds a worldwide leadership position in electronic publishing and 
pioneered information science and technology. 

3. The U.S. information industry has had an excellent historical relationship with the federal 
government respecting access to and dissemination of government data. 

Users of information services and produces have a wide variety of choices in a generally 
competitive industry, where government and private sector information is offered to meet many 
different needs. Private sector investment (and government policies which encourage such 
investment) has resulted in an industry which tailors its services and products to meet a variety 
of unique needs. Without private sector investment, the choices would be reduced and there 
would be less public access to data. In extreme cases, some government data might not 
otherwise be available. 

5. Threats to the information industry include increased government fees, threat of government 
competition, attempts to control distribution channels and government initiatives aimed not at 
collecting and making available government information but at determining what value-added ii> 
appropriate for the user. Such "editorial" decisions should not be the role of the government in 
our society. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 
introduction 

Good morning. My name is Robert A. Simons and I represent DIALOG Information 
Services, Inc. Let me begin by thanking you for the opportunity to testify today on the subject 
of creative ways of using and disseminating federal information. As you no doubt are aware, 
the United States has a robust and competitive information industry. In my testimony today, I 
wiU touch upon several themes which will help explain: (1) why this industry has achieved 
success? (2) how the private sector, in conjunction with the federal government, has been 
innovative in using and disseminating federal information; and, (3) what the benefiU are to the 
public I will discuss several "?acific examples of creative uses of federal Information. Finally, 
1 wiU touch upon several factors which pose possible threats to our industry and will explain why 
these factors necessitate the attention and oversight of this Subcommittee if effective public 
access to federal information is to be preserved. 

By way of background, I am General Counsel of DIALOG Information Services, Inc., 
located in Palo Alto, CaUfomia (the heart of Silicon Valley). DIALOG and its founder, I>. 
Roger K. Summit, were pioneers In the development of information search and retrieval 
technologies during the ISM'S. In essence, cci.^f-'^^rized information storage and retrieval is a 
technology which utilizes the storage and access capabilities of computers and combines such 
capabilities with the creative genius of software engineers to develop systems permitting large 
collections of information (in machine-readable form) to be accessed and searched in various 
ways. Tlirough utilization of data networks, the searcher can be far away from the information 
collection, yet perform a search and retrieve data output as if he/she were physically puruslng a 
card collection. In fact. Information retrieval permits a searcher to be much more effective In 
his/her search than otherwise would be the case in a manual search, because the searcher can 
define the key word or words, combination of terms, or other parameters of the search in ways 
which cannot be achieved through manual search techniques. 

DIALOG is one of the oldest companies ' in the computerized search and retrieval 
Industry and is known as having the largest collection of online information available for remote 
access by customers anywhere in the world- We currently have about databases available 
online and we offer our services to usersiocated In about 100 countries around the world. Our 
databases, both online and on CD-ROM,"^ reflect information collections from private sector 
publishers in all fields (such as business and news), from not-for-profit scientific and technical 
societies (such as biology and engineering} and from government agencies, both here and 
abroad. These collections include Urge indexes, full-text data sources and even images (such as 
patent drawings and trademark logos). Our customers have tradstlonaUy consisted of 
Information professionals In Industry, academia and government; howr^er we are seeing an 
increase in the number of individuals who have an interest in searching databases from their 
offices and their homes. Finally, DIALOG is an active partner with our nation's academk: 
institutions, cooperatii^ in classroom instruction of our nation*s youth so that our fut>jre 
workers will have the research skills necessary to compete in the 2ist Century. 

DIALOG has been and continues to be a leader in utilizing federal information to create 
information products and servkes. In fact, our very first database offered for public access In 
1972 was the complete database on educattonal materlaU corresponding to the print indexes 
Resources in Education and Currqit Index to Journals in Education provided by the U.5. 
Department of Education and the Educational Resources Informatk)n Center. ThU database, 
known as ERIC, covers research reports and periodicals of Interest to the education professkxt 
from 19W to the present and contains almost three-quarters of a mlllkm records, ThU was 
designated as DIALOG File #1 and continues to be FUt #1 on the DIALOG Servke. 
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Before highlighting specific products «>d value-added components, it is important to note 
that the breadth of federal information available from DIALOG is phefwminal. This collection 
reflects both the breadth of data available to us from the federal government, as well as the 
diverse information needs of our customers, irrespective of their profession, location and 
intended use of the information. In addition to educational data, our databases include such 
diverse collections of federal information as the GPO monthly catalog, U^. Copyrights and 
trademarks, NTIS and D.O.E. databases and Federal Register. In fact, I am pleased to 
information you that DIALOG has jus" released a new CD-ROM product containing the Federal 
Register. Each compact disc conx«ins a full year of publication. 

Let me turn now to the specific questions posed to me by the Chairman in my invitation to 
appear today. 

Information Collection. Adding Vaiv:e and Dissemination 

There are a variety of methodologies used to collect and disseminate data in the 
relationships which exist between federal agencies end the private sector. In some cases, a 
federal agency has a mandated obligation to collect data within a certain field or area of 
interest. Examples include the Copyright Office, the Patent and Trademark Office, the 
National Libiary of Medicine, the Library of Congress and the Department of Energy. In other 
cases, an agency will work with a third party to convert its data collection Into machine- 
readable form and to help disseminate the data to the private sector. An example is the U.S. 
Department of Education and the Educational Resources Information Center (the ERIC database 
mentioned above). In still other cases, a federal agency may cooperate with a second federal 
agency to disseminate a data collection to the private sector. An example is the Department of 
Energy (D.O.E.) database which is disseminated through the National Technical Information 
Service (NTIS) acting in the capacity of a licensing agent. Finally, some federal data 
collections are acquired directly from an agency by an information disseminator such as 
DIALOG, whereas other data collections are acquired by publishers or contractors who add their 
own value before providing the collections to DIALOG. Thus, there is no one method by which 
DIALOG collects federal information. To the contrary, the myriad ways which exist are 
generally quite satisfactory and often involve choices relating to such factors as quality, 
breadth of coverage, timeliness and cost. It is our view that no single method of data sourcing 
need be imposed on the industry and I will explain this view further in a few moments. 

DIALOG'S receipt of the massive and raw information collection is just the beginning of 
the dissemination process and I will now touch upon the value-added elements of our industry. 
The first step in preparing a data collection or information retrieval activity is the conversion 
of the collection from a raw collection to a searchable "file.** This conversion is accomplished 
through the processing of the data collection with proprietary software programs intended to 
identify those features necessary to permit seaching through a varirty of methods and means. 
Usually a card index is sorted into several collections which, while permitting manual searches 
from several different perspectives, are limited. Such indexes may include journal or article 
title, topic and author. A computerized search, however, can provide many more search 
capabilities, limited only by the creative genius of software engineers and the logical 
requirements of those cusotmers who search the collections. Thus, in addition to the traditional 
access sorts supporting a search by title, topic and/or author, a typical DIALOG searcher might 
desire to search by key words or grouping of words, by date or date boundaries, by source of 
data, by document type, by publication type, by document or citation number or other identifier 
or even by geographical identification. Additionally, whereas an information professional might 
prefer to search a database utilizing a powerful command search system where the searcher has 
developed years of experience and sophistication, another searcher might desire to access the 
same database via a simplified menu system (not totally unlike transacting banking services via 
an automated teller terminal). 
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DIALOG*s value-added doesn't stop with its treatment of the daU collection. To the 
contrary, we offer a full range of services and products to our subscribers to meet their unique 
information needs. Examples include a full array of training classes covering the basic or 
advanced elements of onlLie search and retrieval techniques, documentation explaining each 
database or unique collection of information (i.e., its contents, controlled vocabuUry, sample of 
searches and examples of data output), a phone center or hotline where searchers can call us via 
a toll-free telephone number to seek help with their searching requirements, multifile and 
crossfile search features where a single search can be executed against a collection of 
databases (both government and non-government) to provide a comprehensive result, and even 
automated searches performed of fine when a database is updated and to the pre-defined 
specifications of the searcher with the output or results being mailed or sent via electronic mail 
to the subscriber. 

It is clear to us and, I submit, to every professional who either works in the information 
industry or who utilizes the benefits of information retrieval technologies that no single method 
or design of search capability will satisfy everyone.^ To the contrary, our subscribers have a 
variety of requirments and each subscriber's preference is important. In fact, I would contend 
that our subscribers' information needs are as varied as are their requirements to achieve access 
to and retrieval of the information. This helps to ensure a continuation of technological 
improvements in the information search and delivery process, in the quality of search system 
features and in the evolving market for information services and products. The result of this 
evolution (or, perhaps, revolution is the better term) Is a robust and competitive industry in 
which the United States is the recognized worldwide leader in the provision of information 
services and products. In an era where government and industry leaders alike voice concerns 
over the erosion of technological and market leadership respecting U.S. industries and 
commerce, the information industry is one of the few global industries where cooperation 
between the public and private sectors has contributed to U.S. leadership. Although I cannot 
disclose to you the specific amount of sales of DIALOG information products and services to 
3apan, I can tell you that we sell a significant amount to subscribers in 3apan. 1 am of the firm 
belief that the U.S. information industry is a net exporter of information products and services 
to 3apan and that, accordingly, ours is one of the few industries remaining in the U.S. where we 
have a positive and favorable balance of trade with 3apan« 

Permit me to emphasize why it is, in my opinion, that we have a robust information 
industry in the U3., one in which we are the world leader in both technology and products. I 
submit that there are a variety of reasons, including the following: 

o A strong First Amendment, which has encouraged research and publishing; 

o Effective federal legislation, such as The Freedom of Information Act and a ban on 

copyright in federal works, which encourages authorship; 
o A tradition of private sector investment and risk-taking in information technology, 

products and services; 
o A tradition of educational emphasis in the field of library science; 
o A tradition of federal government involvement in collecting data in various fields, 

where repositories have been developed in virtually all fields of interest; 
o A tradition of cooperative efforts between the public and private sectors where the 

public sector has emphasized its role of collecting data and where the private sector 

has emphasized its role of using such data to create value-added products and services 

to meet the needs of various markets and users; 
o A tradition of non-interference on the part of government, which has permitted 

private sector entrepreneurs to invest in information-related technologies and to 

create a myriad of data products and services; and, 
4^ A tradition of close working relationships between professional librarians and industry 

leaders. 
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I would like to be able to state that the future of the U,S. information industry is every bit 
as bright as its 20-year history; however, I would be remiss if I didn't Identify several threats to 
the industry's viability* 

Threats to the Information Industry 

During the past decade, we have witnessed a variety of activities within the federal 
government which may, in certain cases, reflect a trend likely to upset and change those 
cooperative relationships and efforts which have helped to create a viable and healthy industry 
in the U^. Permit me to identify several of those activities and/or trends which pose the most 
immediate dangers: 

1. Increased Fees Charged By Federal Agencies 

In many cases where the private sector acquires raw data from a federal agency, the 
agency has greatly increased its fees for such data and/or has introduced a fee schema not 
unlike a royalty arrangement preferred by a private publisher. Most often, the increased fees 
do not reflect increases costs of data collection; rather, they reflect a need to increase agency 
revenues and to subsidize other non-sustaining activit' iS in an era of limited resources. 

An example is that of NTIS, who acU as a licensing agent for its own information 
collections and for collections of other agencies (e.g. Department of Energy). NTIS' user fees 
increased threefold in the period from 19S5 to 1989 and not because of increased costs of data 
collection. This, in turn, necessitated that DIALOG increase it susbcribcr prices for access to 
this data and, of course, the end result is less usage. Today, NTIS receives more dollars from 
DIALOG, but this is due to the increased user fees, not increased usage by the public. NTIS 
officials privately admit that they are being pressured to increase revenues and to subsidize 
information collections that are a revenue drain on the agency. 

Despite the problems of decreasing usage of NTir» data by the public due to an escalating 
price cycle, NTIS has also attempted to introduce a form of contract that is a virtual clone of a 
non-governmental copyright/royalty contract. Explained on the basis of an intent to move away 
from the collection of user fees based on connect time (i.e., the time during which a user is 
actually connected to the database during a search), the proposed new contract is a guise to 
introduce new and untried elemenU of charging for DIALOG'S value-added features wholly 
unrelated to NTIS* data or collection efforts. In fact, NTIS' own employees don't understand 
many of the clauses of this proposed new contract and cannot explain why they are attempting 
to collect user fees when a searcher isn't even connected to the NTIS database. In my opinion, 
the introduction of a radically new contract containing obscure and onerous fee requirements 
will continue the trend of higher costs for the raw data and, in turn, will act to decrease usage 
of the information product as the prices charged to users must necessarily reflect the increased 
fees and administrative requirements. 

I submit that federal information should be made available to value-added information 
providers such as DIALOG for a fixed fee which reflects the marginal cost of transferring the 
data to magnetic tape, without any element of subsidization of otlier data collections and 
without any royalty-type usage fees. A low cost will permit the dissemination of value-added 
information products and services in a competitive environment, whether online or on tangible 
media such as CD-ROM. Federal information remains the least expensive collection of data 
available from DIALOG; however, we want to maintain low prices for these products and 
services and increase the number of users. This goal is in jeopardy due to endless cost increases 
and the above-mentioned new and onerous contract proposed by NTIS. The Department of 
Commerce is presently studying the entire operation of NTIS. We hope for improvements soon 
and we invite those in charge to meet with representatives of the private sector to discuss 
possible improvements to NTIS operations* 
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2. Threat of Government Competition 



At the outset, I described an excellent historical relationship wherein the government 
performs its role of coUecting information and the private sector perfwms its role of investing 
In value-added products and services and in disseminating various products and services to the 
many Information users in government, academia and industry, as weJl as the emerging market 
of Individual users at home and in their workplaces. Because of the very success of this public 
sector-private.sector partnership in the creation and dissemination of information products and 
services, some federal agencies are experimenting with their own creation of inlormation 
products and services for direct sale to the pubUc This is a threatening and undesirable trend 
for many reasons: 

a) Since a federal agency can easily subsidize the creation of information products and 
services, there is no way in which the private sector can compete on a level playing field. This 
will foster decreasing investments by the private sector and will result in fewer products at 
higher prices; ^^^^^^^^ should not be the primary source for satisfying information needs of 
the public As indicated earlier, the needs of the public are varied and not «ven two 

pro<£cts can satisfy such varied needs. If private sector firms leave the market, the public wiU 
have fewer Information product sources; 

c) There is a real danger of creating information monopolies within the federal 
government. To the extent that the private sector has had its incentives removed, the primary 
disseminator of data wiU be the federal government. ,Thus, the collector of the datawiU 
cS?frolThe distribution channel, as well, tf the primary (or even worse, sole) source of federal 
Information is the federal government, we wiU lose the underlying »y««F; 

balances that permits and fosters debate, commentary and criticism. This would be the 
equivalent to an elimination of aU privately owned newspapers in favor of a single federal news 
asency and newspaper. The problem is obvious; . ^ , 

d) Product creation and marketing are not the roles of the government in our society. In 
one of the few industries where there has been a tradition of a. cooperative and beneficial 
reUtionships between the pubUc and private sectors, the "^f .^1^*^^°/^.^!^^ 
sector will drastically change the role of government in our soaety. Instead of coUecting 
information as mandated by elected officials, there wiU be a significant risk that data products 
will be slanted to meet the objectives of certain officials and, of course, this will be done at 

^^^I^ Th^^ ^ increased risk that too much power and control over information and 
information dissemination wUl rest in the hands of too few individuals. When such persons 
either leave the government or move on to other jobs within the government, there may be no 
key person left to monitor whether or not the public actually P^^/i^Vr^^^Jl " 

w« ^titled. An example is that of the national Science ^f^^'<^^^^^S\<,'i^- 
approximately $25 Million was fuided to a noiv^overnment recipient ^ m the 1960s and 1970sin 
order to foster creation of a machine-readable scientific database for the pubUds benefit. The 
NSF is now considering whether to enforce certain provUions of the funding contract which was 
specifically negotiated to protect the pubUc's interest in having wide dissemination of the 
resulting data. 

Another current example is that of the implementation of the National Research and 
Education Network (NREN). DIALOG had bt«t urged by its academic .justomcrrs to permit 
access through the INTERNET network and DIALOG had signed xr with t^j,^J=^^»c{pr for 
SS^cess, Despite DIALOG'S efforts, our aoidemic users were stiU gencraUy barred from 
accessing DIALOG services for almost two months, even where the ^ 
such services was clearly and unambiguously related to research and e<hicational purposes. 
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3' Threat of Downstream Controls 

• I. J?*^'!*^' ** recenx area of concern U that asaociated with attemoted rontrol* 

u ^t^'.^n'Jn^-H'"''?' the distribution of government informatkl, *^^^„SS, 
s to be commended on his leadership and on his public record concerning H.R^I*. Access to 
isi°!r*^,°hV' ~r 'l^ht respectinkT choice of interface*and fw^iesThrth^ 

users right. Government mterference in the distribution of infor™tiordS<^rai« 
mvestments m the (j-ivate sector, which in time reduces choice and/"3^s^«^" 
bot^ Excessive tariffs imposed on access to government data do nSfencJI^i^use^orsuc" 

I have attached a paper published by the Information Industry AssocUtion. which exolores 
r^,SS J""'" '^'"^'""" ^">^«i"8 government infornition. AUhSigh ^e^^^S " 

Loss of Industry Leader^ip 

As exprc«ed throughout, information Is a valuable resource. !n a market which is 
increasmgiy global and which poses new challenges as we head toward the 21st Centu^, W 
who have access to information and know how to integrate same within their busL^sTTr^ 
TJT' ^^-tional curricula or even personal live*?will iSSy Si m^e S^rSl^l^ho'sS 
com^ti^cJl * * ^^^^^ technology and industry over to foreign 

In order to maintain a leadership role in information science and technoloev and 
products/services, the federal government should nurture the private sec^a^^a^owie^e 
^ ^^r^^J^^- ' ''^''''^J'' ^ Slobai marketplace for American inform atlo^pr^Iu^^^ 

and services. This is an industry which was created by the private sector and which hirbSn 
responsive to the public's information needs, whether the informati<rs^ghTis1^rom a fe^^^ 

sector to expand the frontiers of information science and technology and to conioete effectivelv 
hroughout the world. Indeed, there is increased competition troS'^^ JTB^f^!^^^ 
OS. information industry can maintain its global leadership if the OS. government's roie b 
focused on being to be supportive to industry ind not threatening. government s roie is 

CONCLUSION 

The U.S. information industry is a viable, non-polluting, ethical and important economic 

ATo'''VM^^l^fJ":X.^' Policies^emboi^d within^B C&rs A.76 ^d 

A-UO, which poiiaes encourage government - private sector coooeration h>v«. k*-« J« 
important factor in encouragingl,v«tment and innivatio^^ cooperation, have been an 

K- kT* 't!!!!'^,'^^ T^* mistakes as we have with other industries, the result of 

which has been loss of jobs and, in some cases, loss of an industry to foreign intere^^^^^^ 
we should foster policies now which are farsighted and which^nowledfe Tc^^ratf^^^^^ 
non-competitive relationship between the government and the private sector, ^re is no n^ 
for the U^. Patent and Trademark Office'^or the National Li^-ary of wSdTcine,^^^^ 

T^y^^"^^ ^ experiment to create products anTirvices ^^1^ com^^eT^th 
fc^' 'o^ Si'oSJ^H*?? •'i",«ireiy cause private sector firm, to leaved 

industry. On the other hand, there is a need to emphasij* the most approprUte role Se 

asDIALOG so that the industry can prosper and information users can conthnTe to e^v^ 
benefiU of new Information products and services in a competitive envlronnvmt. ^ ^ 
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Although it U « privilege »nd honor to be invited to testify on this important subject 
today, I hope that a simiUr invitation will not be offered to me a decade from now where I 
might be invited to give testimony on ti« subject of "what went wrong." 

Thank you and permit me to offer my continuing availability to yourselves and to members 
of your staffs in the future on this important subject. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. •K)Idest company" is relative to the industry, per se, v lich has a common birthdate ot 1972; 
thus, the industry is deemed to be only about twenty yeavs old. 

2. CD-ROM (compact disc-read only memory) or optical disc is the same medium used in sound 
recordings. This medium permits users to access thousands of pages of reference material for, 
typically, a fixed annual fee or "subscFiption" basis. The DIALOG ONDISC^ family of CD-ROM 
products is engineered so as to permit users to access the DIALOG online service as part of a 
comprehensive CD-ROM search. In this way the user can integrate his/her search between the 
CD-ROM medium in the user's possession and the online service which will frequently contain 
more current data. The online search is limited to data updated subsequent to the update date 
of the CD-ROM. Thus, the search is economically efficient, as well as comprehensive. 

3. A recent article disclosed that there are six (6) current commerical versions of the 
MEDLINE database available for license to the public. Quoting from the article; "Although 
each product's data are basically the same, the methods for accessing the data differ widely. In 
addition, each product adds certain extras to distinguish it from the otI->ers. Without going into 
extensive detail, these extras can include better user interfaces, indexing of local journal 
holdings, seamless access to online systems, tutorials and manuals on disc. This variety insures 
that most users will find a product to suit their individual preferences and needs.-' King, Alan. 
"Take Two Discs And Call Me In The Morning; A Look At Medical Databases On CD-ROM." 
CD-ROM Report. DATABASE. Volume 15 • Number I (February 1992); p. 86. 

^, It is noted that not all information products and services have been instantly successful, to 
the contrary, some so-called video-text services have failed to capture a market. On the other 
hand, a host of new services that appeztl to individuals (i.e., Prodigy, CompuServe) are 
successful in creating awareness of database collections and are likely to foster increased usage 
of online and other information-related services among individuals in the future. 

5. This is NSF contract No. C656. Specific clauses were negotiated so as to guarantee that the 
recipient of funds would not be able to obtain a monopoly of data and of data distribution; 
however, through lack of enforcement of this contract by NSF officials, the undesirable results 
have become the status quo. The question of whether or not to enforce the p '"^s rights 
respecting this contract is currently ufKter review by the NSF. 

6. An examination of why such barriers exist and who controls access, particularly at NSF, is 
'beyond the scope of this Hearing. However, the author understands that this subject is of great 
interest to academic users of INTERNET and that there exists considerable controversy 
expressed in bulletin board discussions on subject. Some observers contend that DIALOG is 
beinR deliberately discrimLnated against by virtue of its corporate status and for reasons wholly 
unrelated to the data of interest to potential users for research and educational programs. 

7. B. Huther, Assistant commissioner for Financing and Planning, USPTO, gave a paper at the 
European Patent Office (EPO) Information User Meeting "^I wherein, despite addressing the 
desirable notion of avoidance of competition with the private sector, it is evident that the 
USPTO*s policy guidelines are directed toward the creation of patent data with the private 
sector. In fact, in some cases, the USPTO may desire to vend products and services (e.g. 
abstracts of Japanese poUcy in English language) which won't be available to the private 
sector. In essence, this report on developmenU at the USPTO is a business plan. geared at 
eliminating the private sector competition with the USPTO. 

8. See the attached "situation report" which illustrates how NLM has attempted to 
disadvantage the private sector in a competitive, international request for information 
concerning a potential educational use of the MEDLINE database. When requested to consider a 
"flat rate" pricing schema, the NLM would only consider such schema if the data access method 
was Umited to the NLM*s own data service. 
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litt*.*t**utti€>n Scf viccn. lilt: 



January 1992 



Good news! The Federal Register is now available oo CDROM. ImaciDe bow much time yoa 
will save using CDROM versus the ochcr altcniatives avaiQable. 

Dialog Infbnnatioa Services, Inc., the world leader in providing online and QoDisc informatioo, 
brings you the fulitext Federal Register, inchiding tables, on compact disc. As you know, the 
Federal Register is THE vehicle for tracking all federal rules and regulations in the U.S. 

What does DIALOG OoDisc* FEDERAL REGISTER offer yoo? 

- Every volume of the Federal Register published since 1990. That translates to over 400 
volumes! 

- Unlimited access to two years of Federal Register, updated bi-monthly, for a fixed price. 

- Integrated searching • Combining DIALOG OnDisc with online searches gwes you the best of 
both worlds. Yoo can do unlimited searching on DIALOG OnDisc FEDERAL REGISTER. 
Then, save your search (DOS version only) and tnnsfer online for more cvneot informaiioQ, 

i the Federal Register online is updated daily. 



' Special indexing which aDows you to retrieve specific documents by the official citation. 
CititiOQ infbrmatioo also makes it simple to track down official citations for reference 
purposes. 

• Ability to search by: 

o Word Index (i.e., every woid in body of the document) 

o Issuing Agency (e.g.. Food and Drug Administralioa) 

o ritle Words 

o Citaiioo Inforniatk» 

o CFR Section Affected 

o Document Type (e.g., Presidentiai Documeat) 

o Publicaiioa Typo 

- Easy-icHiae means so dwe's no need to lean search commands. The menus are self- 
explanaaory, eniMiag you to r etri t v c the infbrmatioa you need on die first tiy. 
DIALOG* roan—rl langiiige is also ivai>able for experienced scarefaen (DOS verpon only). 

over— 
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The benefits of DlALCXjOnDisc FEDERAL REGISTER arc miny. You will: 

o Save money - tbe fixed subscriptioa price allows you unlimited access to two 

years of infonnatioo. 
o Save time ~ you can retrieve a document in just seconds without leafing through 

volumes of documents or microfiche. You can also save tbe records to a floppy 

or hard disk and import them into a word processor for later use. 
o Save valuable shelf space ~ you will be able to replace 400 vohmies of paper 

with just two compict discs. 

The DIALOG OnDisc FEDERAL REGISTER is available from 1990 to the present at a cost 
of $750 for each year. All you need to get started is a computer* and a CDROM reader. 
Return the enclosed business reply card to receive your 30 day FREE trial of DIALOG OnDisc 
FEDERAL REGISTER, or call 1-80O-3-DIALOG for more information. 



Sincerely yours. 



Anne M. DelVillano 

Manager CDROM Sales 3l Marketing 



♦DIALOG OnDisc FEDERAL REGISTER is available for both MS-DOS and 
Macintosh computers. 
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.^^^ CHEST & NISS Centre 



RECEIVED 2 * DEC m\ 



WUh compliments 

CHESTIc NISS Centre, Computing Services, University of Bath, CUverton Down, Bath, BA2 7AY 

T«!;CaSf260« FAX : 0225 e2617» 



58-584 0-92-7 
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Medline - Situation Report - Decewber 1991 

Earlier this year CHEST, advised by the Medical Datasets 
Working Group (MDWG) , issued an RFI (Request for 
Information) to a number of possible suppliers. This KFI 
asked suppliers how they could provide a Medline service, at 
a fixed price, to all the staff and students at a 
participating institution, ie either a *BIDS type " sarvice 
or an alternative that would »eet the same objectives. 
Suppliers in this context are both universities and 
commercial suppliers. In parallel CHEST were negotiating the 
data licence agreement with NLM * a process that had started 
back in October 1990. However, the RFI responses (13 of 
them in total) have not yet been through a selection process 
as discussions on licencing ran into problems when CHEST 
again met HLM staff in Washington in October 1991. 

These discussions with the (NLM) National Library of 
Medicine in October 1991 gave rise to 3 unexpected problems: 



(i) NLM stated th at the consortia provisions in their 
pricing "poXicy applied only within tne usa. This is not 
stated in tne pricing policy. The consortia proviai6ns 
are important because they provide for fixed 
institution pricing. 

(ii) WT.M *tit^<i !-h|^ r>^0. ftnly r^ff^ annual pricing thmy 
would consider outyidg th f rtti»-«<H» prrr^r!7 

f ^icy was on an experimental, rather than service, 
asis. 

(iii) T he only implementatten of (M ) *>>^v th»r 

g guid consider was with t^h^ir ow n nlm ^ Titiral ^ 

computer syst ga. acg^s**rt v<« rntmmmr^ n^ tng "Gr ateful 

Med^ on P^s at the user end, and with the Britilh ■ ' 

Library acting as Cn*if UK agent ♦ 

These 3 problems created an impasse. The whole ethos of the 
CHEST initiative for Medline was fixed annual site charges 
and free end user access - the same objectives as for the 
ISI service. The NLM themselves did not respond to the RFI 
(they were invited to do so) and their UK agents, the 
British Library put forward a different solution to the one 
in (iii) above. 

Since their October meeting with HLM, CHEST have been in 
frequent correspondence with the HLM, both to suggest ways 
in which the NLM pricing policy could be interpreted for the 
UK requirement, and to urge speed in decision making as any 
capital finance Is unlikely to be available if the process 
is delayed into the next financial year (i.e. into 1992-93). 
Delay past March in any case would mean it would be 
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difficult to get a service started within this academic 
year . 

There are some alimmers of hope »t the end of the tunnel 
lollUr CHEST now understands that one °f^he consortia 
options has been established (apparently after Bore than a 
years discussion) at the ""^^"'ity of Toronto - which is. 
of course, outside the USX. CHEST Is in '^e process of 
ascertainino details of this and establishing with NLM that 
?his "ertuJns their previous (verbal) policy that consortia 
wert not permitted outside the USX, particularly as this was 
not dSne in conjunction with the Canadian NIM agent. 
Mditionally, contacts within the British Library have taken 
up these IsLes with a result that the Director of the NLM 
has indicated that he will get involved in discussions 
himself. CHEST, therefore, feels a lot more confident that 
an tgre;ment on' flat rate pricing could be """^f^fi,*"^ 
a further meeting with the NLM is likely in January 1S92. 



At the moment, selection of the RFI "SP<=>""* ^Q.^^^if * 
CHFST exoects a meeting with NLM in January in Washington. 
It n cletr ?hat the NLM expect the British Library to also 
be at that meeting. 

The BMA has expressed very considerable 

project and haS backed this up with practical offers of 

assistance. 
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Pcnnitfloo it bcrtlv fnnted to reprint sH or a pordcn of this mtelal provided t 
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5ERV1NGCIT1ZENS IN THE INFORMATION ACE 
MMtiag tte Q^ifitte Of Preiefvint Actttt to bforaatka 

*nmit1vt ^immirr 

an JSS^^SJ^JlSi,!!^ pr etttiTM thft««n on* of th« mof t fundamental of 
ili!^^^ prindplM - aeetM to jovtrnment Inforaatloa Stat* and local 
fovenunenta art at th* ftontMn* of th« battle to prtierv* druta ^tuta 

iTftS^JlS^ J*^"". «ov*mment Informatton. foater loof^mi 

nF.MnrB*rY Awn xcrrss. m nnmB nf awm 

Information - and th* ability of dtlttw to acquir*. um and dluemloata It 
without faar of fovammant control or Inttrferance - lonf occupied i rimlflcaat 
t!^*^ f'"*^" preiumptlon of dtlztn tMett to 

tafofmatlon and a dlvanity of Information lource* ari th* foundation rfU A 
dtmocracy and unK^u* amon« th* community of nation. ot 

Cltli*n». regardleM of whetlw ihty ir« actlnj to an Individual or conoratc 
^K^?,Y:.'*2^1 r*'^ Md tceurate Infonnatlon In order to makt Informed daStioM 
about their pertooal, acooomlc and profeMlonal Uv**. Cltlteni alio require acceu to 
jovemmant Information If they are to exerclst their rlght^ iSf-2v«nS*n" 

^ lnforin?rlon about th* voridnp of iwemment. Worklai 

c^ly '^th ffv«rnment In mtetlns ihese reiponilbllltl*.: the lnf«matl« indSm? 
offw* a dtvemty of products and itfvicu tal]or*d to th* sp*clf1c oeedi rtMiSvB 

Ironically, u th* nation anttrt th* Information Age new technoloslaa and irowfa* 

^}J^'^ ^.'V^ ?f ~* wWch threaten ttJTriStofdtf^ 

acquire ^emment Informatloo. Nowhere arc thct* chan*n«M mor* m*Su^ 
•ncounwred than at the »ute and local l*v*l. * i^wwy 

Fortunately, thare are (uidepocts to antot policy offldala as they traoole with 
"iSir^ to tovemment W^etLo. SwmSL ^a«. Md 
f*^\Jr^ «9jrienee provide a itonhouu 6f knowled«e upon whS^at* and 
local ofttdaU (aa draw u they ihap* the laws, potldet. uwpwSduraiMeVSwy w 
cutrantee «)atbndDg citizen access to govaili^t l^ermTtteo^ uStxtta 
offldaU and others with an Interest la tbm vital lssu«s. tl^A'. JST aT^ 

2SSJ7.^,i j!!"^ fouoflatlon upon wUeh access to Infomatton u based and 
susf estt a poller framework to secure thU foundation in the Information Ate!^ 

.fc- P« PoHcy ffaoewort governing acees* to government InformadoB U based on 
thr.* fundamental ttoets: a broad public right of aeees*: a right of oondlsCTimSaMn 
5fif*iJ°f • Pr**Wtl«> •» tevemnMt control of Informatton aeSS^lS?^ 
Constitution, l*fUUtlvcly-«Aact*d sututas. and Judge-made eommes fiwT^ 
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whili the ttnett wvkriytai citizen iceett to tovemme&t tnformitioQi ire ckar, 
letUlatOff Wd policy ofndils we |rtppUn« with their eppUcetlon to en einrlronme ntla 
vMch techaoloilei ue rapkfly chenring the wiy InwMchlnforiattioo toa;etted^^ 
tod dlsiemtoited. To iitUt theie offldeU, the Wormeiloft Induitry AMocUtlon hat 
Identified tlx prlndplei for public iccett to ttete end locel Informetlon that flow from 
theie tenets. 

A Pivf f rity af Information Sotircti ShfT^^tl fnrnnn^ti 

Covtmnetit laws, retuletloni, end polldet thc^ld fadlltate public »ccesi to 
tovamment Infonnatlon by encouraitof t divertlty of sourcee, including the Ubiary 
coamunlty and private lector Information Induatry, to offer or provide ecceie to tucn 
li^onnatlon. 

The Pub ttf ^<f^^ Guaranteed 

CitlieM hava a right of acce« to Information hgid by government entltlee which 
ihould be restricted only by enactment of narrowly drawn iiatutti necessary to protect 
cerula spedfic legitimate Interesu such u privacy. 

A gpMi Hlghtf Sb Anlrt yr^^ff^MPd hv tt^^ri Storiff Medium 

Uws, regulations, and policies governing public access to government information 
ihould apply eQuaHy to all Information regardless of the media in which U c;d$ta, 

£0ia1 r^fl P'^Hy ^^^^^ Actured 

Informition held by a government entity should be available to all persona on an equal 
and timely bastls in all reducible media used by the govtrnment entity to store or 
diitribute the information. 

yonoooW Cont rol Of nrtv>rT\Tp»nt Infarmatton ghoulri Be Prohibiicd 

No person public or private* should hava monopoly control over Information held by a 
government entity, nor should government Impose or claim any cojjyright of other 
restrictions on the ability of cltUens to use and disseminate such information. 

f f» l for /kce«i ShQ «W Varainal Cost of Disscminatifin 

Covemment should encourage the widest possible dlswrnlnatlon of public information 
by making It available at a price not to exceed the marginal cost of disscminatloa 

The legal and policy basis for oacfa of these principles Is described in detail to the 
attached paper prepared for the Informarion Induatry Asaoclatloo by IJlpcr * Martjiffy- 
m addWiC^ wer also describes how these principles serve ^-^P«"*S 
Interen of the dtlienry. For theae reaaona, state end local policy officials are urgeo 
to Incorporete these prlndpltt as they draft Information policies and statutes. 

For a free copy of the Information Induiiry AiaocUtlOA's ^rrm frinfiitftf f«rSt i tg 

AMoSarionTSfS Mew Jeriey Avenue, N.W.. Suite 100, Wathinron, D.C. 20001 
C202/<39a2g2). 
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XnformatlOQ long haa baan raco^nlaed aa playing an 
•ttantial rola in a democratic political aystam. At Jamaa 
Madison obsarvdd naarly two centuriaa ago: 



A popular govornmont without popular information 
or thm Mans of acquiring it, ia but a Prologua to a 
Farca or a Tragtdy or parhaps both. 1Caowl«dg« will 
foravar govorn ignoranca» and a paopla who maan to hm 
thair own Govornors, mat ara themsalvea with tht 
powor knowXadgt givts.^ 



Governmant intormation thus ia a valuable raaourca that 
provides the ^people* with Knowledge of their governnenti 
society^ and econony, and with the means to accomplish both 
public and private goals* lot surprisingly, then, avery 
segreent of American society uses some government information to 
function, including govornmenta themselvea, all types of 
buainesses and induatrias, linraries and aehoola, the media, 
and ordinary citisona* 

An entire industry has developed aimed at 
disseminating information, including government informaticn, to 
the public: 



The large snd growing private information industry 
functiona in part by taking public government data, 
adding value to it, and reselling it to othera. There 
are thouaands of private aector information products 
and services based in whole or in part on government 
information* The nonprofit aector — Including 
libraries and public Interest groups — provide 
siailer products and services.^/ 



• Prepared for the Information Industry Association by 
Sonald L* Plesser and Zmilio W. Clvidanei cf Piper 6 Marbury, 
waahington, D.C* 

^ G.P. Hunt/ ed*, IX Th« wrltlnaa at Jimaa Madiaon lOJ 
(1910) (guoting letter to W.T. Barry, Auguat 4, 1S22). 

1/ House CoBw* on Gov't Operations, papenfork leduetion and 
federal Information fietourcee Management Act of 1$90, K. Kep. 
No. 927, 101st Cong., 2d Sess. 23 (1990) (citstions emitted) 
(hereinafter *1990 Rouae Paperwork Report"). 
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Statt ind local data ton tht basil of aany of thosa 

Information product ■ ind tonricot. indeed i a i^ture 
informttion Industry hti developed around the rich "^^^^i;;"" 
resource of state sad locsl goverwaeat InConwtlon concernin9* 
anong other things, resX estate snd toning «stters; public 
utilities; coiamerclal (UCC> flllngi and other corporate 
docuoenta; atatutea and legislative usterlalaj and court and 
agency declalons. 

Aa James Madison obaervcd, the unreatrlcted tlow Of 
Information la esaentlal for the proper operation of our 
democratic eoclety.. As technology chsnges, and as atate ana 
local governments seeking additional aources of revenue 
contemplste the economic value of the l^^?^»;^i?^,^?J°t!*f<..^„ 
posaetalon and control, gueationa arlae about vhat information 
policies Should govern agency declslona.i^ whether the 
gueatlon arises out of a new problem or out of •/•f^fJiU' 
that hsa been considered and aolved by other Jurisdictions, 
there already exists a legal framework for addressing these 
isauea which has the salutary effect Of promoting the wiae 
dlssemlnstion of public Informstlon. 

This framework has three main tenets, rlrst, the 
public hss a broad right of accesa to government Information. 
Its source originates from both judge-made conmon law and trom 
leoislatlvely enacted statutes. These public access statutes 
ace -atralghtforward devlceCsJ for th« release to cltxs«ns of 
information cr.atcd with tax dollars.-^ They create a 
concomitant obligation on the government to enaure the flow of 
public information between government and citiiens, and reflect 
the judgment that the public lnt«r«at is best served when the 
government grants access to ita records.^ 



1/ While th« main focus of this psper la on public 
Information administered by •aecutive agencies, much of its 
discussion also applies to public Information created and 
controlled by the legialative branch. For an axcell«nt aurv*y 
of how state leglalatures provide public access and adainiater 
their information dissemination aystems, aee Hawaii House 
Majority Staff, •tegialativ* Accesa in Kawsll: A Report to the 
Houae of Representatives by the House Legialative Accesa 
Committee" (1950 2d ed.). 

A/ A-<inQ r-j>tga Tax ftflMr* ^- y<*^«t>itriek. 372 fi.J.2d 625, 
(29 (Va. I9aa). 

5/ Sftft T^r^hnisean v. Passal C VaUftY Watff C Qmm'P, 218 H.J. 
super. 226 527 A. 2d 49o' 402 (H.J. Super. Ct. App. Olv. 1987), 
aflld, 113 H.J. 233* 549 A. 2d 1249 (1981) Cthe Legislature 
madV^olear that it la the granting of the accesa by p;«"9; « 
the statute that will accompliah the goal of 'protection of tna 
public intereaf). ^ 
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SiCoaa, th« Sdvttamaat My aofe diieiriaiAaU la Its 
d;.is«minatioB of publie InforaatieA. Our logal tyttMt thcough 
ita £id«cal and atatt coQStltutioas* statutist and Judicial 
d«eltloii«, Anjoya a loag traditloa of barclag dlacrlmlnatloa by 
9ov«rncMntal authotitlat.i^ This tradition la at odda with 
•ffortii to diacrl«inatorlly dvny aceois to Infomatlon 
ditS«nlB|tora or othorvlao to slnglo then out to b«ar special 
burdens .X/ 

Third, copyright-liks tsstrictloas on the use of 
public Infonsation are antithetical to the goal of vldely 
dlffemlnating gov^rnaeat information. The First Anendnent to 
the U.S. Constitution, the Copyright Act of 19U, end other 
laws consistently support i completely free msrketplsce In 
government Informstion. GoTernments In democrstic societies 
should not excluslTSly control hov thsir own informstion csn be 
used. Becsuse the publics use of government Information is s 
right, not a privilege, sny person who hss scqulred public 
information should be free to use it, sell it, or otherwise 
diiseainste It without psying sny additional fees or royslti^s 
to the government. 

The following psges discuss six principles for public 
access to stste and local Information that flow from these 
tenets. The principles were spproved by the Informstion 
Industry Associstion* s Bosrd of Directors oa July 23 i 1990. 



fCa«^.^; Brfltfn Y, Board of Eduflttign. 347 u.s. 4S3 

(1994>; Yiek Wo v. Mopkina, XX| U.S. 3Sf (199€) . 

Gom^r of BftYemm* 4€Q U.S. 979 (19S3) (prohibttiag the tsziag 
of the press differently from other businesses); tigh^ ^pt^ii 
ffSHiptpera y, Virginia. 44a u.s. 999 (ifso) (plurality opinion) 
(press hse the seme right to sttend crlmiasl trlsl ss the 
public)? t.iw4>T>gh. m^. v. ir^ip^y 7«|; p.ad 72t, 
734-39 (3d Cir. 1999) (prlvste vendor of information services 
hss right to sccess same leglslstlve materisls thst sre offered 
to the geaersl public). 
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H Policy PilnclpltJ tot Public Xcc»it ko Sttt. 

,1^^ T.fte>l Infntmititta 

the libtat^ cotwsunity .nd priv.t* ••ctot 
Information Indu.trr. to o££«r or provid. •cemt, 
to luch InCotmatien. 
Tha bt«t w.y to an jut. th. flow of Infotm.tloa In our 
,oci.ty irio'IncourL. . Ji-I«^l?;,f,jri'or'tuprort for .uch 

diversity of «ourc.o 1. ?h"clnttitution.l 
information .ctivitiei. M und^^^^ copyri9ht> .nd by 

.tatut.s.i^ the jovetwnent .houid "=^^*,i%^control fiy 
5^%r„S.if ?r;ihrSrt5: S:!?;.rro$ nUratic .oci.ty 
such «i ouri. 

siirp: « .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

redlssemination by °*^e"-JS".iaed product or eLctronlo 
:5p?fc:^ol;%f';:b!n"L?a!li>' S^fnaSrin, that both the 



1/ i»fl I pfra at 20-23 

1/ SAft inrxi "t «-»• 



Trodui't'li r;^Srir«rno? §rn;".*=U:titor acca,. to th. 
undat lying Inforwtfeion) . 

trootnot* continued on £ollowin9 page] 
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InComitlon. *" ■•^•"1 •ourc.t o£ public 

tBJoth th« public ind prir«te ■•etim . 
diiiwsinjting gevaranant infontntion. By 
libr.ti.i, nonprofit ot9ini«itiont. public iSI25!;». 

fS" '^^^^^^^ 

»?nP"<it orsMixition. prl"a. ' 



^ [Footnoto continuod] 

I?h2m2: inh.Ser^h: father ptocilna .etvic... .nd 

on Govt OpStitloni. -riictrSJi- r-ii?!::; la Hou«« Con«. 

Kouia Folicr RWOtt-). * (h«r«iniCttr -1918 
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The public ilSO benafltl from div«rixty bectut* th« 
oratttr the nutnber of reditieminatori of t particular typ* of 
inforwitlon, tho »or« likoly It la that aomeoao will pacKagt 
th« information in th« way that ia moat uaaful to, or porhipa 
chotpar for, a particular elaaa of public Also. a« a 

0.6. Sonatt coiwnltton notod rocontly, •marHat-drivan privite 
acctot initiativoa oft«n provide needed creativity and 
flexibility which government cannot. Depriving 
nongovernmental disaeminatora of valuable experience in 
developing information ayatema to dliaerainate public 
information can result in leaa innovation in the development or 
informatipn technologies. At the very leaat, it may impair the 
ability of agcnciaa and the. public to benefit from those 
technological developments that do occur. 

In short, diveraity of sources tesulta in mZM. 
government Information getting into the handa of aare citixena 
in ways that are moat useful to them. Thus, policymskers 
operating or developing information dissemination systems 
should do so with /open-eyed sttention to <»i^«o;«|}t «o«ft«^of 
disseminstion.-ii^ One importsnt wsy, discussed Below, is by 
ensuring thst sll persons have •<iusl snd timely access to the 
rav information in public dsts hssea at fees not to exceed the 
cost of dissemination.^^ 

Citizens hsve a right of sccess to information 
held by government entitles which should only be 
restricted by ensctmont Of nsrrowly drawn 
statutes necessary to protect certain specific 
legitimate interests such ss privscy. 

The public's right of accaas to government information 
derives from both legialatively enacted statutes and Judge-made 
common law. Many atates have modeled or re-faahioned their 
fltatutea after the ftderal Freedom of Information Act (•FOXX }, 
which WIS originally enacted in 1966 and has been amended 



IZ/ Senate Comm. on Gov*t Affaire / Information Keaources 
Management Act, 5. kep. Ho- 417, lOlat Cong., 2d S^ss, 44 
(1990) (hereinsfter "1990 Senate Report*}. 

12/ Ifl. 

li/ SMM. t^JX^* Federal Maritime Comreiasion Authorization, 
Fiscal 1990, Fub. L. So. 101-92, S 2<a), 103 Stat. 401 (1969) 
(requiring agency to incorporate these protections into its 
public informstion disseminstion system). 

-I- 
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•everal tliwi.ii^ The foia rcqulrei that taeh agaaor o£ the 
£«d«ral government furniah the public with infornatlen which 
deaccibea the agency' g orgaaisation and the nature and 
requirements ot all of Iti Cunctieni^ as well as with copies o£ 
rules o£ procedures, statements o£ flsneral policy, final 
opinions and orders, and stt££ manuals. Ift^ In addition, any 
records not otherwiae made available under the Xct must be 
disclosed under a request which reasonably describes the 
record. The Act creates nine clearly defined and 
explicitly exclusive exemptions to the roiA's otherwise 
mandatory disclosure requircaentSt exemptions which courts have 
consistently construed narrowly. W Moreover, the Act 
requires agencies to releaae all non-exempt segreaable portions 
of otherwise exempt records.il/ 

All 50 states and the District of Columbia have some 
form of ?OIA statute, ranging from the simple statement that 
there shall be access to public records,^/ to rather 
detailed instructions on access^ exemptions, duplication, and 
use* often supplemeneed by iudicial decisions snd opinions of 
the state attorney general .21/ 

As one commentator noted recently, state laws 
governing public records "all seem to be different** :22/ 



J^/ fifift Comment, "Public Inspection of State and Municipal 
Kzecutive Documents: 'Everybody, Practically rverythlnq. 
Anytime, Xxcapt 45 Fordham L. Rev. 11Q5 (1977), 

14/ 5 U.S.C, I 552(a)(1) (2). 

22/ 5 tJ.S.C, S 55a(a)(3). 

Sfit^nnittd gtstta ffrtp't nf .TiKtice ?, Tax Anslysts, 109 

11/ S 0.8. C. S 552(b>. 

^ iMA, fixfiu.* «.D, codified Laws Ann. SS 1-27-1, mSl Itf. 9 
Pa. Stat. Ann. tit. «5, SS «<.l* At Ufl* 

^ £fit, Fla. Stat. Ann. $ 119. 01« AtlAfl.; Nd. State 

Govt Code Ann. SS 10-Cll, At ua-; Wash. xev. Code 
SS 42.17. 250. At JLtt. 

1^ J. Xidwell, 'tsaayt Open hecords Iiaws and Copyright** 
isaf His. L. Xev. 1021* 1027 (hereinafter referred to as 
•Kldwell tssay*). 
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Theso tstfttutesl art called 'op«B raeordi* livt 
*publie r«eordt* tnd lometiiMi *£r««dom oC 

Infomitioa* Xivf . Witcoaiia •naet«d th« firit such 
ititut« in ia4f; oost othtr ttatti Anict«4 ttatut«i in 
tht •arly part o£ thii century. th« great majority 
amended tlteir icatutei In the mid to late 1970i^ 
perhape in reaction to Watergate and other 
controversiei, concerning the concealment of 
governmental information .u/ 

in adflltlott, the cownon law provides individual! with 
a limited right to inspect public records Thle 
cognizible common-law interest in obtaining access to public 
records, however, does not grsnt individuals sn absolute right 
to the document!. Rather, a citixen's common-law right to 
impact public records reguirei a balancing oC interests: the 
individual's -personal* or •particular- interest in the 
information against the public interest in the confidentiality 

of the fiie.aa/ 

By doing away with the common* law requirement of 
showing s personal or particular interest, most FOlA statutes 
have bestowed on the public an unwllfied right o£ aeeoss to 
government records. Kevertheless, however broad the public* s 
right of access may be, it is not unrestricted. As reflected 
by the narrowly-construed statutory exemptions to the federal 
FOXA, there sometimes are legitimate interests thst justify 
iQmtt restrictions on the public's right of access. Statutory 
exemptions from disclosure generally have been drawn from s 
judicial consensus on the proper resolution of cases seeking 
access to government records. These exemptions are legislative 
attempts to "predetermine ... on a categorical basis* the 
results of the balancing of interests that courts must 
undertake in the absence of legislative guidance. W 



^ 1A> (citations omitted), 

Sftft, MceialR V. r^ll^g^i HQHoital. 99 R.J. 346, 

492 A.ld 991, 994-9S C19SS). 

21/ lii. St 995. Sftft, eaafv v. Micyhail. 2 R.J. Super. 

619, 6S A. 2d 697 (Law Dlv. 1949) (wher^ former Supreme Court 
Justice Willism Brennsn, then a Superior Court judge, ordered 
that voting lists should be turned ovsr to a candidate for 
public office because he had s legitimate interest in 
ascertaining that only those who have a right to vote in the 
municipal election should, in fact, vote), 

iA/ Project, "Covernment Informstion snd the Rights of 
Citixens," 73 KlCh. U. lev. §71, 1176 (1975). 
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Tha i&ott connonly rteo^nittd eseeptieat to th« 
public*! right of acceit art: (X) ptrtonal infocaation th« 
dlselotur« of which vould eonatitutc a cloacly unvarrtnttd 
invasion of personal privacy; (2) conMrcial trade information 
belonging to a private mtlty and usually •ithst ussd by ths 
OovttnrMnt und«r contract or required by lav to be tiled with 
the government Cor regulatory purposes; snd (3) information 
«fithheld for iecurity reasons, m^Sul* lev enforeenent 
investigatory files the release of which could reasonably be 
expected to disclose the Identity of confidential sources. 

The scope of these exemptions and the procedures by 
which the public may test their Invoentlon varies from 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction^ although it is genertlly agreed 
that the exemptions must be narrowly construed. 



C. Aff^Ait* ttiqhf< TTn«#fftet:«d Bv Raeord Storftaa Medium 

Laws, regulations, and policies governing public 
access to govnmment information should apply 
equally to all information regaidleas of the 
Mdia in which it oxiats* 

Legislatures, courts, and executive officials nave 
usually interpreted FOIA statutes to include public records 
regsrdless of the medium in which they exist. 22/ 

In this Computer Age, secess to electronically stored 
Information has become an increasingly Important issue. In the 
Increasingly "paperless* environmont, restrictions On access to 
computerixed information translate into obstacles — eomotimes 
Inaunnountable — to public access to government information. 
To distinguish between Information stored in paper format and 
electronic format is to deny the public the same rights of 



12/ ^MM, ^ o - W#tabTq ir. Dfteftrtm^nt of «Tiiatice. 631 F*2d 
S24', S27-28 (D.C. Clr. 1980) (copyrighted photographs are 
agency records for purposes of federal fOIA); savg rhm nftiohins 
V. nmntrrrtmnr of rftnwrge. 404 t. Supp. 407, 410*11 (H.D* Csl. 
1975) (same for motion picture film); r^r^^n eaui^^ ri^im eo. 
y W*mm9 . 372 N.X*2d 12(1, 1263 (Ohio Ct. App. 1S7I) (microfilm 
is an sgency record for purposes of state roXA); S7 Tex* Op* 
Att-y Oon* ORD*461 (1987) (advising that audio tapes of 
meetings are public records for purposes of state FOIA) Conn. 
Oen* Stat. S l-lOs(d) (19SS) (definition of "public records* 
includes audio-video recordings); La* Rev* Stat* Ann. S ^^*1 
(West 1982) (definition of "public records" Includes microfilm 
as well as audio-video recordings); Kd. State Cov't Code Ann* 
S 10-611 (19S4) (same)* 
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access to Information wainttlnsd by public a^anclta In 
•lectronic tilt cablnsts st It has to Inapact ao^arwMnt 
Inforaatiea MlAttiaad la th« traditional Mtal dcsvsr. 

roctunttely* on ths i»«U4i of accsss to sloctronio 
Inforrtttion, thorc is wids unanimity, Ktny statss spsclfleally 
Inclufio computoriESd Inforwatioa in thsir public cecords 
statutas, oith^r dsfining public rscords to includs •«ch 
information, iA/ or by other proviaioas rslating to slsctronic 
accsss, searches • or fsss.ll/ 

Uhsnsvtr ths ^astion haa bosa presented to ths 
court!, they have uniformly concluded that electroniciUy 
storsd information la subject to public rscordS l^ws.as/ 
supreme court Justics Anthony Xsnnsdy, applying federal law 
while serving as an appellate judge, ruled that 
•computer-stored records . • . are still 'rscords' for purposes 
of the roiA.-3i/ 



21/ see, e.o^ . Cal. Gov't Code S ^^52 (Beeriag 1$S2); Xnd, 
Code S 5-14-3-2 (Burna Supp. 1989); Wd. State Gov't Code Ann. 
S 10 Jll (1914); Kich. Sbat. Ann. S 4.1l01(2)(e) (Callaghan 
1985); Heb- Stat. Ann. S M-7U.0lTl) (1917); S.Y, Pub. Off* 
S 18(4} (McKinney 1980); Okla, Stat. Ann. tit. 51, S 24A.a 
(West Supp. 1990); Or. Rsv. Stat. S 192.410 (1J8J); Wash. Rev. 
Code Ann. S 40.14.010 (Supp. 1990); Wis. Stat. Ann. S 19.32(2) 
(west 1988). 

21/ fiM, e.Q. . ria, Stat. Ann., $ 119.0«5; Iowa Code Ann. 
S 22.2(3) (Nest 1989); Xan. Stet. Ann. S 45-219 (1986); Ko. 
Itev. Stat. S 610.026. 

W fiftt. e rM. Rftged^t Co. v. Buchanan. 46 

Ohio St. 3d 183, 546 H.E.2d 205 (Ohio 1989) (agency muet make 
available public records information stored on magnetic tape at 
the same coat as is charged for copies made fro« records 
maintained in paper); Hinnssofj Wed 1 fill Ksi'n T. Hinnesoti. 274 
1l.W.2d 84 (Minn. 1978) (fact that data was stored on computer 
tape did not affect public sfcatua of agency record). 

n/ T./.f.^ ^. Tn »^rf^*l g^vfttia Sftfvlee. 596 r.2d 362, 365 (9th 
Cir. 1979), fiait. dftnied, 446 U.S. 917 (1980). JUCAXd XfiM", 
^ Prua Bnfftrr^^^ x^m^ n.. £78 r.2d 315, 321 (D.C. Cir. 1982). 
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Thif f ifo it the view of — emong othett — state fOIA 
admlnittrttore«l^ the Adainletrative Conference of the 
United States (*AaJ5*)«^ and the Aneriean Bar JUsociation 

>fhiXe the law is less emphatic on whether e repeater 
has a right to an electronic copy of electronically-* stored 
public information, the hetter view io that a requester has (or 
ehould have) such a right •^u^ AS Stated by a congressional 
conmittee: 

An agency cannot justify denying the public the 
benefits of new technology • . * « Xf an agency has 
developed the ability to mani^j?-:^^e data 
electronically, it is unfair to rw^^rict the public to 
paper documents, la a^ftftey muat •aepftct to uP9radg 
public ac c«aa to mil \i^m fsf %r^mnr^ ^^^flY4* 

Hevortheless, tgencies in some Instances have denied 

access to public information in an electronic format on the 
ground that the same information is available in tome other 



1^ Perritt, "Slectronic Acquisition and Release of Federal 
Agency information! Analysis of Heoommendationt Mopted by the 
Administrative Conference of the united States,* 41 Admin. L. 
Rev. aS3, 391 n.lll (1989) <citing the Kepcrt of the First 
Hational Conference on issues Concerning Computerised ^blic 
J^eoords 17 (19a7)}. 

^ ACUS necomraendation 88-10, 1 C.F.k. S 305.SS-10 (1990). 

Sa> qaftTillv K. Perritt, gleet fonie Aeotilgififltt and B»lAa^# at 
rmA^r^-i AOf^rsry Twf nrmation! ^^aagaggh P^tsert Pr>parftd for tha 
Xdminiatrabiv^ gonfitrane^ ftf thm CnifAd Shaf a (19SS} . 

3A/ sji^ ABA Soc. of Admin. L. U lleg* Prac«, Resolution No. 
102 (approved by ABA House of Delegates on Feb. 19, 1990), 
rapriw^ad jfl jLBX, Annual Report Of the Sec« of Admin. L. fc Reg. 
Pxac, vol. 27 at 103*122 (resolution and aocompinying report). 

3S/ m.ts.. laaoaiafe>«i Ta« ^ttt^icm v. yifcZDatrick. 372 

6.x. 2d S2S (Va. 19SS) (State FOIA requires agency to furnieh e 
computer tape evon where the information is available on 
paper); MarMfi tni^ar. SSS S.C. 277, 222 B.C. 2d 4X9 (197S) 
(otate law re<|uires election officials to furnieh requeeters 
with a computes tape rather then a printout or microfiche so 
long as the requester is willlne to pay the eeet)« 

See isas Rouse Policy Report, BU&£A note 10, at IS 
(emphaeie supplied)* 
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form, for •zuiipltt# a ifew H«mpthlr« i^tncy r«£ut«d to provide ■ 
oonputtr t«p« It ■ cost o£ $35 # insisting instttsfl thst the 
r«qu«st«r (s univ«r|ity rsssiroher) gather ths ssm informstion 
tcom 35 • 000 ctrds.22^ m mother esse^ a Mew York City 
igeacy sleo refused to provide s copy of s computer tspe to e 
publisher « proposing instesd thst the requestor psy for e 
printout of the informstion thst would hsve used vsstly nore 
computer tine then would hav« been required to produce s tape. 
Specif lcslly# it would hsve taken five to six weekt to print, 
exceed one million pages in length, and cost tlO«000 for psper 
slone.W 

A re^ester's desire to ottsin copies of public 
informstion in electronic form is driven by the usefulness of 
the fornet. As demonstrated in the Hew Ksmpshlre end Hew York 
esses, sgency denials of sccess to electronic inforastion In 
electronic forn r nllj sre designed to thwart the requester's 
USA of the public ^.aformation. However, as noted by s split 
Michigan Sfifremc Court, *[s] public body should not be si lowed 
to thwart i^ltimate uses of public information by relessing 
the inforr;(ition in • format difficult or expensive to 
use.'M^ ::n this rsgsrd, the 19S( congressional report 
ststed: 

tfhen desllng t informstion, distinctions between 
form and svbc ~ are difficult to apply. In many 
instances, . « In which Informafclgn ^" provided 
malfg a ?ra»t ftf tiiK«<>>nt;iv« dlffTanea to thft 

vav th> data can bft u«*d,ifl/ 

The u^ excuse for denying electronic access to 
public informatxoa is thst the purposes of public disclosure 
Statutes sre sstlsfied by the relesse of the jlnfarmafcion . even 
if it is no'f \;e88srlly In the tDim preferred by the 
requester.^ 7ho few sgencies and courts sdopting this 



32/ SMB M^n(^^ V. CAtv' of W>ng>ia«t«r. 311 A.ad IIC (9.R. 1973) 
(ordering sgency to provide Information on tape) . 

11/ SttA Brewnat-ftT^a PiihHah#r< v. Waw York City P^t>'t q£ 

Buiidiftaa , S60 !i«y.s<2d 564 <li.Y. Sup. Ct. 1990) (requiring 
agency to provide the informstion in the msnner preferred by 
the requester). 

21/ X»at>afih>n« If. Mlrh^naft Cfeafea Ufttv>, 414 Hich. 510, 317 

«.W.ad 7t3, eoa (1912) (evenly divided Court). 

i^/ I98d House Policy Report, lUBtl note 10, st 3C n.lSl 
(emphssis supplied). 

11/ AFSCMg V. eatini^v of gQftk. 1S2 111. Xpp. 3d 

941, 53S ll.E.2d 77S (19S9). 
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position usually rsly on Dljusukas.JUj2fimtQft&tjii£ 
IntAi^fM/ t rar« federal court decision adoptino thii 

In Ptanrnkftft. the plaintiff had sought certain puMic 
recordi on a computer tape. The Interior Department already 
had the records in hoth Ricrofiche and computer tape. The 
agency offered to provide the plsintiff with the requested 
information but only on microfiche* asserting that microfiche 
waa a more uaeful form for the public than computer tape. 
Finding that the tape and microfiche were *e<2uival«nt agency 
records the court held that Interior did not * improperly 
withhold* agency records where it released in microfiche the 
ssme gusntiim of information as that requested in tape* 

Diamukaa rested On the proposition that the tOiK waa 
directed at the release of inform^teion rather than agency 
rftCQrda .ii/ The agency thus sstisfied its obligations under 
the POIX where it released the same information in a different 
format than the one requested. 

Vot only hss Picmukcs been widely criticiz«d#^&/ but 
at least two developments counsel strongly sgsinst continued 
reliance on that decision. First, a 1989 Supreme Court ruling 
clearly undercuts fiitmuKu' rstionsle* In United fittt^g D#p't 
of Jusbica V. Tax An«lvata.l£/ the Supreme Court 
unambiguously stated thst courts in FOIA esses must direct 
their analyses at the releaaability of agency rgeorda , not the 
requesters' ability to obtain the info rmation contained in 
these records in aome other faahion. 

Furthermore # the Supreme Court in Tax A n alvita pointed 
to the wide dissemination of similsr informstion in different 
forms ss a reason why Congress may have declined to exempt all 
publicly available materiala from the FOIA*s disclosure 
requirements: 



i2/ (03 F. Supp. 760 (D.D.C« 1984). 

SL^, AJSfiffi. SUPIA note 41, 53$ U.S. 2d st 77S-79 
(expressly sdopting the Dlsmukag rstionale). 

^ 603 F. Supp* at 741-62. 

A5/ e.o- . 1986 Houae Poliey Report, AUfiU note 10, at 36 

n.151; 16; 9 Access Reports 3 (Msy 2, 1990) (fiiJUQUXu is *one of 
the most snnoying obstaolee still in plsee from the esrly dsys 
of electronic records litigstlon*) . 

i£/ 109 S. Ct. 2141 (1989). 
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[Sluch an exemption veuld engandet i&tttctable fighte 
ovar preciaely ifhat conatitutea public availability 
.... In lOM saaaa, nearly all of the inforaatioa 
that coiaes vitMn an agency" a eentrol can be 
charactetisad aa publicly available. AltbouflH-thft 

ff^rf^ in whl^K ¥hm m%^»Ti%\ eomftg tO an aqenCY — 

a report or teatimony — »ay not be generally 
Ajtaillilft, in#ft<.mat^iQn incluCed in that report or 
cestinony My Tftrv veil be>"^ 

Thua« the Supreme Court* a focua on recorCa rather than 
intormatlon in t*' AmWtta. and ita obiervation on the dangera 
of denying requeata merely on the ground that the repeated 
information ia publicly available in a different form* both 
undercut the rationale relied on by the PljnmXil court. 

Seconds the aame judge vho decided piamnkea recently 
held that the same agency involved in ni mrmiVm^ could not deny a 
requester ooaputer tapea of infgmation thet the egency elready 
furnished in paper form.W Thus, it would eppear that the 
pianmkaa court haa Overruled itself lUh ellentlQ*"^ 



iZ/ Id* at 2S52 (ampheaia supplied). 

11/ Pm^Tfi^^llm Tnformittfl n w. p#o>rfrm^nt flf the Interior. CX. 
Wo* a§-3173*JKO (D.D.C, Dec. 22, 1950) ("a etandardixed data 
record containing the alphanumeric [version of information] 
depicted in currently public [agency paperl filee" ia not 
exempt from diieloaure), ufiUl iilld (^eb. IS/ 1991>. 

U/ Aut lAA goaH^^Q^^ AltTnattva In nutrition and 
pealtheare rnrt^ ^f^f^A t xAmin.. c.A. Ho. 90-1025 

(D.D.C* Jan. 4, 1991) (where a different judge of the aaae 
court reliad on rUmmMkmm in ruling that the mgency hed 
eatiafied ita obligationa under the POXX by releasing the 
requeetad recorda in microfiche forn rather than In hard copy 
form). 

Another development undercutting continued reliance on 
QiSjBUkei ia the clear intent of the relevant Congressional 
committeea to overturn it reflected in the legialation 
reeuthorising the Paperwork Act. Att, R* Mp. Mo. 927, 

lOlat Cong.» 2d Seaa. 2€ n.2B (1990). The information 
diaaemlnation proviaions of the legislation eomanded breed 
bicameral aupport. The legialation passed the Rouse but 
stalled in the Senate because of opposition to other 
proviaiona. Sm 4S Cong* Q. 2S99 (Bov. 1990), Id* at 
1130-35 (April 14, 1990). 
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Most fundantntllly. at pcinttd out by « split Michigan 
Supr«m« Court, tho rttionalo tot rofusina eliCtronlc coplos ol 
public rocorfli Is Itsoll bankrupt and could load to absurd 
results: 

FOllowino thst ratlonalo would encourage a public body 
to moot its FOXA requests with the response that the 
actual publio docuoent or "writing* cannot be copied, 
but the agency will gladly produce the saine 
•information" in a "less Intruslvft* form such as a 
foreign language, Morse Code, or hieroglyphics. W 

Thus, some state legislatures have enacted lavs 
designed to accommodate the multi-madia needs of "users* of 
public information. Maryland^ for example^ grants requesters 
the right to a "copy or a "pcintouf of public records, ii/ 
which are defined as including "computerised recordls}," 
"recordingts]," or •tapets] . -52/ if the record custodian 
does not have facilities to make a copy or printout, requesters 
may have access to records to make a copy or printout using the 
requester's equipment .u/ 

Other states accomplish their desired goal by 
establishing user fee guidelines. Oklahoma* for example, which 
provides for "mechanical reproduction" as well as "copying* of 
records, 51/ and defines recorde as including "computer tape, 
disk, and record, "«/ prohibits charges -for purposes of 
discouraging requesters for information or as obstacles to 
disclosure of requested information* "U/ 



W KftStflnbatim, lU&JU note 39, 327 H.H.2d at 802. 

51/ Kd. State Gov't Code Ann. S 10-620 (1984). 

52/ Id. at S 10-«11., 

51/ Ifl. St S 10-fi20. 

54/ okla. Stat. Ann. tit. 51, $ 24A.5 (West Supp. 1990). 

5^^ lA. at S a4A.2. 

Id. at fi 24A.9.3. SfiA iHa Ga. Code S SO-ia-71 (Supp. 
1990) (requiring agencies to "utilise the most economical means 
available for providing copies of public records"); 8.C. Code 
Ann. S 30-S-30(b) (8upp. 1590) (requiring that records "be 
furnished at the lowest possible cost" and that they be 
provided in a form that is convenient for the requester "if it 
is equally convenient for {the agency] to provide the records 
in such fom'). 
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0. gguil and 

Infomatiea h«ld by • 9ov«rna«nt •ntity should b« 
«vaiX«bl« to ill parioni on an equal and timely 
baaia in all rtyteduelbla nedia usad By the 
govarninent entity to ftoce or diatcibute the 
information* 

Aa tM Virginia supreme Court obferved about ita own 
tOlK atatute# public access atatutea are conaidered 
■Straiohtforwatd device[al for the releaae to citiaena of 
information created with t«S dollara.-il/ »y treating public 
records aa belonging to the public# rather than to the 
governi&eat/ and hy providing aueh reoorda in a way that 
facilitates rather than hindtrg their uia, government entities 
truly advance the goala of public diacloaure lawa. 

Xgencies, for example* Should not stand in judgment of 
a peraon*s right to public documents on the baaia of thr Uta to 
which he or she plins on making of them. Such diacretion 
allowa ageneiea to uae public information to barter or engage 
in favoritism. Nevertheless* some ageneiea have tried to deny 
a regueater acceaa to public information iff the requeater'a 
purpoae ia oonnercial in nature.^/ a citisen'S right to 
public information ahould not hinge on whether the citixen*a 
efforts to obtain the information are motivated by profit or by 
purely "private" reaaone. Once it is demonstrated thst records 
are "public* in nature and are not otherwiae protected from 
diadoaurof a citisen'a right of access should be 
absolute.Ai^ Indeed # as diacusaed above, that right is 



51/ AaaQclatid Sfcr vlee. IliaZA note 35. 372 S.I.2d at 
S29. 

W fitm, fUSu* Ti^rhniaem V Psfisalr Valley Water. 2H ll.J. 
Super, JSC, $27 A»2d 490, 491 (H.J. Super. Ct. App. Oiv. 1917), 
affld, 113 B.J. 233, 549 A. 2d 1249 (191ft) (reversing agency's 
denial of acceaa to public records becauae of requeater*a 
pecuniary mctive) . 

il/ Td.« $27 A.2d at 492. h££^ AllflCltffl T»X StrYlCt. 
jupu note 35« 372 S.1.2d at 421-29 (allowing the government ".o 
challenge a citiaen*a motivation "would turn the Act into e 
battleground for litigation;* purpoae or motivation behind 
requeat for public information ia irrelevant to a citisen*a 
right to recorda under atate 70XA); TiUm-KftimitCb-Caifid^JU 
Uutfiil' 450 So. 2d 933 (La. 19t4) (agency may not deny acceas to 
public records aimply becauae reguester inteada to uae 

[rootnote eontinued on following page] 
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ttthinctd vhM accota poller tncousagts dtvelopaent o< a 
divariity tt Infomatioa toucett* 

At • split Michigan SupreM Couct obtetvtd^ luch •qual 
acceit it tht iMitt prottction t^tintt politietl ftvorititm tnd 
other goveromntal abutt of public rteordt; 

^ tPlOlitieal favoritism night voll occur if tht ttat* 

it frtt to dittributt uttful politietl mattrials with 
unfttttrtd ditcrttiott* . • • [Ulndtc tht correct 
interprttation of tht act« tht pottntial for tuch 
tbutt it tlimintttd bectust tht reouetttd 'public 
record* mutt bt aadt tvailtblt to til pertont 
t<iutlly«lA/ 

Kortover« untqutl acctst it eonttitutiontlly 
prohibited* The U.S. Constitution and tht eonttitutiont of tht 
states retire govtrnmtntt to carry out thtir dutitt in t 
nondiscriminatory mtnner. It Is veil esttblished/ for example^ 
that the guiding principle of the equtl protection cXauttr of 
the U«S constitution is that people who ere tlike thould be 
trttted alike.iV 

L»<7i>Tftffh. Tng. V. XfltpegA2/ illuatrttea how 
constitutional values come into pity in the ditstmination of 
public docutntntt* There, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit took t dim view of a ttatt ttatutt thtt 
ditcriminated in the ditsefliination of public information. The 
statute denied the sale of publicly available services from t 
ttatt-owned computerised data base to entities offering 
competing electronic information retrieval systems* The 
state«owned data base contained the full text of legislation 
and other related information* 



^1/ [Footnote continued] 

requested information for coanercial purpose); Wr>ffman 
rntr^nin^^^lllt'^ fl# p«ftB«vl^y>ni^ Camifia eomm'n. 45S A*2d 73l« 733 
(?a. Commw. Ct* 1953) (agency may not deny profit-motivated 
regueater access to public information; a citiztn't tight to 
examine public recordt dott not dtptnd upon tny other * rights 
privilege^ or iimunity* but rtthtr on "vhtthtr tht documentt 
tre within the frtmework of public recordt*)* 

W Itftat^nbaum , MiiSJJk nott 39. 327 ]I.W.2d tt t02 n.a2* 

ii^ Afifi# wilHaws V. Vmrmcifi*^. 472 U.S* 14 (198S) 

(striking down tax tchtae ftvorlng "established* state 
residents over newer ones). 

12/ 76S F.2d 72S (2d Cir. 198S)* 
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•rguad that tha law waa uncoAatitutlonal« Xha atata aefand^d 
th« law as a raaaonabla protaotion o€ tba atata *s "natural 
monopoly* on computar«-sup9lltd laglslatlva Infontation. Tha 
atata wat coneetnaa that rasala by L«gl-Tach would undarcut tha 
profitability of ita businaaa. 

Batidaa viawing tha atatt*a actions aa an •xercisa of 
cansorahlp# tht court wii rspallad by tha aflort at ^dantying] 
to icgi'-Tach tha v«ry acceaa to information offarad to tha 
genaral public. Finding that Legi-Tech had a right of 
acceaa to tha data baaa*a information, tha court of appaala 
ramandad tha caa« to the lowar courC for a detarninatlon of 
several factual isauaa. A aattleAent waa aubsequently reached 
vharaby the atata conmiaiion provide! Legi-Tech with acceaa to 
tha information at a negotiated price. 

Another aettlement, thia one involving the frequency 
and format in which a federal agency diiaeminated public 
information^ was reached in Jft\irnal oC Commegce y, Unitea 

St>t>« Pftp'4 ft^ Tfaaury .ii-^ Claiming unconstitutional 
discrimination, the plaintiff publisher had sued the U.S. 
Customi Service to enjoin the agency from providing port 
authoritiaa with vaaaeX import data via pn*iine computer acceaa 
to Customs* Automated Hanifeat Syateia ("AKft**), while furnishing 
the plaintiff and other members of the public with the AMS data 
only via weekly tacea acceaa. Tha settlement provides that the 
agency will furniah the public and the praaa with flsilY tapes, 
which contain the aame information that it providea the port 
autnoritiea via on-line acceaa to Ali6.u>' 

In addition to agual acceda/ the iTn^^rnitl rn"^frf 
case also highlights that 'information, like money, haa a time 
value. Becauaa of this value, governments ahould enaurer ^ 



62/ Id. at 734. The court alao rejected the state's claim 
that where a government ia not conatitutionally required to 
furnish certain information, then the government may 
discriminatorily deny acceaa to that information without 
running afoul of the First Amendment. Sft& id* at 734-35. 

C.A. Ho. 88-21320-C» (D.D.C. . 

15/ 9ricm v. Fulton Cftunty Comm'n , 170 Ca. APP. 736, 318 

S.S. 2d 153, ISe (Ga. Ct. App. 1984) (not unlawful for agency to 
provide public information on tape to a commercial entity 
provided the agency makea tapoa equally available to other 
membera of the public). 

il/ See 1990 House Paperwork Report, AU£JCJl note 2, at 28. 
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that thty provia* timaly icctif to informttion. person who 
receives information ahaad Ot another may hav* an advantaga. 
Information dalayed can ba infomation 4eal«d.'£Z/ 



Thesa judicial dacisiont undarseora that aa a mattar 



of both law and polioy^ tha public ia bast aervtd by ready 
access to govarnnant inforfnation^ that is, aqual and tinely 
aeeaaa to public records. In this context, -egual" means 
nonexclusive and nondiscriminatory, and 'tinely* neans without 
undue delay. 



Ko person, public or private^ should have 
monopoly control over information held by a 
government entity, nor should oovernment impoas 
or claim any copyright or other restrictions on 
the ability of citizens to use and diaaeminate 
auch information. 

As one court Of appeals has stated: 'The evils 



inherant in allowing government to create a monopoly over the 
dissemination of public information in anv form seM too 
obvious to require extended discussion. *W 



To ensure equal and timaly access to public records # 



government entities must avoid arrangements that afford them ax 
any private company or other non-governmental entity with any 
monopoly power over the public information. The main public 
policy tenet hero ia that public information should be 
disseminated to all. The mere fact that an agency creates or 
collects the information is no basis for it to grant itself or 
any other person a franchise over public information* ao 
agency should be able to give itself or any other user or class 
of users an unfair advantage in the access to (or dissemination 
of) public information. 

AS one official of OHB*s Office of Informstior. and 
Regulatory .Affairs observod: 



It happona ao often that the government is in s 
monopolistic position with raspoct to information 
resources. « . . The least that the government can do 
(to have marketplace forcen operate with regard to the 
dissemination of public data] ia to assure that when 
the information ia disseoinsted^ it is done in s fsir 



a/ 



Id. 



11/ LtflisZftfih^ xuaxa note 12, 76$ f.2d st 722* 
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•nd equit«bl« mann«r ■© that ivtryone In th« 
m8rX«tplac« hsfl %n tqual chance at the inCormttlon at 
the tame tlrae.il^ 



Xn agency's uae of a contractor to oporato an 
Information dlfsemlnation ayaten on bohalf of tho agency can 
ercata an opportunity for rooaopoliitlc control. Howover, no 
monopoly control probloma will arise if the contractor in 
acting aa the agency's proxy — abidss by ths ^Jj;*^*"* 
public policy requiremsnts that govarn the tgency s actions, 
in other worda, a contractor nay opsrats an information 
dlsssmination aystem.on behalf of the 9;;[«'«~^J^"^^J?. 
contractor dlassminatsa Information to the public on the 
tsras that the govsrnnent would If tho government operated the 
system itself. 

TO this end* an sgency should tske sil appropriate 
steps to preclude the contractor from gaining sn unfslr 
advantage over others in Its non-gorernmentsl use or 
dissemination of the data. As a eongteaaional connittee 
recently noted) 

90 agency contractor may be permitted tl] to make 
use of Informetiott -- other than for legitimate sgency 

purpoaea before the iaformation is made evellable 

to other public uaera tori .... 12) to discriminate 
among public users or [3l to dcnyi delsy, or otherwise 
limit sccess or charge higher prices to users who msy 
be competitors with the contrsctor iO.the commercial 
marketplace for agency informatlon.-ia'^ 

The V.S. Congress slready haa incorporated these 
prohibitions into fsdersl law when suthorieing public funds for 
the development of information dissemination systems, for 
ezsmple, st the Securities and Exchange Commission snd at the 
redersl Msritiae Cotanlssioa.xl/ 



fil^ 19a( House Follcy Jtcport. lUPU note 10, st (1 n.a97 
(quoting en srticle by J.T. Sprehe). 

10/ 1990 Rouse ?sperworX xeport, suais note 2, st SI. 

21/ nmm, federal Hsritime cowlsslon Authorlxstlon. Tlscel 
1990, Pub. t. Mo. 101-93, $ 2(s>, 103 Stat. 501 U9") 
(Automated Tariff Filing and Information Syitem ('ATrz^)); 
Securities end Bxchsnge Commission Authoritstion Act of 1917, 
Pub, L. no, 100-111, S i» 101 «tet. 1249, 1231 (1907) 
(Electronic Data Gathering, Analyala, and Retrieval). 
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Mao in furthetanca ot th« public policy QOtl of 
ensuring th« vid«it Aitttiilnatioa oi public inforBation« 
9ov«cnMntal «ntiti«i ahOttld not M frut to taitrict or 
r«gulat« the uae, reaele^ or rediasemination of public 
information by the public. Government information ia both a 
public good and an unregulated connodity. If an agency can 
digglQga a government document becauae ita contente poae no 
tnreat to government security, or to reaeonable perional 
privacy or confidential business expectations* tben no 
legitimate governmental purpose is served by permitting the 
sgency to limit the public's ust of thst public information* 

Courts, for example, have slmost uniformly held that 
cerbsin types of informstion sre beyond any government control, 
be it federal, atatOi or local. Thus, they hsve rejected 
attempts st restricting the use of information contsined in 
court decisions, 22/ statutes or regulations, ZX^ and 
legislative mstorials«Ii/ 

Copyright is the standsrd device by which creators of 
information enjoy the exclusive right to control the use of 
their work* while the first explicit prohibition against 
copyright of federal govermaont information dates back to 169S, 
it waa generally recognised before then thst copyrighting of 
government materisls wss improper .22/ There had been no 
atatute on the aubject prior to 18)5 "'because none was 



22/ Vheiton V. VBtmrm. 33 U.S. (8 Pet.) SSI (1834) 

(denying reporters of Supreme Court decisions copyright on the 
opinions); Hash v.. L st^hrop . 142 Msss. 29, 35 (X88() ("sll 
should have free sccess to the opinions, snd ... it is 
against sound public policy to prevent this*}. 

21/ fiiA, ft^, Itiildina Qfflelsla S CaAm XAm, V. Code 
T^ffh wftiAfl^. Tftff ■ . S2S p. 2d 730 (1st Cir. 1980) (public may not 
be prohibit ^ from copying the officisl version of s privstely 
developed building code that hsd been licensed to governmentsl 
sgency sfter it had been adopted as Isw); st«fe# eg Cftogyii v, 

Hafflaon Co.. 548 F. 8upp. 110, 114 (H.D. Qs. 1982), ^UCattll 

nmr «finm»»4ft7i, 559 w. Supp. 37 (1983) (*The public must have 
free access to state Isws, unhsrepered by elsim of copyright^ 
whether that claim be made by en individual or the State 
itself.*) « 

21/ SMM. • a - L^cl^Taeh. Tna. v. Xmi^mt. 788 P. 24 728 (2d 
Cir. 1)89). 

25/ £te Wh^afeftn. msu note 72; fiash* SU££A note 72; 1988 
House Policy Report, lUBtn note 10, st 24 n*91. 
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necessity. '"Zi/ Toiiy, section 105 at tli8 Copyright Act 



Howevef, •van in th« tbtwc* o£ «t«tutoty 
r««trictloni. thi U.S. Conitltutlott t«ittlCti t«<J«r«l or '"t* 

Infottnttlon. Ai tne Itxllag copyright traatis* atataa. 

lOm t conatltutlonal lawal «T^"t;tuta which 
purported to prohibit the raproduetion or diatributlon 
o£ 9«.«rni«antal «ocu»anta by f«"«° 

Sf tha tlrat Aaendnaat auaraataaa of f raado. o£ apwch 
and preaa.lv 

Furtharmora. to tha a«ta«it that many public docuwaat. 
colUctlin. o£ ««cts. both the Flrat toenflinant and tha 



2S/ Id. (citation omlttad) . 

22/ 17 O.8.C. S 105 (1988). Tha l»7« Copyright Act doea 

too-ar tS eontimpliti copyright clalma.by atata goYata«anta, 
;SbjUt"orM«5" to cSSitltutlonal Umltatlona. Sfl* Ali&. 
JldiSll Saaay! iam nota.22, at 102J-2J (aaphaala auppllad) : 

Soma would axgua that alnce nearly everyone "Oraaa that 
al^turw a pSbllo racord do.a JS*^ ^t'^e^^S^^trnr' 
coDTrlahtS. there la no reaaon to balleve that atata 
troiAl Btatutea ahould ba read to deatroy governmental 
SJJrloht claii. -Ithar. . . . lOao P;"^"* 
this argument la] thit BOit open recotda "t'^utaB vara 
«lttea with little regard Cor the problao ot third-party 
otoorlatary rlghti. Therefare, ineerenoea fro» the 
rrSSrr^atlSn oC third-party Proprietary right, at. 
unluatified. It waa frebably uuuBAfl 
■ Mjorlty of recordf aSbJeet to the open recorda law. 
Said be florerwDantallr authored. M««»M ri did n ot 

24/ 1 "llOftr g°°vrlaht S S.0«[»1 (IJ85). 
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Constitution's Copyright CUuse vould tppttr to prohibit «ny 
person from isssrtina • copyright on those £scts.2^ 

Novertholeit. somo ststes do sssert copyright in 
public infocmstion.AA/ Moreover, the dangers of 
copyright-like control oyt public informstion ire msde more 
scute by the new cspsbilitits of electronic infomstion systems 
which ensble saencies to exert COpyright-like control over 
public domsin dsts« s type o£ control thst is often more 
difficult to exert when the dsts is not msintsined 
electronics lly, Khen s person obtains psper copies of public 
records, there sre limited nesns st sn sgency's dispossl to 
restrict subsequent use of chose documents. However « if the 
ssme records were being provided by sn on-line electronic 
informstion system, the sgency hss the most effective nesns 
evsilsble to enforce Its restrictions on s person's use of the 
public informstion: it csn clit off the person's continued 
sccess to the system. 

Governments! entities should not impose copyright-llKe 
controls over public informstion simply out of political 
expediency or technologicsl ccpsbility. As the 1986 
congresalonsi report noted with regsrd to technologicsl 
cspsbility to impose restrictions: 

Since [copyriciht-like] controls sre not a necessary 
feature of [electronic informstion] systems, there 
should be no difficulty in achieving the benefits Of 
new informstion technology without sny increase in 
government dlsseminstion restrictions .Ai/ 



SAA Haroor t Row Publiahitra . Inc. v. Wat lon Kntera. . 471 
U»S» 339, 560 (1985)* The Copyright Act drsws the ssme 
distinction between uncopyrightsble facts and s copyrightable 
compilation of facts* fiefl 17 U.S.C. S 103. For Stt 
suthoritative discussion of this diatincticn, see the Supreme 
Court's unsnimous opinion in Felse Pu hilg^f ^a^a - rn^^. v. ftural 
Tmlmnhfsnm ftmrvic^ go^. 5» U.8.L*H. 4251 (Msrch Z7 , 15)1) (while 
• telephone compsny may hsve a valid copyright in its telephone 
directory as a whole« it is not entitled to copyright 
protection of its white page directory's elphsbeticsl listing 
of subscriber names, sddresses, and telephone numbers bscsuse 
such s listing is sn ^unoriginsl' collection of uncopyrightsble 
fscts) • 

lil/ SBB, - Colo. Aev. stst. Ann. $ 2-5-115. 
^1/ 19SS House Policy Report, MMSJLk note 10« at 3S. 
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Aqtin, tht U.S. Conarest tlmdr bu begun 
ineorporstlng these prohihltiont Into fedoral law wh«n 
•uthoriilne the use of public fundf Jor th« devtlop»«nt of 
Inlocmetion dlaiettlnatlon aytteiu.U/ 

Bsciuse fuch controli oo agtlnit lound public policy 
•nd may run afoul of atatt conatltutlona and of tha U.S. 
Conitltutlon* atate policy aakeri ihould not Impoaa 
copyrlgbt-llke control* ovar public Information. 

Covarnment ihould encourage the widest pcsaibl^ 
dlaiemlnatlon of public information by making It 
arailabla at a price not to •xceed tha marginal 
cost of dlssaminatlon. 

Cotimon aanaa dictates that the lovac the prlca that 
govarnraent chargas for aceass to its racordir the mora peopla 
will be abla to use public Information, On the othar hand, 
whan it conditions tha raleaaa of Information upon tha payment 
of a fae detarmlned by the markat value of that information, 
govarnm«nt oserclses copyright-llkc control ovar public 
Information. 

Xa discuasad sbova, copyright Is tha mechanism 
available to creators of inforastlon to pravant othara from 
using or rasalllng thalr work, Theie restrictions make 
informstion sppasr In sosrce supply, thareby Increasing Its 
Tslue, copyright thus permits Informstion to om sold st s 
prlca thst reflacts tha information's vslua rsther thsn Just 
tha cost of Its raproductlon.u/ 

Bacsusa ss s msttar of both Isw snd public policy 
oovernmants should dlselsim sny sbllity to copyright their own 
informstion, thay should slco dlselsim sny right to includa tha 
vslua of tha information to tha reclplant when •stsblishlng a 
usar fem for thst informstion. Tha governmant should not msk« 
s profit by selling to Its cltnens public Informstion 
collected snd compiled st ta^ayar espansa, nor should It 
impoie excessive cost bsrrlars to the 5«^elopmant ^•^ . . ^ 
Informstion products snd services based ott public informstion. 



^ SMMi M^^f redersl Msritlms Comnisslon Authorlsstion, 
KlSCSl I9f0, Pub. t, no, 101-»2, S 2(C)* 103 Stst. lOl (ISM) 
(ATTI). 

41/ 19I£ Houaa Policy ]leport# AUPXt AOta 10, st 24-29. 
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A highar prict than tha coit of inforiMtloa 
rtproauctioQ nlgnt tm juitlfi«d if tha 9ovariiMftt*t lafotMtioA 
aetlTltiat did npt larvo t public putpoia. *aut abiant t 
public puzpoia for t pactieulac iaforttttioa ■•rvic## thm aort 
li)Mly catult li that thft covanuntftt should not b« of fating tha 
iervie* to'tht public. *u/ xhn 90Yarnmnt la in t&a buainass 
of providing public 8arYice8# not cosmrcial aarvicaa. *tX]n 
tho ibaanca ot • public purposa^ tha privata tactor trathar 
than tha gov^rnawnt] should ba tproTldinO] any aanricaa 
damandAd by information uaara."U/ 

On the othar hand» having paid for tha information* a 
collsetion and compilation, th* ganaral taspayor fund naad not 
baar tha coat of diaarainating tht information to individual 
utara, Tha coat of obtaining a copy of th« public record ia 
appropriately borne by tha user. 

What coati should ba conaidered to ba data creation^ 
collaction, processing* and similar functions and not 
racovarible from public uaarS/ and what costs should be 
considered to be reproduction coats and charged to outsida 
uaers of public information? With paper recorda, the answar is 
ralatively simpla; the marginal cost of reproduction is the 
agency's additional cost of making a copy of the record. 

With electronic information ayatams, the answer can be 
a littla more complex. Soma guideposts are generally 
accapted. for ezaepla^ the coata of computerization for 
improving internal agency oparations are ezpenaea that would be 
incurred by the government whether or not the ayatem is shared 
with the public. These costs should be borne entirely by the 
government. The marginal cost of providing information 
services to public users is not a part of the baiic coat of 
computerization* Thia cost can ba charged to users. 

While schedules for fees that agencies may sssess for 
raiponding to requests under FOIA atatutes are not the only 
user fee schemes applied* they Co provide some insight into 
some of the different approaches that have been adopted. The 
federal at&tute, for example* limits agencies to recovering 
only the direct costs of searchingj dupliciting, and reviewing 
racorda found to be responsive to a request. some states 



^ Id. at 43. 

Sil/ Id. 

See Qanarally l9t( House Policy Report^ jkUXilX note 10* at 

40. 

^ £ee 5 U.S.C. { 85a{a){4)<X)(iv). 
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llM Mitsltslppi hiv« adopttd %n approieh liailar to th« 
f«4«ral •pproac&^W 

South Carollnt, on th« other hana* limitt to "th« 

actual coat of ••arching for or waklno copiaa," hut £••• may 
not ho ohar^aa for oxaminlag and rovlowlng ;tQ datormino if 
. . . documontt iro aubjoct to diaeloauro.»»^ $i«41arly, 
Florida liiaita ita toof to tho actual c<^«t,<^5/^Pyln9* 
Including "aateriala^and aupplioa" but excluding "labor coati 
or ovarhead coata.^lS/ 

By c-npariaoa, Texaa agenciea nay recover "all coitt 
related to ra^^roduclng the record, including coat of material, 
labor, and oYorheid,*il/ while Idaho permlta • higher fee for 
coplea of public recorda in nonptper formati,**^ 

Many juriadlctiona tlao provide for waiver of •!! or 
part of u«er fees where dHoloaure of the Informitlon ii in the 
•public Intarcat.-i^ 



M/ £juHlsa. Code Ann. S 25-61-7 (fees must be -riasonably 
calculated to reimburse tan agency] for, and In no case to 
exceed, the actuil cost of searching, reviewing, an(5/or 
duplicating and. If ippllcible, mtlllnQ coplea of public 
records*); AM AlAfl y<^^<^ri-« v. M^€«4««ippi Roouhlican I^artr , 
4(5 So. 2d 1050 (Mist. 19a5) (agency may not charge more thin 
its ictual costa for providing licensed driver lists to 
political ocganixers)* 

MSl/ s.C. code Ann* S 30-5-30 (b), 

W Fit. Stit, Ann. S 119. 07(1) (i> (West Supp, 1990). Sftft 
also $7-1 op. Atfy Gen. Fla. 1 (1917) (agency msy not charge a 
fee greater then the cost of copying as ■ way of recouping 
costs associated with creating gorernnent computer programs). 

11/ Te«. Rev. Cir. Stat. Ann. art. <252-l7a, S 9* 

i2y Sm Idaho Code S 9-338(8) (fee may equal the -direct cost 
of copying" plua "ttlhe standard cost, if any, for selling the 
same Information In the fora of a publleation") • 

11/ SftA, 5 U-fi.C. S 552(a)(4)(A)(ll)(il); Conn. Gen. 

3tat. Sl-15 (SUPP. 1990)5 Mo. Rev. Stat. $ 610.02fi| B.C. Code 
Ann, S 30-5-30Cb), 
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Ttm ZnforaatlQn industry Anocittioa (DA) ii « WaildAgtott, I>.&-biMd tndt 
a^uodatioo rcpresaitlnK ovtr i50 leadlnf ooflDpttdtt iavtihrad in th* craatlon, 
dUtributiott tod of tefomatkn pcotfactt, »tr»k<i mdi fchno>r«lcfc TbtHAiodlta 
meaboi vork elfitely with polky ofndalt, lattrttt froiipt, nbrvliot tad oUitr 
Interested panki to sbape Infer metion poUcte and Uvi that vfil benefit botii dtlxefii 
and bo rinen e i , Axaong the Uauae ef tatcrett te the iaferaatta Wottiy are 
covmrnent tnTonnettoa poliqf, proteetlm of intellectua] property, prh^aey end 
Freedom e^ loforaetfoo Uiues. telecommunlcattooi dcresuIetSao and developfneot Of 
the Inforaattoo fnfrutxMCttfe. For farther Infonaatleft en the IIA, contact the 
Freabkot of the Aaodation. Dtvid C FuQarton, it: 

InfoTttation Industry Aasoefette 
553 New Jersey Avtnue, N.W. 
SidUlOO 

WashlBTQB. D C :0001 

Telephone (202/43M262) 
FAX (202/43S-4403) 



TMt paper hat been prepared for the XnforaatSen ladustiy Aseocetiott by Honeld L. 
nesser aad Lmnio W. CWidaoes of the WasMncm D.C Iiw firm Ffper k Marbury« 
Ur. Flesser serves seLesUlatSve Counsel to the HA. For fisther infonaetloo, contact 
Kr» Ftesser et: 

Piper JbUarbiL^ 
120Q 19th Street, N,W, 
Waihlocton,]>.C 

Teleptttfle (2(n/UMHq 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you. Next is Paul Massa. Mr. Massa is presi- 
dent of the Congressional Information Service, Inc., in Bethesda, 
MD. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL MASSA, PRESIDENT, CONGRESSIONAL 
INFORMATION SERVICE, INC., BETHESDA, MD 

Mr. Massa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Tm pleased to be here 
this morning to have this chance to testify before the subcommit- 
tee. Throughout my testimony this morning I will refer to the 
name of my company. Congressional Information Service, by its ini- 
tials CIS in keeping with government acronyms. 

CIS is a publisher of indexes and other bibliographic information 
reference tools that help the American public make use of Federal 
Government information. We publish our reference tools in the 
form of books. We also publish them in the form of electronic data 
bases, both online and offline, as CD-ROM products such as you've 
heard described here this morning by others. 

Tm here today to talk about how CIS, in particular, and the 
American information industry, in general, help the American 
public use Federal information by creating products that meet the 
various needs of the American people. Information publishing, as 
you have already heard, is one of the highly technology intensive 
industries in which the United States still maintains unrivaled su- 
premacy. And one of the key strengths in this area is our open 
system of government and the ready access to government informa- 
tion that really strikingly distinguishes us from many other soci- 
eties. 1_ -O J 

Americans' rights to this information come from the Freedom of 
Information Act, which you've heard referred to here, as well as 
our copyright law. And I'll quote from our copyright law which 
states that, "Copyright protection under this title is not available 
for any work of the United States Government." 

A long tradition of a vigorous free press has provided the United 
States with the basis for a flourishing information industry. It in- 
cludes a variety of types of publishing, print and broadcast news 
media, books and periodicals, film and video, data base, informa- 
tion storage and retrieval, and a host of others. In fact, most of the 
information that all Americans consume every day of the week is 
gathered by, processed by, and distributed by the private sector. 

In all too many other countries the legal sources of information 
are almost exclusively governmental. In those countries we almost 
always find that the credibility of government information is low. 
And when those conditions exist there usually are alternative in- 
formation sources that crop up surreptitiously in order to satisfy 
the public's demand for information in which they can truly place 
their trust and rely upon. 

In the United States, our public dialog is essentially what it ap- 
pears to be. There may be conflicting information in circulation but 
the competing claims for truth are made in the open and they're 
argued in the open. 

Imagine for a moment if we had to rely upon the hordes of gov- 
ernment press spokesmen, liaison personnel, public affairs special- 
ists, and a host of others who have been created over the past 30 
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years as our only sources of information about the Federal Govern- 
ment. Perhaps some of those people are in your very offices. 

Imagine further if these employees 

Mr. Wise. We have some of them sitting up here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Massa [continuing]. And their superiors were free to shape 
that mformation— and right now they aren't free to shape it. They 
have only limited ways of doing that in order to put it in the most 
favorable light, but imagine if they were free to shape it in a way 
that would suppress important facts that would in any way exploit 
fears or otherwise abuse the public trust. 

Fortunately, we live in a society that has a heritage of suspicion 
of government control, and we have been imbued since our found- 
ing as a Nation with what some people still consider the radical 
notion that what belongs to the government belongs to the people. 

Besides serving as a vital check on the veracity of facts and fig- 
ures that flow from the Federal Government, the private sector in- 
formation industry plays a vital role in bringing to light a lot of 
mfonnation that htj^ simply been overlooked. The government pro- 
duces mainly information to satisfy its own internal immediate 
needs, and that s the way it should be. The issuing agency, includ- 
ing the Congress, usually has only a limited concept of the poten- 
tial public value of the information that it creates. And that^ par- 
ticularly true if the information was classified at the time it was 
created or if a great deal of time has passed from the time it was 
created until the time it became available. 

And this was the case a few years ago when CIS undertook to 
index and publish on microfiche thousands of documents in the Na- 
tional Archives and other Federal and private collections relating 
to the occupation and restructuring of Japan following World War 
11. The idea for this series of products came about in a conversation 
that I had in a tea house in Tokyo with the representative of our 
distributor in Tokyo, the Maruzen Publishing Co. Preliminary edi- 
torial work for the project was done by Professor Makoto lokibe of 
Kobe University who is a renowned Japanese authority on the oc- 
cupation period. 

CIS worked with Professor lokibe to refine and shape the editori- 
al design of this series of products. And then CIS located the rele- 
vant documents in the National Archives and elsewhere in the 
United States. We indexed these documents. We filmed them. And 
we ultimately delivered to Japan, to our counterpart there, a prod- 
uct which will become a series of products. Japan was the primary 
intended market but of course this product is sold in the United 
States. 

The material on the occupation of Japan was published in three 
parts. The first part deals with documents produced during World 
War II relating to all of the planning stages for the occupation. 
The second part contains documents outlining general U.S. policies 
during the years of 1945 through 1949. And finally, the third part 
deals with the implementation of all of those policies by the U.S. 
Government in Washington and by the occupation forces that were 
headed by General Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo. 

This is only a small example but it does illustrate, we think, how 
government information can be used creatively by the private 
sector to create American jobs that result in products for foreign 
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markets. This one project was an immediate success both here and 
in Japan and led us to consider another project with Maruzen in 

Tokyo. . 

As you know, the United States played a significant role in re- 
building both Japan's and Germany's educational systems follow- 
ing World War 11, And the project that we undertook dealt with 
restructuring the educational system of Japan. And it involves 
more than 700 documents that we have collected not only from the 
National Archives but from the Hoover Institution and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland's east Asia collection as primary sourc^, A 
second part of this project ia now under way and it's going to bring 
to light even himdreds more documents. 

The widespread interest that greeted those publications suggest- 
ed to CIS still another project. With the advice and the assistance 
of Professor Theodore McNelly of the University of Maryland, CIS 
designed and developed a product pertaining to the adoption of the 
constitution of Japan which went into effect in 1947 and remains 
in force today unaltered, v i -, r 

Although this microfiche publication was assembled trom many 
documents throughout the United States, the primary source was 
once again the National Archives, Titled "Framing the Constitu- 
tion of Japan, Primary Sources in English, 1945-1949, ' this publi- 
cation has been very well received, both here and in Japan. 

As a final example, I refer to another CIS product involving a 
parallel set of documents pertaining to the educational reform that 
took place in Germany following World War II. The editor s note to 
the index of this project communicates, we think, a sense of the 
uniqueness of American presumptions about the right of access to 
government information, as well as a sense of the immediate value 
of documents long after the purposes for which they were original- 
ly intended have been served and passed. 

And I'm going to quote from the introductory note that was writ- 
ten in 1991 by the project editor. Professor Gary Tsuchimochi of 
Toyo Eiwa Women's University in Japan: 

The quantity of materials in the United States relating to the Occupation of Ger- 
many is extraordinary. Moreover^ the United States has been more liberal tiian the 
other three occupying nations^ Great Britain^ France, and the Soviet Union, in open- 
ing its archives on the Occupation of Germany to historians. The British have only 
r^ntly begun to grant access to their records, the French resolutely maintain their 
50-year rule, and the Soviets have never announced a schedule of public access to 
documents on the Occupation. . , «« • 

The materials in the United States are relatively well organized, '^e majority 
can be located at the National Archives and Records Administration in Washington, 
DC and its associated Washington National Records Center m nearby buitland. 
Maryland. These documents are available to all historians and can be copied as 
needed. 

The series of publications that I have referred to here, the vari- 
ous examples relating to the occupation of Germany and Japan il- 
lustrate, we think, the benefits that flow from public access to well- 
preserved public documents. Access to these materials has enabled 
CIS and its partners to make the significant investments needed to 
enlist skilled editors and to draw upon a range of sources nation- 
wide to create indexed microfiche publications of enduring research 
value. 
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In the process, CIS has created jobs, export earnings have been 
realized, but perhaps most important, innovative new resources 
have been made available to help us better understand the history 
of our country and the history of the world. 

In testimony that I delivered before this subcommittee in the 
summer of 1989, 1 said and Yll quote again: 

The proper role of the government is to meet its internal information needs, to 
preserve its records, and to make them available to the public in a form that is both 
reasonably convenient and reasonably economical. The role of the private sector is 
to complement the official distribution system by responding to the public need for 
sophisticated tools for acquisition, storage, retrieval, analysis, and processing of gov- 
ernment information. 

That's what I said in 1989 and I would submit that it remains 
today a pretty good description of the respective roles of the pri- 
vate sector and the government in the distribution of government 
information. However, I want to underscore that in saying that the 
information industry complements the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it does not mean that the information industry plays a sec- 
ondary role. 

Rather, the information industry presents a clear example of 
how, just as in the production of pharmaceuticals, life insurance, 
airplanes, or many other goods and services that are deemed essen- 
tial for the public welfare, public purposes are most efficiently and 
most effectively served through private means. 

In an era when the information industry consists almost exclu- 
sively of newspapers, Thomas Jefferson said, "Were it left to me to 
decide whether we should have a government without newspapers 
or newspapers without government I would not hesitate a moment 
to prefer the latter." 

Newspapers and other news media satisfy the demand for knowl- 
edge about daily events. But other parts of the information indus- 
try satisfy the equally deep need for information to interpret the 
present and the past and to help us chart a course for the future. 
I've illustrated this function with several examples and I could cite 
dozens more but time does not permit that. It is part of the genius 
of an open society in which demands for information can be freely 
roistered that a creative response to significant information need 
will nearly always be forthcoming without government interven- 
tion. 

The best way for the public to receive the maximum possible 
value from Federal information is for the Federal Government to 
concentrate on the production of information meeting the highest 
standards of integrity and upon dissemination in the simplest and 
most economical form that most reasonably meets the needs of 
most users. Second, the government should scrupulously respect 
the necessity for a diversity of information sources. And the way to 
assure such a diversity of sources is to promote and encourage con- 
ditions that will in fact bring about more rather than less competi- 
tion among disseminators. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share these thoughts with you 
this morning. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Massa follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. Hy 
name is Paul P. Massa. I am President of Congressional 
information Service, Inc. and I appreciate your invitation to 
speak in this forum today. 

CIS is a publisher of indexes and other bibliographic reference 
tools that help the public to make use of information produced by 
the federal government. Our reference tools are published as 
printed books, and some of them are also available as electronic 
databases. CIS's online databases can deliver detailed 
information about the contents of federal publications to the 
desk of anyone in the United States — or in the world, for that 
matter - who has a computer terminal and a telephone. The same 
databases are also available on compact disc. This new high- 
density medium can be used with personal computers to give on- 
site access to quantities of bibliographic information about 
federal documents which, just a few years ago, would have 
required a mainframe computer and an immense investment in 
software . 

I am here today to talk about how CIS in particular and the 
American information industry in general use federal information 
to create products that meet the endlessly varied needs of the 
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Aaerican people and that contribute to human welfare around the 
globe. Information publishing is one of a diminishing number of 
technology-intensive industries in which the United States enjoys 
an \inrivaled primacy. One key to American strength in this area 
is our open sysl.em of government and the ready access to 
government information that so strikingly distinguishes us from 
many other societies. Americans' rights to government 
information are protected by the Freedom of Information Act and 
by the unqualified statement in our copyright law that "Copyright 
protection under this title is not available for any work of the 
United States Government . Further, these protections secure 
the basic conditions for access through a diversity of sources, 
both public and proprietary. 

A long tradition of a vigorous free press has provided the United 
States with the legal and cultural foundations for the 
development in this century of a flourishing information 
industry. This diversified group of enterprises includes the 
print and broadcast news media, book and periodical publishers, 
film/video production and distribution companies, database 
publishers, information retrieval firms, and many others. The 
preponderance of information essential for the defense of our 
freedom, for scientific and technological advances, for economic 
progress, and for making choices about our society's future 



^ 17 U.S.C. §105 (1988) . 
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•ither originates with or is processed and distributed by the 
information industry. 

In our country, information that enables us to conduct our daily 
national life is placed in public circulation largely by means of 
private distribution. In all too many other countries, the legal 
sources and distributors of information are almost exclusively 
governmental. In those countries we almost always find that the 
credibility of government-distributed information is low. 
Moreover, under such conditions, alternative information 
distribution systems generally spring up surreptitiously to 
satisfy the demand for information that people value and in which 
they can place their trust. 

In the United States, our public dialogue is basically what it 
seems to be. Issues are addressed in a relatively 
straightforward manner. When they are controversial, the public 
is generally exposed to a variety of fully articulated 
viewpoints. There may be conflicting information in circulation, 
but the competing claims for truth are made and argued in the 
open. No one need base his or her judgements and decisions on a 
personal network of clandestine information sources. Moreover, 
because there exists a multiplicity of sources of information, 
government-issued facts and figures can be easily checked, and 
spurious interpretations challenged. 
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I»agine for a aoment that we had to rely upon the hordes of 
government press spokesaen, liaison personnel, and "public 
affairs** specialists that have been created over the past thirty 
years as our only sources of information from the federal 
government. Imagine further that these employees and their 
superiors — who now for the most part have only limited powers 
to depict events in the most favorable light — were completely 
free to craft the information they distribute to suppress 
important facts, to exploit latent fears and prejudices, and to 
otherwise abuse the public trust. 

Fortunately, we live In a society with a heritage of suspicion of 
government control, and we have been imbued since our founding as 
a nation with the still-radical idea that what belongs to the 
government belongs to the people. Enterprising reporters and 
scholars — as well as the media firms, information publishers, 
and educational institutions that employ and support them — have 
the right of access to alternative sources of documentary 
evidence, and to the raw information that underlies agency 
publ ications • 

And so, when the State Department recently issued a new volume of 
a historical series titled Foreign Relations of the United 
States^ that failed to acknowledge the role of the United States 

^ Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1952-1954. Vol. X: Iran, 
1951-1954. 
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in toppling the government of Iran in 1953, historians protested 
vigorously. Scholars and analysts both within and outside the 
U.S. government have long accepted what the State Department 
effectively refused to concede: that the U.S. supported the coup 
against the government of Iranian Prime Minister Mohammed 
Mossadeq, Publications referring to this incontrovertible fact 
have been widely disseminated by other parts of the federal 
government and by the information industry.' Henceforth, no 
historian will accept the Foreign Relations of the United States 
as the definitive record on this matter. The outcry over the 
State Deportment's distorted version of the historical record led 
to legislative action designed to prevent any such misleading 
representations in the future. Public Law 138 of the 102d 
Congress includes amendments to the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956 that will protect the Epreiqn Relations 
of the United States as "a thorough, accurate, and reliable 
documentary record of major United States foreign policy 
decisions and significant United States diplomatic activity."* 
The State Department appears to be energetically implementing the 



' See, for example, testimony of Clyde MarX, Analyst, 
Foreign Affairs and National Defense Division, Congressional 
Research Service, in Thf> Middle East , hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 102d Congress, 1st Sess. 
(April 22, 1991), p. 50. See also the reference on p. 33 to the 
same events in the prepared statement of Bruce R. Kuniholm, 
Chairman of the Department of Public Policy Studies of Duke 
University. These hearings have been republished in the 
CIS/Microfiche Library under accession number (91) S381-41. 
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measure, which includes provisions establishing a new advisory 
board that will have access to classified material. 

Besides serving as a vital check on the veracity of facts and the 
validity of interpretations that a government agency might issue, 
the information industry, working in concert with the academic 
community, plays a vital role in bringing to light documentai.y 
material that has simply been overlooked. The government 
produces information mainly to satisfy its own immediate needs, 
and that is the way it should be. Often the issuing agency has 
only a limited concept of the potential public benefit of its 
information, particularly if the information was confidential at 
the time of creation and is destined to become publicly 
accessible only after a considerable amount of time has passed. 

Such was the case a few years ago when CIS undertook to index and 
publish on microfiche thousands of documents in the National 
Archives and in other federal and private collections relating to 
the occupation and reconstruction of Japan in the years following 
World War II. The idea for this project evolved from a 
conversation l had in Tokyo with the Japanese publisher who 
represents us there, the Maruzen Publishing Company. Preliminary 
editorial work for such a project was done by Professor Makoto 
lokibe of Kobe University, a renowned Japanese authority on the 
occupation period. 
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CIS worked with Professor lokibe to refine the editorial design 
of the proposed collection. Then CIS located relevant documents 
in the National Archives and elsewhere. We indexed and filmed 
them; and we delivered the product to Maruzen for sale in Japan, 
the primary intended market. CIS does, of course, sell this 
collection in the United States and elsewhere. 

The material on the occupation of Japan was published in three 
parts. The first consists of U.S. documents produced during 
World war II that deal with preparations for the occupation. The 
second part contains documents outlining general U.S. policies 
during the occupation years of 1945 through 1952. The third part 
consists of documents concerning the implementation of those 
policies by the U.S. Government in Washington and by the 
occupation forces headed by General Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo. 

While this is only a small example, it illustrates how government 
information can be used creatively by the private sector to 
create American jobs that result in products for foreign markets. 

The widespread interest that greeted the publication of these 
indexed document sets on the occupation of Japan suggested to CIS 
another project. With the advice and assistance of Prof. 
Theodore McNelly of the University of Maryland, CIS designed and 
developed an indexed microfiche set of documents pertaining to 
the adoption of the Constitution of Japan, which went into effect 
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in 1947 and which continues in force without alteration to this 
day. Although this Microfiche publication was asseidbled from 
.any documents collections, the Kational Archives was once again 
the principal source. Titled Framin g th. institution .t,, .,^ 
Priaarv P^l i rr f ? in KriTlisH l^^-^-i o^o, this publication has been 
very well received both in the United states and in Japan. 

The success of the original three-part series on the occupation 
of Japan also led us to consider another project with MaruEen 
focusing specifically upon the rebuilding of Japan's educational 
system following World war II. As you know, the United states 
played a significant role in the rebuilding of Japan's and 
Germany's education systems after the war. This project includes 
More than 700 documents selected primarily from the Kational 
Archives, the Hoover Institution, and the University of 
Maryland's East Asia Collection. A second part of this project 
is now underway, and will bring to light several hundred 
additional documents. 

AS a parallel project to the one on Japanese educational reform, 
we next began work on a fascinating collection of U.S. documents 
pertaining to educational reform during the postwar occupation of 
Germany. The editor's note in the index for this project 
coMunicates a sense of the uniqueness of American presumptions 
about the right of access to government information, us well as a 
sense of the immense value of official documents long after the 
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in 1991 



purposes for which they were prepared have been served. The 
following are excerpts from the introductory note written - 
by project editor Gary Tsuchi>.ochi of Toyo Eiwa Wo.en-s 
University in Japan: 



-The quantity of materials in the United States relating to 
the occupation of Germany is extraordinary ... .Moreover , the 
united States has been more liberal than the other three 
occupying nations, Great Britain, France, and the Soviet 
union, in opening its archives on the Occupation of Germany 
to historians. The British have only recently begun to 
grant access to their records, the French resolutely 
maintain their fifty-year rule, and the Soviets have never 
announced a schedule of public access to documents on the 
Occupation. 

The materials in the United States are relatively well 
organized.... The majority can be located at the Hational 
Archives and Records Administration (NARA) in 
Washington, D.C. and its associated Washington Hational 
Records center (WNRC) in nearby Suitland, Maryland.... 

Of course, there are regulations and restrictions 
governing use of these official documents, and entrance to 
the rremises is strictly regulated. However, these 
documents are available to all historians, and can be copied 
as needed. Therefore, at present, NARA and WNRC are the 
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Most pronislng archival collections for historians of the 
German occupation. 

This series of publications on the postwar occupation of Japan 
and Germany Illustrates the benefits that flow fron public access 
to well-preserved public documents. Access to these materials 
has enabled CIS and its partners to make the significant 
investments needed to enlist skilled editors and to draw upon a 
range of sources nationwide to create indexed microfiche 
publications of enduring research value. In the process, jobs 
have been created, export earnings have been realized, and, 
perhaps most importantly, innovative new resources have been made 
available to help us better understand the history of our country 
and our world. 

The CIS Legislative Histories Annual provides a final example of 
how CIS creates and disseminates sophisticat4*Q information 
services that are based upon federal information. The CIS 
Legislative Histories Annua l is a comprehensive reference work 
that covers all public laws — except ceremonial and housekeeping 
measures — that are enacted in each session of Congress. For 
each public law, CIS provides a citation and the law's long 
title, together with a brief annotation, if necessary. We 
provide citations for all directly related committee reports. 
Including reports on companion bills and predecessor bills and 
for committee hearings, committee prints, and House and Senate 
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docuaents. We also cite all relevant debate found in the 
Congressional Record , as veil as Presidential statements issued 
upon signing the lav. 

But ve do not stop there. For lavs of uajor consequence — 
including all those for which far-reaching decisions on 
interpretation are likely to rely in part on the legislative 
history — ve provide: abstracts of all cited congressional 
reports, hearings, prints and docunents; citations for all 
relevant bills, vhether directly or indirectly related; citations 
for all House and Senate debate and floor action both on the 
enacted bill and on all companion and predecessor legislation in 
the current Congress and in prior Congresses; and citations for 
indirectly related reports, prints, hearings, and docuiaents. 

The CIS Legislative Histories Annual also includes an index to 
public laws that provides access by subject, by names of affected 
agencies, organizations, and geographic entities, and by 
designated short title. We also furnish an index by bill number 
that refers the user from the bill number to the public law for 
which the bill forms part of the legislative history. 

The contents of the CIS Legislative Histories Annual are also 
included in our Congressional Masterfile . a compact disc product 
that contains CIS's well-known indexing and abstracts for 
essentially all congressional hearings, prints, documents, and 
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reports, whether they fora part of a legislative history or not. 
This product or the prir.ted books containing the save material 
— can be found in the House and Senate libraries, as well as in 
various Library of Congress divisions and annexes on Capitol 
Hill. It is also the standard reference tool of its type in most 
libraries throughout the country and the world that have 
significant collections of congressional publications. 

The individual congressional publications cited in the CIS 
Legislative Histories Annual and in the Congressional Masterfile 
are acquired by many libraries as part of comprehensive CIS 
microfiche sets. In addition, CIS offers a service whereby 
selected publications can be acquired individually, either in 
microform or in the form of paper enlargements regenerated from 
microforms. 

CIS legislative histories offer a classic example of how 
government information, issued in a form that is suitable for the 
work of the government, forms the base for a sophisticated 
information product that is designed to meet the specialized 
needs of a particular group of users — in this case law 
librarians, attorneys, and others whose work involves 
interpretation or implementation of federal law and who need 
access to the full legislative record. To identify this group of 
users, to assemble the legal and editorial expertise to produce 
the sophisticated kind of products that they desire, and to be 
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responsive to their changing needs is not something for which 



taxpayers should have to pay. 

Indeed, while it is quite expensive to produce a publication like 
the CIS Legislative His tories Annual, it takes »uch more than 
zoney. It takes the freedom to hire the best possible personnel, 
to manage their work with flexibility, and to reward them 
according to performance. It takes a dedication to excellence 
that is possible only when customer satisfaction is the primary 
focus of the organization. And it takes a motivation that is 
sharpened by the awareness that success or failure depends 
completely on the effort expended by oneself and one's 
colleagues. These are all conditions that prevail in the 
information industry. They are the reasons why the information 
industry is uniquely equipped to serve those whose needs for 
government information are not satisfied by federal documents in 
their original published form. 

In testimony delivered before this subcommittee in the summer of 
1989, I stated: 

...the proper role of the government is to meet its internal 
information needs, to preserve its records, and to make them 
available to the public in a form that is both reasonably 
convenient and reasonably economical. The role of the 
private sector is to complement the official distribution 
system by responding to the public need for sophist icated 
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tools for acquisition, storage, retrieval, analysis, and 
processing of government information. 

That, I would submit, remains a good description of the 
respective roles of the government and the information industry 
today. I should underscore that to state that the information 
industry "complements" the role of the government does not mean 
that the information industry plays a role of secondary 
importance. Rather, the information industry presents a clear 
example of how, as in the production of airplanes, pharmaceutical 
products, life insurance, and many other goods and services 
deemed essential for public welfare, public purposes are 
efficiently accomplished through private means. 

To take note of the government obligation to make its information 
available in no way implies that the information industry plays a 
role that is any less central, or that the conditions that allow 
it to flourish can be sacrificed to expedient government 
interests in a pinch. In an era when the information industry 
consisted almost exclusively of newspapers, Thomas Jefferson 
said: 

"Were it left to me to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers or newspapers without 
government I would not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
latter."^ 

^ Letter to Colonel Edward Carrington, Jan. 16, 1787. 
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While newspapers and other news media satisfy the demand for 
knowledge about the events of the day, other parts of the 
information industry satisfy the equally deep need for 
information to interpret the present and the past, and to chart a 
course for the future. I have illustrated this function with 
several examples; I could cite dozens more. It is part of the 
genius of an open society in which demands for information can be 
freely registered that a creative response to a practical need 
for a sophisticated information system will nearly always be 
forthcoming without government intervention. 

The best way for the public to receive the maximum possible value 
from federal information is for the government to concentrate on 
the production of information meeting the highest standards of 
integrity, and upon dissemination in the simplest and most 
economical form that reasonably meets the needs of most users. 
Second, the government should scrupulously respect the necessity 
for a diversity of information sources. The way to assure a 
diversity of sources is to promote conditions that encourage 
more — rather than less — competition among other 
disseminators. The creativity stimulated by a fair and 
predictable business environment will ensure that the American 
public will always have innovative products based on federal 
information to meet our ever-changing needs. 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you, Mr. Massa. 

Our final witness is Gail S. Dykstra, the senior director of policy 
and programs from the Canadian Legal Information Centre from 
Toronto. And Ms. Dykstra, the subcommittee greatly appreciates 
the efforts you have made to be here and to present us your infor- 
mation. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF GAIL DYKSTRA, SENIOR DIRECTOR, POLICY AND 
PROGRAMS, CANADIAN LEGAL INFORMATION CENTRE, TORON- 
TO, CANADA 

Ms. Dykstra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It*s an honor to have 
been asked. 

I represent the Canadian Legal Information Centre which is a 
nonprofit organization created by the Government of Canada as 
well as the information users and the information producers. 
Canada, like the United States, shares a commitment to the role of 
government information in a democracy. 

We also share a public demand for information that increases on 
a daily basis. Another thing that we share on both sides of the 
border, is the fact that issues of access are being debated on a daily 
basis against issues of cost, ownership, and control. 

Perhaps mine is a cautionary role for this panel. Perhaps I can 
use the Canadian experience to show what happens without: Clear 
policies regarding ownership; a consensus as to the roles for the 
public and private sectors; a willingness to remove barriers to in- 
formation and dissemination; and a true commitment to innovation 
and participation by both public and private sectors. 

We have found that the following will be the result: A confusing 
array of government information policies; a chilling effect on pri- 
vate information dissemination attempts; and a conflicting message 
influencing policy — **better service versus saving money** — acting 
as a constant counterweight to one another. 

There are significant differences between Canada and the United 
States, chief among them are Crown copyright. I am not a copy- 
right lawyer. As a matter of fact, Tm not a lawyer at all. So per- 
haps I overstate the case, but I think I come close by saying Crown 
copyright is a legal principle that has been tested in the U.K. but 
not so much in Canada. 

It is, however, written into the Canadian Copyright Act at the 
Federal level. And it can be summarized as saying: If the Crown 
creates it, it owns it; not only does it own it, but it can control who 
publishes it. The principle of Crown prerogative allows the govern- 
ment the sole right to determine who will publish things like the 
statutes, regulations, and judicial opinions. 

What does this mean in principle? It means in principle that 
that control of information, the flow of information and access to 
it, is solely within the prerogative of the government. The govern- 
ment, of course, operates that way in a responsib manner for the 
benefit of the citizen. But what is the practical reality that results 
from that principle? 

Let me give you a few examples. In 1987, a series of hearings on 
copyright were held by the Parliament. And during the series of 
hearings there were a number of representations regarding access 
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to legal information, primarily statutes, r^ulations, and decisions. 
The committee hearing and the representations decided that they 
must recommend that statutes^ regulations, and decisions he 
exempt from Crown copyright. 

This was, however, not followed and the Copyright Act of 1988 
saw all of those included. In May 1991, a new Federal Government 
information policy saw the government actually enforce the right 
of cop3n'ight regarding statutes, r^ulations, and judicial decisions. 

We have, like the United States, different jurisdictions and over- 
lapping responsibilities. All of the provinces have yet to speak as to 
how they intend to deal with Crown copyright, ril give you two ex- 
amples from one end of the spectrum to the other. 

The Province of Alberta has not decided exactly how they're 
going do deal with it. However, they have an unofficial policy in 
which ^1 you have to do is ask permission and it will be given. 
Their only concern is they ^ish to guard against inaccuracies. 

However, the British Columbia Government has taken a more 
proactive stance regarding Crown copyright and its enforcement. 
In 1988, it gave exclusive rights for the publication and distribution 
of all of its government publications to a private concern. Crown 
Publications. In 1991, Crown Publications instigated a suit against 
Quickscribe Services, which is a small, private publisher which 
takes things like the Municipal Act, puts it together with all of the 
regulations and all of the other policy and legislative documents, 
and makes it available both in an electronic form and on a loose 
leaf basis. This is sold to both the public and the private sector. 

Quickscribe purchases the statutes and they totally reenter the 
statutes. They do not use an electronic product at all that is provid- 
ed by the government. The suit, although it has not yet been 
heard, has — to say the least, a chilling effect. This would be an un- 
derstatement, I think it will have a freezing effect on private indus- 
try efforts to make information available. 

What I have also tried to explain is the fact that we have differ- 
ences between the provinces and the Federal Government and a 
confusing array of practices. The Federa) Government says, "You 
don't have to pay us a royalty but you dc have to ask us permission 
to reproduce statutes, regulations, and judicial decisions.' In princi- 
ple, no one actually uses this. Publishers of print versions do not 
ask permission, lawyers certainly do not, and the public never does. 

However, the Federal Government has decided that as far as its 
electronic products are concerned they will indeed assert Crown 
copyright and they will start to charge for access. 

We are in a transition phase. I can't tell you what the end result 
will be. I can tell you that to say that it is a confusing situation is 
an understatement. 

There is also a lack of consensus as to the appropriate roles for 
the public and the private sectors in making information available. 
While there is a general agreement that both need to be involved, 
there are two very different opinions as to who should be doing 
what. 

There has also been a chilling effect on private publishing ef- 
forts. I used the example of Quickscribe Services in British Colum- 
bia. Let me use another example to show bureaucratic delays. If 
the publishers have to apply every time for a permission to quote a 
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statute it will result in considerable delays for all tyx)es of publica- 
tion. There is also a concern about the awarding of exclusive con- 
tract for reproduction of government information, particul?=irly in- 
formation that is so vital in a democratic society. 

The Information Technology Association of Canada's Information 
Industry Committee has adopted a policy in which it strikes a bal- 
ance between the assertion of Crown copyright and the practical 
realities of Crown control. They believe that nonexclusive rights 
should be granted. 

IIC/ITAC favors free and open access to government information 
by all members of the public. Any given information property 
should be available to any member of the public willing to meet 
licensing criteria that have been established. This is not only a 
view of the publishing industry in Canada. It is also a view that is 
supported by the user community. 

In a statement before a task force created by the Canadian Legal 
Information Centre, Montreal Area Law Libraries said, "Govern- 
ment should grsint the private sector nonexclusive rights to their 
raw data for developing and disseminating value-added products. 
Competition, as opposed to monopoly leads, to a better quality of 
product. Prices can and will be controlled by market forces." 

The conflicting message from the public regarding better service 
and saving money has meant that reasonable cost generation has 
been hotly debated. On one hand, the public's attitude is we need 
to save money and therefore the government should maximize all 
of its resources including its information. On the other, the govern- 
ment should be prohibited from trying to avoid its responsibility of 
providing information. 

We don't have a solution. We think that the issues must be re- 
solved. And to assist in that, the Canadian Legal Information 
Centre has established a committee, a national task force which 
has gone across the country to hear people's views. The committee 
has yet to meet and it would be presumptive of me to tell you of 
what it will or it will not decide. 

However, I can tell you that the status quo is no longer accepta- 
ble. There is a new willingness on the part of the government as 
well as on the part of the private sector to tr>' and find reasonable, 
practical solutions to these problems. I can only urge you to, first 
of all, tc look at the example of Canada and look at your own bur- 
geoning private information industry and the conflicts that it has 
come up against regarding public rights to information. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dykstra follows:] 
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Executive Summary 



Canada has laws and poUcies regarding the ownership and access to 
government information. We lack clear poUcy directions and consensus on 
how government information should be dissemi-aatcd. This results in: 

• an often confusing array of different government dissemination 

practices, 

• no consensus as to the appropriate roles for the public and 

private sectors in making information available, 

• a chilling effect on private publishing efforts, 

• conflicting messages from the public influencing poliqr 

development - "better service vs saving money." 

The public's need for government information has been affected. The 
move to electromc information sources has exacerbated this problem. 

There are significant differences between government informaUon systems 
m the Umted States and Canada Ownership of Canadian government 
data, throu^ Crown copyright, is one of the major differences. There arc 
also many similarities. Finding ^ew sources of money to meet government 
infonnation needs is the same on both sides of the border. Governments, 
at au levels, are looking at their information as a means of eeneratine 
revenue. wauu^ 

Finding ways to solve these problems must become a priority. In Canada, 
the Canadian Legal Information Centre (CUC) has used its nineteen y<Srs 
ot expcnence to bnng together information users and producers to resolve 
tnese issues as they apply to information on the law. 

cue sponsored pubUc consultations aaoss Canada as a part of its 
Nauonal Task Force on Access to Government Information on the Law 
Presentations at the meetings from publishers, public interest groups, 
educational institutions, and Ubraries show that the status quo is ^longer 
accepuble. There is a new willingness by governments, the public interest 
sector and pubhshers to examine these issues and coKmerativelV find 
pracucal solutions. 
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Canadian Legal Information Centre (CLIC) 

The mission of the Canadian Legal Inforroatiori Centre (CLIC) is to 
promote a better understanding of the law in Canada by improving access 
to legal information. CLIC fui^ its mandate by: 

Identifying access barriers to legal information and research 
and demonstrating practical solutions to these impediments; 

Promoting improvement in the quality of legal information 
and access to it by involving the appropriate agencies and 
institutions involved in the administration of justice; 

Being Canada's national clearinghouse to identify, collect, 
disseminate and monitor all matters that pertain to access to 
information on law; 

Facilitating demonstration projects designed to solve access 
to legal information problems. 



CLICs Funding 

CLIC is a non-profit charitable organization. Grants for core operations 
and funding for its research projects are sought from a number of agencies. 
These include govenmients, law societies, law foundations and legal 
professional associations. Membership fees for individuals and institutions 
are kept at a nominal rate, to encourage the widest possible range of 
members. 



CLICs Perspective 

CliCs experience is in setting legal information policy and observing the 
legal information scene. In preparing this brief, some examples have been 
used from the wider government information publishing and dissemination 
practices. However, most of the examples in the brief come from the legal 
information scene. 
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Access to Government Electronic Information on Law 



More and more, legal information takes the form of an electronic file. This 
data is processed and accessed electrooically for reasons of speed, 
cost-effectiveness and improved storage and retrieval. 

Issues of access are being measured against issues of cost, ownership and 
control, cue recently adopted a set of "Access Ideals" to guide itself and 
others in evaluating the level of access Canadians have to legal 
information. 



CLIO'S Access Ideals 

1. Public access to legal information is essentia! in a democracy 
and is required for the proper functioning of our legal 
system. 

2. Those who produce or store legal information should regard 
its dissemination as an essential public service. 

3. Access should be quick and convenient. 

4. Access to legal information ought not to be restricted 
because of cost 

5. Legal information should be as accurate and as 
comprehensive as possible. 

6. Legal information should be convem'ently available, 
disseminated, or distributed, accordmg to the nature of the 
information and the nature of the user. 

7. Legal information should be accessible to all users on an 
equitable basis and accommodate special needs. 

8. Legal information should be available in official languages 
and other languages where warranted 

9. Legal information should be clear. 
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Planning for Future Access 

It is essential that Canada's high standard of access to information on the 
law be maintained. Equitable access to legal information will not "just 
happea" It needs to be planned. CLIC is the catalyst that brings the key 
players together to acquire the information they need to plan for access to 
legal information in the 90*$. 

Creating a workable access plan requires a consultative process. CLIC 
created a national Task Force to debate these issues and recommend ways 
in which Canada can ensure its continued access to legal information 
Members of the Task Force include information specialists representing 
governments, the legal profession, law schools, law librarians, legal 
publishers and systems developers and operators. 

In 1990/1991 CLIC undertook a major research effort to gather 
information on government dissemination policy on electronic legal 
information: Electronic Legal Information! R yploring Access Issues ,^ 

The study identified important access issues related to copyright, 
economics, availability, distribution and ease-of-use. The background 
report was circulated among key individuals. It was received with 
enthusisam. CLIC's initiative in opening up these issues for discussion was 
applauded by users and information producers alike. 

A national policy forum was sponsored by CLIC in May 1991 and followed 
up with seven regional consultations across the country. The consultations 
allowed a wide range of individuals and organizations to participate. The 
debate and discussion produced thoughtful comments on the issues. Task 
Force members attended the consultations. The edited notes from the 
consultations will assist the Task Force to formulate recommendations for 
maintaining and improving Canada^s future access to electronic 
information on law. 



Government Infonnatiop Poliqr in Canada 



There is no single Canadian government information policy. After all^ 
Canada, like the United States, has multiple jurisdictions with overlapping 
responsibility for providing information to the public The provinces and 
the federal government use many laws and government policies to express 
their policy directions. 
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For example, the federal government uses the following to express its 
information policies. 

Federal Legislation: 

Access to Information and Privacy (ATEP) Acts 

The Copyright Act 

The Official Languages Act 

The Financial Administration Act (FAA) 

Various statutes that call for the publication of government 

information, such as the Publication of Statutes Act, Statutory 

Instruments Act, etc 

Federal Policies: 

?o\icy on Government Communications 

Policy on Management of Government Information 

Holdings 
Policy on External User Charges 
Government Security Policy 

Treasury Board Manual, Iiiformation and Administrative 
Management Manual Shared Management Agenda 

The provinces duplicate these policies and law^s with their own. Some 
provinces vigorously assert ownership of all government-produced 
information on the law, others do not. Sorne parts of information policies 
within a government are vigorously enforced, others are not. 

Government officials who manage information resources are dedicated to 
the principles of public access. They share a commitment to providing the 
public with accurate information in a timely manner. They strive to do 
this at a reasonable cost, both to taxpayers and to the direct users of the 
information. The issue of "quality control" over government information is 
of paramount concerns to these officials. 



Canada and the U.S.: Differences 

Crown Copyright vs Public Domain 

The most striking difference between federal govcrrmient information 
poliqr in the U. S. and Canada is the concept of Crown copyright. In the 
United States federal government information is in the public domaiiL In 
Canada, federal information is owned and controlled by the govenmient 
through Crown copyright. 
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Crown Copyrigjit 

Crown copyright is a contentious issue. The following description of the 
concept of Crown copyright and the discussion about it has been 
reproduced from CUCs recent publication. Electronic Legal Information: 
Exploring Access Issues.^ It offers an overview that has been reviewed by 
proponents of both points of view and found to be a fair summary of the 
debate. 



Crown Copyright • An Overview 

Crown copyright Is described In section 12 of the Copyright Act. It was 
taken from the UK. Imperial Copyright Act, 19 IL Section 12 says that 
where a work is prepared by or under the direction or control of the 
Crown or government department, copyright Immediately vests In the 
Crown where it remains until publication and for 50 years more. Where a 
work is Independently prepared but later published by or under the 
direction or control of the Crown or government department, copyright 
remains with the author until publication. Publication by the government 
immediately transfers copyright to the government for 50 years. Although 
the applicability of section 12 to the provinces is in question, the provinces 
can still claim copyright over protected works through Crown prerogative* 

Crown "prerogative" describes certain powers, rights, immunities and 
privileges necessaiy to the maintenance of government. These powers are 
unique to the Crown at both the federal and pronncial levels. Among 
them are the exclusive right of the federal and provincial governments to 
print certain types of works. The goal of Crown prerogative Is to ensure 
the quality, accuracy and credil^ty of the information. The works 
encompassed by the royal prerogative power are not well defined and may 
or may not cover databases. Although the Crown prerogative copyright has 
been cited in many Judicial opinions. It has not been Judicially tested, so 
Its nature and extent are not certain. It Is known, however, that this 
exclusive right to certain works by prerogative amounts to a perpetual 
term of copyright protection. 

Should Crown Copyright Apply to Primary Legal Materials? 

Although there are questions as to the coverage of Crown copyright, the 
focus of the issue Is not on Its present applicability to one type of source 
material rather than another. 

Hie debate concerns whether Crown copyright should be retained or 
released by go>-emment for ail prima;ry legal materials. 
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At one end of the spectrum^ the view is that ownership rests with the 
Crown in works created by government employees in the performance of 
their duties and in works prepared or published by or under the direction 
and control of Her M^esty or any government department These 
materials include statutes, regulations and judicial opinions. Crown 
copyri^t exists for a variety of reasons^ including the need for control 
over access^ economics and the quality of the data. Government has a 
responsibility to ensure that works created by public servants are managed 
properly. In addition, government is accountable to the people and must 
protect the public interest Ownership by the Crown is in reality ownership 
by the people. Taxpayers expect that governments wiU be good stewards of 
public funds. Good management of these resources requires control over 
them. 

Most people stating that ownership rests with the Crown made a point of 
emphasizing the Importance of ensuring public access to legal information. 
Their argument is that Crown copyright should be supported as long as 
public access to legal information Is not restricted. As long as the Crown 
is merely asserting control over what is done commercially with this 
Information and public access is not being restricted, they believe Crown 
copyright Is not a significant Issue. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum Is the position that, as a matter of 
public policy, the law should be in the public domain. The law derives its 
authority from the consent of the public. Therefore, the public Is entitled 
to access to the law It has authorized. Further, the public Is obligated to 
know the law. If that obligation Is to continue, the public should have 
ready access to the taw that governs them. Removing statutes and judicial 
decisions from copyright protection is the best means of ensuring the 
widest possible dissemination with the fewest delays. Copyright over 
judicial decisions would enable each government to restrict the 
dissemination of judicial opinions, including those dealing with matters 
affecting the Crown. Access to this Information is crucial in a democracy 
and should not be restricted. 

According to the public domain perspective, the greatest value to the 
public results from the widest possible dissemination of legal information. 
Restricting dissemination is not in the public interest Government control 
over this Information is not necessary because only those distributors who 
provide accurate and timely access to legal Information at a cost seen as 
reasonable by its buyers will survive. 
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Congressional Responsibility and Information Policy 

Another difference between Canada and the U.S. is the role of the 
Congress in setting information policy. The work of the House and Senate 
committees with responsibility for government information is not mirrored 
by Canadian federal committees. There have been no Canadian federal 
legislative initiatives similar to recent efforts to create a U.S. federal 
information dissemination policy through the Paperwork Reduction and 
the Federal Information Resources Management Act of 1990, H. Rep. 
No.927, 101st Congress, 2d Session 23 (1990). While the federal 
government and several provinces have Acts governing "Access to 
Information and Privacy," there have been no moves to incorporate the 
U. S. distinction between the concepts of "dissemination" and "access" into 
legislative action. 

Summary 

In summary, there is no single dissemination policy for Canadian 
government information. Each government sets its own policies through 
legislation, regulation, policy directives and procedures. 

Crown copyright remains a contentious isssue in Canada. In its research, 
policy forum and regional consultations, the CLIC Task Force heard from 
individuals, governments, and organizations on the matter of Crown 
copyright and control. The legal information community in Canada is 
looking to the CLIC Task Force to review the issues and make 
recommendations. It is hoped that the Task Force yAW be able to recognize 
both public rights and government responsibilies in resolving the Crown 
copyright issue. 

It should be noted that in 1985 CLIC adopted a resolution calling for 
government information to be placed in the public domain. No change to 
this resolution has been made, pending the report of the CLIC Task Force. 



Results 



Result: • Confusing array of different governmental practices 

Governments vary in their legislation and policies. The variance in 
enforcement can result in a confusing array of goverrmient practices. For 
example, the federal goverrmient requires the private sector to ask 
permission before quoting from its statutes, regulations and judicial 
decisions. It does not charge a royalty, but it does require that permission 
be obtained. 
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Yet, this requirement is frequently ignored. Publishers of print versions 
generally do not ask for pcnnisaon. They are, with notable exceptions, 
not prosecuted. Lawyers do not ask for permission when reproducing 
statutes, regulations or decisions fiom government publications. The 
public certainly does not ask and it is not prosecuted 

The federal government sees a distinction between paper and electronic 
versions of the same information According to the brief submitted to the 
CLIC Task Force by the Canada Conununication Group- Publishing 
(CXX3-P is part of the federal department of Supply and Services, Canada), 
the private sector is required to obtain a written permission from CCG-P 
before reproducing statutes, regulations or judicial decisions. However, no 
royalty will be charged unless, "the private sector requests material on a 
specific format or with some value added, the costs of furnishing these 
requests will be charged."' 

Professor Robert Franson of the University of Alberta stated, at a recent 
cue Task Force consulution, that tougher enforcement of Crown 
copyright would set up a double standard. Statutes in areas si!ch as oil 
and gas regulation are already published freely. "If I need permission from 
every province to gain access to statutes, ru have big problems as a 
teacher." He said, " There is not enough secretarial time for professors to 
deal with copyright restrictions every time they need access to statutes and 
regulations for teaching purposes."^ 

Result : • Lack of consensus as to (he appropriate roles for the public 
and private sectors in making Information available 

What are the appropriate roles for the public and private sector in making 
government information available? While there is general agreement that 
joint participation wiD serve the public*s needs best, there is no consensus 
as to where the lines of responsibility should be drawn. 

Governments have a rcsponsiT>ility to serve the public's right to their 
information. This means, in effect, a responsibility to produce both 
"profitable and uiq>rofitable" information. It also means supporting a 
dissemination system consisting of depository libraries, public sales and 
government access points. 

In the series of CLIC consultations, the roles for public and private 
publishers were hotly debated The contentious questions that arose were: 

- Should governments have a right to limit competition or to 

naake a profit along with their responsibility to produce and 
disseminate public information? 
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- Shouid private publishers be able to "skim off* the profitable 

information resources and leave the rest for the government 
to produce? 

- Will publishers act in this manner, or can they be compelled to 

take on some of the Vnprofitable" production/dissemination 
roles? 

" Should governments "compete" with the private sector? If the 
private sector has a publication available, should a 
government produce a competitive product? 



Result: • Chilling effect on private publishing efforts 

Commercial publishers claim that the lack of clear dissemination policies 
has a "chilling effect" on the publication of legal information. This claim is 
made, in particular, with respect to the claim of Crown copyright on 
primary sources of legal information such as statutes, regulations and 
judicial decisions. 

In their representation to the CLIC regional consultations, several law 
book publishers concluded that: 

"Crown copyright should not exist in primary legal information as it 
has and will continue to cause unnecessary bureaucratic delays, 
significant investment risk to legal publishers and potentially 
increased costs to the public with the prospect of payment of 
royalties to the government"* 

The prosecution of a publisher for "unauthorized" but accurate re- 
publication of government information has been cited by other publishers 
as a consequence of the lack of consensus.* 

"Exclusivity" in awarding contracts for reproducing government information 
is seen as counter-productive. There is a growing sentiment for non- 
exclusive licensing of government information. It is argued that non- 
exclusivity in granting licences would promote more fair and equitable 
access by all segments of the public and private sectors. This is a position 
shared by some publishers and public interest groups. For example, the 
Montreal Association of Law Libraries, and the Information Industry 
Committee (IIC) of the Information Technology Association of Canada 
(ITAC) both expressed this view in their presentations to CLICs Task 
Force on Access to Government Information on the Law. 
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nC/TTACs official position is that: 

"Non-exclusive rights should be granted. nC/lTAC favours free and 
open access to government information by ail members of the 
public Any given information property should be avaUable to any 
member of the public willing to meet licensing criteria established."^ 

Speaking for IIC/ITAC, Bob Gibson of Micromedia Ltd. said, 

"Crown copyright is our cenUal target, because we have yet to hear 
an argument that makes any sense in its defence. The government 
should behave as any other corporate citizen in terms of copyright. 
It should have the right to register copyright on documents it wishes 
to protect, but should for the most part make public-record 
information free of copyright." * 

The view of the Montreal Association of Law Libraries is similar. 

"Government should grant the private sector non-exclusive rights to 
their "raw data", for development and dissemination of "value- 
added" products. Competition, as opposed to monopoly, leads to a 
better quality of product. Prices are controlled by market forces.* 

Result: • Conflicting messages from the public influencing policy 
development - "better service v$ saving money* 

"It may well be that the Government's program for cost recovery 
will come into conflict with the necessity of making the justice 
system work efficiently.^^ 

On oae hand, the public wants better access to govenmient information. 
On the other hand, the public wants governments to spend less mon^. 
Government dissemination policies are caught in the uncomfortable 
middle. 

While governments are not generally adopting a profit orientation for their 
information products, they are mandated to recover their costs. Further^ 
governments do not get to ^ick aiuS choose" between profitable and 
unprofitable information products. They are required to make all of their 
information available. Tb^ are also looking for ways in which they can 
develop new technologies and technological solutions to their information 
management problems. Char^g user fees for information is seen as a 
logical and fair way of recovering direct production costs. 
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At the same time, there is a growing need by the public for information. 
The normal channels for information-access, through libraries and 
educational institutions, need additional resources in order to meet the 
demands of the public for electronic information access. People should 
not have their access to information limited by their ability to pay. 

"Is government information a commodity to be sold to help 
governments balance their budgets, or is it something to be made 
available for the public good."^^ 

In the recent CLIC national consultations on Access to Government 
Electronic Information on Law, a number of participants expressed the 
view that the public should not be made to pay twice for information. 

"It is likely that copyright costs to be borne by the publishers of 
primary legal materials will be passed onto the ultimate consumer, 
i.e. lawyers and their clients. Consumers of the "law" produced by 
these institutions should not have to pay twice for primary legal 
materials.^^ 

Balancing Revenue Generation and Information Access 

Officials on both sides of the U.S. and Canadian borders have looked at 
control of information resources as a way to generate the funds needed to 
introduce new and improved information management/ retrieval 
techniques. States, such as Colorado, and many municipalities, have 
asserted copyright control over their information. The U.S. government's 
policy of "public domain" covers the majority of government documents 
produced in the U.S. The federal government is after all, the largest 
publisher in the world. There hav'e been bills introduced in the Congress 
that would see a limited copyright over certain types of government 
information. 

The Canadian experience vith Crown copyright and the discussions 
around access/dissemination policies can be of-usc to the House 
Subcommittee on Government Information, Justice, and A^culture. A list 
of publications on these topics is available from CLlCs national 
clearinghouse. 

FacUitatins Access - Public/Private Partnerships 

Finding new ways to encourage government-private sector publishing 
partnerships is the goal of the Interdepartmental Working Group on 
Database Industry Support (IWGDIS). Operating with participation from 
a wide range of federal departments, the Working Group has met with tbe 
publishing industiy, has researched ways in which the Canadian 
information industry can be supported, and has sponsored conferences. ' 
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TTie Working Group recently issued guidelines on government database 
dissemination PlSsgminating Database Infnnn.tif^n- Practical n..;Hf f^^r 

Ooygmmcnt Mft.i ajgis (OttawariWGDis. im^^^^^ 

^ A. to respond to the demand from the information industry for 
improved access to Government data and more consistency m the 
way that Federa^ Government departments make available their 
information holdings to the private sector 

B to provide guidance to Federal Government managers m dealing 
with the private sector information mdustiy."" 

The guidelines identify the dissemination options and attempt to 
■iS^cV^^ of concluding agreements for electrode information 

Finding ways to facilitate pubUc/private pannerships in government 
irformation k a popular theme for conferences and working meetmgs in 
Oinadian publishing. A number of imiovative co-operative efforts ha^e 
been launched to provide wide pubUc access to government information bv 
using the resources of both the public and private seaors. 

Jfr^ ? ^^"^V^ recognition by government departments, at the federal 
and provincial levels, that access poUcy directions will be co<.peratively 
amyed at through a process of consultation. The consultation Vrocess wiU 
mvolve many departments and many government perspectives. 

TTie issue of Crown copyright and control of statote. regulation and 
judgement databases as weU as other primary legal information 
raises numerous questions. These ownership issues will be 
determmed by federal government poIi<y, led by other federal 
departments and agencies such as the Departments of 
Communiaition^ Supply and Services and Cbnsumer and Corporate 
Afjm and tt* Treasury Board Secretariat Any future dedsfons 
undertaken by the Department of Justice wQl reflect these 
poucies."" 
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What is Needed Now? 



It is clear that the status quo is no longer an acceptable response to the 
contentious issue of Crown copyright Neither will maintaining the status 
quo solve the thorny issues of revenue generation and access. Nor will it 
define and resolve the responsibilities and roles for the public and private 
sectors in making government information on the law available. 

What is needed is communication and a willingness to accept new patterns 
of cooperation. CIJCs Task Force on Access to Government Electronic 
Information on the Law has become a catalyst for a reappraisal of old 
positions. Publishers, governments, libraries, the public interest sector, and 
the legal profession are re-examining the possible solutions. 

Government information is in a transition stage. Today, providing 
electronic and paper forms of the same information is seen by some as 
different. This will change as information is routinely made available in 
electronic forms- It will be important to develop dissemination policies that 
recognize this transition. Dissemination policies need to look toward the 
future, rather than replicating the access patterns of the past 

Dissemination policies must be co-ordinated with other government 
information policies. In addition, government dissemination policies must 
take into account the policies and concerns of the information 
infrastructure, such as Canada's National Library, public and specialized 
libraries and educational institutions. Canada can also learn from the 
experience of other countries. 

House Subcommittee on Government Information 

The experience of the United States with federal information policy 
development has been used by Canadian organizations. The work of 
CLICs Task Force has certainly benefitted from the transcripts of the 
House of Representative's Subcommittee on Government Information, 
Justice, and A^culture. Electronic Collectjon and ni^m^minatinn nf 
Information by Federal Agencies: A Policy Overview^ has been of 
particular use. It dearly sets out advantages and disadvantages of different 
government policy directions. Its explanation and analysis of the economic 
implications of information policy stand out as coherent frames for 
. developing departmental dissemination activities. 
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Further, dissemination policies need to recognize that balancing public 
information needs with available dollars will always involve compromise. 
But, these compromises must always lean toward the public access 
perspective. 

There is really orly one constant in the development of a dissemination 
policy for government information on the law: the public's need and right 
to know about the law. 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Dykstra, you spoke about the Crown copjri-ight in Canada. 
It*s not an unusual policy. Canada is not the only Grovernment in 
the world, certainly, to have that policy. Could you expand a little 
more on how the U.S. policy has contributed, in your opinion, to 
the success of the U.S. information industry? 

Ms. Dykstra. During the free trade debate, the use of the term 
*a level plajdng field' was bandied about on both sides of the 
debate. I think that above all pubUc domain has provided for the 
information industry and the government a level playing field. 

It has allowed the public's information interests to be best served 
by avoiding control by any side of the playing field. It has allowed 
the private sector to be as innovative as it wishes within its ability 
to generate revenue. And it has a!?.owed the government to use its 
information access in the most innovative manner possible. 
Mr. Wise. Mr. McCandless. 

Mr. McCandless. I'm going to use this opportunity to — it's rele- 
vant but it's a little region^. You have the province of Quebec. 
You have the language of French. I understand they don't even 
have English road signs; is that correct? Well, they've gone almost 
that far as I understand. 

Ms. Dykstra. It certainly is a very contentious issue. It is even 
more contentious than Crown copyright. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCandless. The sharing of information and the ability, in 
particularly your field, the l^al field, of communicating is obvious- 
ly very difficult. Now, we in the western part of the United States 
are beginning to see a similar type of relationship unfold with the 
Spanish language. And ohe fact that there is a need to have many 
things available on a day-to-day basis in our courts and communi- 
cations in society that were not necessary a few years back. You 
can take the Caltfomia driver's test in five separate languages. It is 
required by State law that they be available. 

What advice would you have for someone who is beginning to ex- 
perience this, who, as in your case, has had to live with it? 

Ms. Dykstra. In Canada, Federal legal information has to be 
available in both of Canada's official languages. Although it was a 
practical problem at the outset of the implementation of this as a 
policy, I believe that we have, through trial and error and through 
a willingness to cooperate and a willingness to use innovative 
measures, we have found a way of dealing with all of the problems. 
It is simply not a problem any longer. 

Our Federal statutes and regulations, as well as decisions ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court, the Federal court, and all courts 
under the Fedeial jurisdiction, are available simultaneously in 
English and in French. There is, of course, a cost to this, but we 
have solved the problems of the timely delivery of legal informa- 
tion. 

Mr. McCandless. And there isn t a circumstance or a situation 
by which someone can test the interpretation from one language to 
the other as a result of where the court action took place; that's 
never become a problem? 

Ms. Dykstra. Well, it has indeed been an issue in some court 
cases. We have developed over the years a body of accepted defini- 
tions and accepted translation standards. In many cases, we are 
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producing legal information simultaneously in both languages as 
opposed to translating from one to the other. It can be solved. 

Mr. McCakdless. Thank you for your input. 

Mr. Wise. Bob Gellman notes that this offers a remedy for all the 
messengers that were knocked out of work in the previous panel, 
who can now become translators. 

I greatly appreciate the efforts and contributions of both panels. 
This is the second hearing that we've conducted. I do not foresee 
anything emerging in the form of legislation necessarily, but I do 
think that it is important that this committee keep an overview of 
what's happening with Federal policy, that we be in a position to 
offgr recommendations for assistance and that we can improve 
access to federally held information. I thought that I gained a 
better appreciation from these two panels as to the proper role of 
both government and the private sector. 

Ms. Dykstra, I greatly appreciate, and the subcommittee greatly 
appreciates once again your efforts to be here. As I said, you made 
quite an effort and presented us a good overview of some of the 
issues affecting Canada which also affect us. And I appreciate also 
your reference to the free trade debate because that information is 
part of that as well as manufacturing of goods. 

At this point, if there is nothing else 

Mr. McCandless. I have an editorial here, if I may. I just have 
trouble in the future here in the United States of having more 
than one official languages, without any disrespect for the ethnic 
background of anyone, but I would simply call to your attention — 
what would the cost be to publish the Congressional Record each 
day in a number of languages. This is a concern I have and why I 
took the time on the panel. 

Mr. Wise. Fair enough. Although some of my constituents have 
read some of my speeches and they can't understand what I was 
saying in English. [Laughter,] 

But at any rate, Tnaybe that's a subject for another hearing, too. 

Thank you very much and I declare this hearing adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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CREATIVE WAYS OF USING AND 
DISSEMINATING FEDERAL INFORMATION 



THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1992 

House of Representatives, 
Government Information, Justice, 

AND Agriculture SuBCOMMirrEE 

OF THE COMMirrEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:10 a.m.^n room 
2247, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Robert E. Wise, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. , j,„„„ 

^nt: Representatives Robert E. Wise. Jr. and Al McCandless 
Also present: Lee Godown, staff director; Robert Gellman, chief 
counsel; Joseph Shoemaker, professional staff "member; Aurora 
Ogg, clerk, and Monty Tripp, minority professional staff. Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. ^ , • 

Mr Wise This is the third in a series of hearings on creative 
wavs of using and disseminating Federal information. As with the 
previous hearings, our goal is to highlight enterprising, mvent^ 
and imaginative ways people use-and agencies di^mmate— 
pubUc information. Enterprising, inventive and miapnative 

There are three objectives to these heanngs. First, we wUl exam- 
ine how Federal information is used by people who make genuine 
contributions to the Nation's economy and de«»ocratic processes. At 
eariier hearings, we had testimony from nonprofit and public inter- 
est information users, from Federal agencies, from libraries, and 
from the private sector. There is no shortage of Federal data users, 
and today we will add others to this mix. 

Second, we wUl illustrate the importance of making information 
available in common computer data formate. Federal agencies, re- 
Sminators, and end uhers all benefit when data can be easily 

Third, we will continue to look for innovative and inexpensive 
ways to disseminate Federal information. ^ ^ , . 

There have been some positive developmente that are covered in 
my statement, which I would like to make part of the record, but I 

""IXTSlthe (Snta^^^^^^ Office, testified about meth- 
ods for low-cost, low-tech electronic dissemmatmg methods. It 
SSnS good to' me, so I wrote to the Comptroller General and 
asked whv GAO was not using more of these methods for ite publi- 
SSns I am happy to say this Comptroller General has agreed 
that publishing information electronically is an idea whose time 
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S^' T^-"^ now actively looking into using a variety of differ- 

thLvf^nT^.^J'^^"''''''^ information producte I wSf to 
thank GAO for its efforts in this regard vmui,u,. x want to 

i^; J recently wrote to the Administrator of General Serv 
^Z^^""^ the possibility of making information about Fedlr^S 
misery committees more accessible. Currently, it is now imSihlp 

.°^,P1^^ °f P«P«r filing fr^m advSSIom- 
Zl^d delighted at their resi^nse. Not c^7iS Si 

oversight subcommittee we use words like that HpH^f^ oiJi 
•on, but I have been delighted aTTS response,' 4 Kr?^now 
planning to transfer these records to CdSoM. fantidpate ?hS 
JS'i^rS.^" ""'^^^^^^ ad^soS'^c'omm'^^^^^ 

There are other agency information products that can hpn^fit 

m?n^:teMtrT^^^^^^^ 

date. Our first panel will focus on the ^gioni o,SctinI&^ 
ance Center, located in Charleston, W The RCAC L a m^f£ 
wt?^r^n^ '^^^^ ^^PPOrts economic exp^^jr^ 

Kb^Ss ^ "^^"""^ ^"^'^^^ P^°^^"^« designSi to isit 

bJi'LYSfoS.a^nif connection, an electronic data 
pase and information dissemination system, operated bv the RPAP 
includes Federal and Stete contracting information I am viS' 
very pleased to have the RCAC present at this hearing bSaS 
have been active in working to make projecte like this sSSTTt 

mTC'f *° ^ '^^^^ to Conlrei t£t my dlwct 

and my Stete needed the type of economic development aisistS^Jp 
and very professional economic development a^istencP tlf-J^^^^ 
ganization such as the RCAC provides ^ssistence, that an or- 

^£v.f^lT^ businesses, and particularly rural businesses I 
might add, with access to information about new markets for^^^ 
and services is a first step. Similarly, providing Sre with fn^r 
mation about businesses and facilities in S V?rSa,^r in fnv 
mSie cSToffS." ''''^ '^'''^ ""^^ - Sral' Stete fik^ 

We have two witnesses from the RCAC: Walt Lapinskv is chair 

Slr^the'S^P tI^^"" for bu'sS deSlo? 

menc tor the UfeP Telephone Co. of West Virginia Walt has bp^n 
active in both economic development for his comply which^sS 
extremely active in economic development in our^tete £ £ W 

th^RCArinf wh^^i' i« ^^^'^^"ve director of 

Wolf ^ iu^^u ^ tremendous job in working^th 

curement, but, happily, recognizing there are manv other ar^nQ 
madrtRcAcTt ^^^'^-^P-' that isTrL?aL He"S 

The second panel includes two very difFeri^nt ii<5Pr« nf Tro^.^,.«i * 
formation. Julia Wallace is managiS for"5^ial p^Jj^^^ 
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USA Today. USA Today has pioneered the use of Federal electron- 
ic information as source for investigating news stories. Examples 
include reports on the savings and loan bailout, identification of 
pollution sources, using EPA*s toxic release inventory data base, 
and identification of dangerous highways based on data from the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 

We will also hear about the consumer protection network project 
jointly sponsored by the Reference Point Foundation and the Na- 
tional C!onsumers League. The project will use commuter and tele- 
communication systems to collect, to organize, and to make avail- 
able information on telemarketing fraud to consumers and law en- 
forcement agencies. Dr. Alan Westin will represent Reference 
Point, and Linda Golodner will appear on behalf of the National 
Consumers League. 

By the time we are through today, we y"lU have heard about 
business, consumers, and the press. I think that is a pretty good 
mix for any hearing and a pretty ambitious agenda. 

I want to thank all the witnesses for their assistance in being 
here. I know it is hard on some of you to make this trip, but the 
purpose of these hearings are to publicize what is being done with 
information dissemination. I can't tell you there is going to be leg- 
islation emerging as a result of this hearing. I can tell you, though, 
that I think that what this does is to make government agencies 
awwe of what can be done. This committee is going to continue to 
work to encourage those agencies to make it even easier for people 
to access the information that all of us as taxpayers are paying for. 

I want to also thank my colleague, Al McCcmdless, for being here 
and for participating in all these hearings, and would turn to him 
for any opening remarks he might wish to make. 

Mr. McCandless. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I feel like tue little 
Dutch boy with not enough fingers to plug the dike this morning. I 
happen to be holding down the, over at the full committee at Bemk- 
ing because we have a Republican conference over on the floor of 
the House, and I will have to get back to that. 

Certainly, this is an important subject, but sometimes one has to 
make difficult decisions. 

Mr. Wise. I appreciate that, and we will try to get the results of 
all those committees on CD-ROM for your review. Although do we 
want it disseminated? I am not sure. The caucus I just came from, I 
am not sure we do, but thank you. 
Mr. McCandless. Thank you. 

Mr. Wise. At this point, I would call the first panel, Walter La- 
pinsky, chairman of the board for the Regional Contracting Assist- 
ance Center and manager of business development for C&P Tele- 
phone Co. of West Virginia; and Mick Walker, the executive direc- 
tor of the Regional Contracting Assistance Center from Charleston, 
WV. 

Gentleman, it is the practice of this subcommittee so as not to 
prejudice any witnesses who may appear before it, to swear in all 
witnesses. 

Do you have any objections? If you would stand and raise your 
right hands. 
[Witnesses sworn.] 
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Mr. Wise. Your written statement, in its entirety, has been made 
a part of the record already. I would invite you to highlight some of 
the new features that the RCAC is able to offer, and to stress what 
is of particular interest, I believe, to this subcommittee. That is the 
way rank and file businesses — those that do not have the capability 
to access or to know about government contracting opportunities or 
other opportunities that exist in the State of West Virginia — the 
ways that they can make use of this where previously they may 
not have been able to. 

You might £dso talk about the implications of this nationally, be- 
cause it is my understanding that many of the services that the 
RCAC is offering presently are, in some cases, the first of their 
kind in the country. 

Mr. Lapinsky, 

STATEMENT OF WALTER LAPINSKY, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
REGIONAL CONTRACTING ASSISTANCE CENTER AND MANAG- 
ER, BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT, C&P TELEPHONE CO. OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, CHARLESTON, WV 

Mr. Lapinsky. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Let me begin by saying I appreciate the opportunity to be here 
today. The mission of the RCAC is to create and retain employ- 
ment opportunities in West Virginia through electronic informa- 
tion exchanges within our business community. 

Over the last 5 years, RCAC programs for West Virginia busi- 
nesses have secured more than $80,5 million in new contract 
awards, and have resulted in a retention and creation of 2,835 jobs. 
Within the next 2 years, RCAC's objective is to have 5,000 West 
Virginia businesses participating in an electronic marketplace 
where information can be exchanged easily between buyers and 
sellers. 

Federal information is critical to the RCAC, and we are using it 
in several creative and unique ways through two programs. First 
program is the West Virginia information connection, the first pub- 
licly accessible electronic information source of its kind in the 
Nation. The second is the West Virginia bid network. It is an elec- 
tronic distribution system for Federal and other contract opportu- 
nities. 

RCAC's goal is to link West Virginia directly to a global market- 
place by providing information to West Virginia businesses, by pro- 
viding information to potential customers on West Virginia busi- 
nesses, and to provide information for those involved in plant site 
selection or expansion. 

The foundation for RCAC use of Federal and other pertinent in- 
formation is electronic data interchange, or EDL EDI is not only a 
means of exchanging information but the emerging standard for 
business communication in a global economy, which is another im- 
portant resource imparted to West Virginia businesses. By harness- 
ing EDI through the West Virginia information connection. State 
businesses are provided with tools such as pertinent contract prep- 
aration and performance information from other data bases, many 
of them Federal sources. This is important and timely information 
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that allows small rural businesses to participate in new markets 

'''''^^"Z'leV^rZSr"'^^^ resources within the West 
Vi^SS SoSon connection that support. West V^rpma b^^- 
n2^r promote electronic expansion. These include the mforma- 
tS^ (SnSon's business vendor location service. It is ^ ^^^^^ 
ic directory of local businesses or manufacturing to ^^n^^w 
Ln?«notW dVectory contains information on local industry sit^ 
^d CSSdlJgs ^d^X is maintained by the State economic devel- 

°'S'sSnd"Slb's most important information service is the 
West vTrinia bid network. Essentially, it is an electronic distribu- 
tion centfr which provides, local, national, ^nd mte^ational c^^ 
tract opportunities, and it is through a computer, a PBX, or a tax 
madiine^S bid ketwork brings together buyere and seller^ mto 
central information exchange system and demonstrates how 
RCA?l brinS new, oftentimes distant, market opportunities to 

^ptiSrSd^^JTrtunities, naturally, are prime informati^ 
«iuS and through the bid network, RCAC provides potentml 
S fii Sid background from the ^---^^ gg-? S 
fVio plpctronic bulletin boards in the Department ot uetense, ^ lur 
S^ilSJeTarfrom the Department of .Commerce^and t^^^ 
dSn bid board to private sector purchasing organizations m West 

^^^SrS^SrtLn connection is ^^^^^epar^for^^^ 

£md iSo wfh^e been requested by Puerto Rico A demonstra- 
SoA^f thff^cHs being planned for June 22 at Marshal Space 
Xht Snte^Tnuntsville. AL. -Hiis is being put on for NASA, 
other Federal agencies, and prime contractors. , • f__-_„. 

tx)rate T^^^^™^'^^''*^'" ^ general topics is essential to ere- 

a?in'g"fo our'S^ — Tt^ Tlfe Federal Gov— 
Khrability and the resources to g^^X^^^.tf ^l^V"^^^^^ 
The dissemination of this information can be^^^^^^^^^^^f 
by the private sector and local development groups. Mr. Walker 
will address this in his testimony. . . lur 

This concludes my remarks, and thank you for yom time, Mr. 

^^[ThJ'pIipared statement of Mr. Lapinsky follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 



Introduction 



My name is Walt Lapinsky and I am Chairman of the Regional Contracting 
Assistance Corporation (RCAC) and business development manager for the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. of West Virginia, a subsidiary of Bell 
Atlantic Corporation. With me today is Mick Walker, President of the 
Regional Contracting Assistance Corporation. We appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you today to discuss RCAC, a private non-profit corporation 
formed in November of 1987 to promote the expansion and retention of West 
Virginia's existing business community. 

The mission of RCAC is to create and retain employment opportunities for 
West Virginia citizens. Its primary functions are to provide direct marketing 
and technical assistance to small businesses, among them disadvantaged 
small businesses and minority-owned small businesses, interested in 
participating in the global marketplace. 

Over five years, RCAC programs for West Virginia businesses have secured 
$80,646,630 in new contract awards resulting in the retention and creation 
of 2,835 jobs. 

RCAC assists West Virginia businesses to identify, to competitively respond , 
and to responsibly complete market-driven contract opportunities available 
through 1.) federal, state and local governments; 2.) their prime contractors; 
and 3.) private sector purchasing organizations from throughout the world. 
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RCAC fulfills its mission through the electronic dissemination of 
information. Through the West Virginia Information Connection, seven 
"dial up" electronic information resources are available to support state 
businesses and to spur economic development. Through the West Virginia 
Bid Networ k, information on federal, state and private contracts are widely 
distributed to state business. 

Together, these information resources promote the function called 
"electronic data interexchange" or EDI. I believe EDI is essential if West 
Virginia businesses are to compete on a equal basis within a global economy 
in which the ability to access and use information and information 
technology is crucial. 

Worldwide efforts to move toward "paperless" piocurement environments, 
computer assisted logistics systems and electronic distribution of product 
information requires that economic development organizations, such as 
RCAC, play an integral role in preparing local businesses for the eventuality 
of EDI as the standard for business communication throughout the world. 

From my perspective as a telephone company manager, I also must point out 
that West Virginia enjoys a rare advantage as the so< ailed "Information 
Age" advances. Our telecommunications infrastructure is nearly all 
digital'', and as such provides a unique resource in which EDI and other 
advanced telecommunications functions can thrive and prosper. 

^ C&P's network, which serves two-thirds of the state's population, witl be 100 
percent digital by mid- 1993. 
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Why RCAC was formed 

West Virginia's economic structure has suffered dramatically over the 
preceding three decades. Dependence on the export of its natural resources, 
coal, oil and Umber, coupled with contractions in the markets of two other 
major industrial components of its economic base, chemicals and glass, 
created a stagnant state economy. 

In response to this economic hardship, West Virginia government, and 
corporate and individual citizenry, reacted in a proactive and coordinated 
manner to restructure the state's economic base. Public and private sector 
resources are being directed towards developing the capability to respond to 
market driven opportunities not traditionally pursued by West Virginia- 
based enterprises. 

This focus results in the expansion of manufacturing, and manufacturing 
support capability, of West Virginia's existing business community, as well 
as the creation of rapidly emerging rural business enterprises who produce 
products and/or services unrelated to coal, chemicals and timber. 

The development of a world class electronic data interchange infrastructure 
in rural West Virginia is a window of opportunity, and it is RCAC's intent to 
harness this new found manufacturing, service and construction potential 
and direct it toward emerging markets locally, nationally and 
internationally. 
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BRINGING THE WORLD TO WEST VIRGINIA 

Information from the federal government and oJier sources come together 
in the West Virginia Information Connprtinn the first publicly accessible 
electronic information resource of its kind in the nation. It is the newest, 
and most original, business assistance device available to economic 
development or business assistance personnel, and the businesses they 
support. 

WVIC's "on-line" capability to locate businesses and retrieve pertinent 
contract preparation and performance information from remote databases 
is unparalleled. 

WVIC information resources are designed to provide timely and pertinent 
information to local businesses interested in participating in new markets 
for the products or services they produce, increasing competitiveness, 
building "teaming arrangements" with other businesses, 

WVIC was developed with funding from the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA), the Defense Logistics Agency, Data General Corporation, the 
Governor's Office of Community and Industrial Development. Appalachian 
Power Company. Monongahela Power Company. Wheeling Power Company. 
Potomac Edison Power Company and RCAC Inc. of West Virginia. 

WVIC contains seven major information resources that can support 
business assistance efforts and promote economic expansion within local 
communities: 

4 
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I) A Bttdne^A^endor Locadon Sy«lem - An on-line "Yellow Pages" of 
local businesses involved in manufacturing, manufacturing support, 
product distribution, services, research and development and 
construction. 

The Business/Vendor Location System is a directory of "electronic 
brochures • that can be searched utilizing keywords (such as products 
or required services), Standard Industrial Classification Codes (SIQ or 
Federal Supply Classification Codes (FSQ, The directory's inquiry 
capability can be further refined to limit search patterns based on the 
socioeconomic status relating to business ownership and/or by 
specific geographic location (city or county). 

The Business location system is extremely user friendly because of 
its menu driven on-screen prompts and help capability. The user, 
therefore, requires no user s manual or any significant computer 
background. 

The Vendor Location System serves three functions that are 
important to rural businesses and economic development 
organizations. It: 

a) offers a fundamental tool that will allow a local community to 
promote its product/service support capability to purchasing 
organizations locally and throughout the nation. 
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b) affords local businesses an opportunity to identify and develop 
**teaming arrangements" with other local businesses. 

c) serves as a manufacturing support location resource for rural 
economic development organizations attempting to attract light 
manufacturing. The system allows rural areas to pursue prospects 
relying on the manufacturing support strength of the larger, more 
industrialized sectors of West Virginia by offering those 
communities immediate access to information about West 
Virginia support industries capable of providing supplier support to 
that prospect. 

2) The West Virginia Bid Network - An electronic distribution 
center that allows local businesses to electronicallv receive 
international, national and local contract opportunities. 

3) A West Virginia Bid Board - An electronic information resource 
that provides a current listing of bid opportunities available through 
West Virginia based federal, state, and local government and private 
sector purchasing organizations, in support of the Governor's "Buy 
West Virginia" initiative. Updated daily, contract opportunities are 
displayed until the bid closing date. 
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4) "Haystack** -A product of Information Handling Systems (IHS) and 
its capabilities to provide technical specifications. Direct access 
provided to IHS and National Stock Number (NSN), that cross 
references part numbers and previous purchase histories for selected 
commodities. 

5) West Virginia Community Demographic Database - Direct 
access provided to data on cities and counties within the state. 

6) Directory of Local Industrial Plant, Site and Office Buildings - 

An on-line, current database that can be searched based on the end 
user's requirements for space, building type, etc.. It is maintained and 
updated, via modem up-link, by regionally assigned economic 
development organizations. 

7) Business Resource Directory ~ Information relating to public and 
private institutions that can assist local businesses on any aspect of 
successful business operation, based on equirements provided by the 
end user. 
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The second phase in the creation of the West Virginia Information 
Connection involves the swift evolution of an electronic information 
distribution capacity within West Virginia's rural and metro business 
communities. The primary components of this project involve the 
development of personal computer software that allows any business, 
economic development organization or government agency in West Virginia 
to connect to the WVIC by modem through their personal computer or 
workstation. 



The West Virginia Bid Network 

The West Virginia Bid Network is the WVlC's sister program. It is designed 
to electronically deliver information to businesses throughout West 
Virginia. This software program, coupled with an EDI distribution system, 
identifies contract opportunities for clients contained within the Commerce 
Business Daily, all federal bid opportunities over $25,000, and Small Purchase 
electronic bulletin boards for the Defense General Supply Center, the Defense 
Construction Supply Center, the Defense Electronic Supply Center, and the 
Defense Industrial Supply Center. 

The Network also supplies foreign trade leads from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce's TOPS program and the Canadian Bid Board. 
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RCAC recently added another important attribute to the Bid Network. This 
feature allows RCAC to electronically match its client's products and 
services to locally generated bidding opportunities. Through this program, 
bidding opportunities from West Virginia based DoD and Federal Agencies 
(525,000 and under), federal prime contractors, local governments and 
private sector purchasing organizations can be electronically matched, 
based on the specific products and/or services produced by West Virginia 
businesses. 

As an information distribution center, the West Virginia Bid Network is an 
opportunity to create an electronic marketplace capable of tying together all 
of West Virginia's business enterprises in one central buyer/seller 
information exchange system. This unique electronic marketplace benefits 
rural business enterprises because it "levels mountains" in providing access 
to markets that have traditionally been restricted by topography and 
geography. 

Rural small business owners are electronically connected to all contract 
opportunities despite their location. Those business owners located in non- 
metropolitan areas will no longer be faced with the daunting task of 
traveling long distances to meet with potential customers. Similarly, rural 
business owners will have access to West Virginia sources of supply that 
traditionally have been next to impossible to find before the creation of the 
WVIC's venoor/business location system. 
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West Virginia Bid Network: Ptiase two 

The West Virginia Bid Network is being further developed during phase II of 
RCAC's Gateway project. Through the creation of electronic information 
gateways throughout West Virginia, located in economic development 
authorities, chambers of commerce and private sector corporations. RCAC 
will communicate with businesses throughout West Virginia in minutes 
rather than hours or days. 

The second phase will also involve distribution of software that will allow 
locai purchasing agencies to electronicaily "up load" their synopsized bid 
directly to the WVIC, a prime example of EDI. Each night this information is 
combined with the electronic version of the CBD. Through electronic 
document exchange, RCAC clients receive not only those matches available 
through the CBD and DoD Small Purchase Program but also those matches 
based on the small purchase requirements of 24 West Virginia-based federal 
agencies. 

The Business Support Centers and the economic development organizations 
that make up RCAC's West Virginia Bid Network are electronically updated 
in minutes with less than twenty phone calls necessary each night from 
the WVIC to information distribution gateways throughout West Virginia. 

Within minutes of receiving this information, these local "gateways" begin 
hundreds of local modem-tcMnodem "dumps" of individual business 
opportunities directly into «ach business' personal computer. 
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Before they arrive for a new work day. West Virginia businesses have in 
their personal computers or on their fax machines electronically scanned, 
and selected business opportunities from the CBD, the Small Purchase 
Bulletin Boards of DPSC, DCSC, DGSC. and DESC, bids from West Virginia 
based federal purchasing agencies ($10-25,000 range), as well as all available 
contract opportunities form state and local governments and from other 
West Virginia businesses. This is a significant competitive advantage, 
accomplished without the extraordinary expense of mailings, printer 
ribbons, human resources, and the tons of printer paper created by 
traditional bid matching programs. 

It is our intent that within two years 5,000 West Virginia businesses will be 
participating in the electronic marketplace. The job retention and creation 
possibilities are staggering. The WVlCs unique capability to link West 
Virginia businesses to information resources from throughout the worid 
creates possibilities for technical and marketing assistance to rural 
businesses that have not been previously imagined. 

Implementing Phase 11 

Phase 11 of the development of the West Virginia Information Connection 
system primarily consists of four steps. 

1) Preparing the system for distribution to other states at FmHA's 
discretion. 
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2) Developing a PC based interface for the system that will allow all 
rural West Virginia businesses, purchasing organizations and 
economic development organizations "one touch" access to the 
system's capabilities. 

3) Strengthening West Virginia's electronic data interchange 
infrastructure through the purchase and distribution of mode 
hardware and software that facilitates program objectives, and the 
sponsorship of EDI conferences and symposiums around the state to 
deliver the powerful message of EDI capabilities to businesses in rural 
West Virginia. 

4) Electronic linkage of rural businesses to information resources 
available through the federal government. 

Working with other localities 

RCAC has been contacted by several states regarding the availability of the 
WVIC for importation to those states. Puerto Rico and Vermont formally 
requested that the system be provided for use within their communities. 
Alabama. Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee and Wisconsin have also expressed 
interest in acquiring the WVICs unique rural outreach capabilities. RCAC 
and FmHA are more than willing to share this unique technology, however, 
"porting" of this software to other hardware platforms will require 
substantial work to prepare the system for that eventuaility. 
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The WVIC was developed uUlizing 45.000 lines oi "C code and requires 
further documentation and testing to achieve sufficient reliabiUty for easy 
distribution. Extensive review of the design and code will aid in identifying 
portions of the code that are not easily portable to other hardware platforms 
in use in other states that FmHA may wish to have this system. 

It is our belief that this exportation of technology will benefit both West 
Virginia and FmHA, It is our intent to sign reciprocity trade information 
exchange agreements with each state, thereby creating even more market 
opportunities for rural West Virginia businesses. This enhanced electronic 
opportunity to compete outside West Virginia's borders will create enormous 
job creation potential for our business community. 



PERSONAL COMPUTER INTERFACE 

The WVIC is currently accessible to anyone possessing a modem and a 
terminal/terminal emulator. The proposed PC Interface software program 
will further simplify connection and access to the WVIC and West Virginia 
Bid Network. 

This PC interface will be a menu-driven, front-end system providing 
transparent connection to the WVIC. This approach will allow screen 
control and logic processing to reside on the PC end, and extensive menuing 
and search capabilities. The WVIC in essence becomes a remote server 
providing remote data to the PC of the rural West Virginia user. 
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This leading edge, transparent connection solution will decrease the 
response time normally encountered. With pre-determined protocols built 
between the WVIC and the client's PC connection, data access and file 
transfer become simp!e4o-use features for almost anyone. 

Access to the WVIC using a terminal or terminal emulator will remain an 
integral part of the WVIC. The PC interface is an attempt to build on the 
available processing power of the user's computer to enhance ease of access 
and utilization of the system for the end user. 

The development of this user friendly system will promote utilization in 
rural West Virginia. FmHA monies will be used only to transfer this 
capability to businesses and organizations located outside of non-eligible 
areas such as Parkersburg, Charleston, Huntington, Wheeling, Weirton and 
Fairmont. Funds provided RCAC by Department of Defense, the State of West 
Virginia, Marshall University and the private sector will be utilized to 
transfer to businesses located in those metropolitan areas. 
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Conclusion 

Rural America, in many instances, has been denied equal access to the 
power of electronic data interchange. As such. It is incumbent upon 
statewide economic development organizations to bring about change so 
rural businesses have access to federal information and the overall power of 
information through electronic document interchange. Federal 
information resources are a prime and critical part of bringing the power of 
information to rural American, and encouraging the participation of rural 
small businesses in the global economy. 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you very much. 

Mick Walker, the executive director of the Regional Contracting 
Asfiis'anc3 Center. Mick. 

STATEMENT OF MICK WALKER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, REGION- 
AL CONTRACTING ASSISTANCE CENTER, CH/^RLESTON, WV 
Mr. Walker. I would like to thank the committee as well, and I 
guess it leaves it to me to bring the point home as to why we 
bother to do this. The real point is, and the exciting part about 
electronic data interchange, is that it levels the playing field and 
allows businesses within rural communities to get on the same 
level, in terms of information, with businesses who have the re- 
sources in the major metropolitan areas. 

Our particular program at RCAC was really devised based on the 
same idea you have m the ATM system within the banking com- 
munity. I know a long time ago, or not really that long ago, 10 
years ago, it wasn't even fathomable you would be able to go into 
banking resources from a credit card inside your wallet. A modem 
acts much in the same way as a bank teller card does, by allowing 
businesses to access information resources from throughout the 
world. It gives businesses chances to go into all kinds of different 
data bases and to electronically link up with trading partners from 
around the world. 

As you know. West Virginia is a very mountainous State that is 
divided up, because of the topography, into a bunch of different ge- 
ographic areas. That topography creates problems in terms of al- 
lowing the businesses themselves to interact with one another. 
Before the days of advanced telecommunications and of electronic 
information exchange, it was difficult for businesses in rural eco- 
nomic areas, or rural areas of West Virginia, to participate actively 
in all the things that are happening in the world. 

As the world shrinks because of telecommunications advances it 
becomes imperative that businesses, and economic development 
corporations, and governments take an active role in creating op- 
portunities for businesses, no matter where they are located within 
the United States, to participate in world class information re- 
sources. 

The RCAC project is much different than some of the data bases 
that you have heard about. I hear people all the time saying a data 
base is a data base. That is certainly true, except for one thing 
about the RCAC data base, and that is we have taken a totally dif- 
ferent view as to what our vision is and have made our data base 
accessible, or the information resources that we have developed di- 
rectly accessible to the businesses of our State. 

We have done that by using something that the Japanese are 
quite familiar with, quality function deployment. That involves 
going out to the customers, finding out what the customers mean 
to the small business communities, and the business communities 
we are dependent upon, what they are interested in in terms of in- 
formation resources, and then going out and finding those informa- 
tion resources and bringing them directly to the people that are 
most affected by them. 
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The RCAC system was designed to promote EDI as a normal way 
of doing business. It is imperative that all States and economic de- 
velopment corporations begin to help their businesses understand 
EDI as a normal way of doing business. i j 

'ihe West Virginia information connection is a modem-linked 
system that allows businesses to find out things that are really im- 
portant to them. When they log onto the system, a single sheet of 
paper is their entire owner's manual. That is not what you normal- 
ly see in terms of data base manuals, where they typically have 
pages and pages of things that technocrats have written that sup- 
posedly allow businesses to gather information. 

What we have done is reverse engineered that philosophy. We 
find out what is available in particular data bases, and allow our 
computer to do the searching for the businesses in a transparent 
way, the businesses don't even know what type of data entry proce- 
dures that are being performed. I.- 4.1, 4. 

The system was developed as a simple way to do something that 
I think the political process is discussing. That is promoting en- 
gagement. The problem in West Virginia, and in the rest of the 
United States, is that most of the business owners and the small 
businesses that make up the predominance of the businesses in the 
United States, are not engaged actively in electronic data inter- 
change. 

No matter what the Federal Government does in terms of put- 
ting together different types of information resources, typically put 
together by technocrats, the small businesses, once they log on to 
them, find out they cannot get the actual information they need. 
So we have gone out as an economic development corporation and 
created an opportunity to actually get that information for them 
with very little effort. r .i. xi. 

Now, I wanted to talk specifically today about one of the three 
information resources that we use from the Federal Government. 
That is the Commerce Business Daily. I guess all of you are famil- 
iar with that publication and we get it in electronic format. The 
problem with the Commerce Business Daily is its volume. If you 
are a small business person, this yellow magazine, which all of you 
know, is full of all the Federal contracting opportunities, and it 
comes out every single day. . -i r 

What we have done is purchased Commerce Business Uaiiy trom 
a vendor out of Texas, and that vendor in Texas then allows us to 
electronically scan the CBD for businesses based on their capabili- 
ties. I pay that vendor $12,000 a year to do that service for me, and 
I provide that service to 3,000 businesses in West Virginia. 

The Commerce Business Daily, for a business to buy, is about 
$200 a year. I can disseminate it in West Virginia to 3,000 business- 
es for $4 per year. That is because of the power of electronic data 
interchange; the power of pulling down this particular magazine, 
having it read for the business, so that it goes through and finds 
out which ones are important to them, and then directing that 
electronic transmission throughout our State. 

We have gone about setting up electronic gateways all through 
the State, where information comes into Charleston, and we dis- 
seminate that information to Morgantown, Martinsburg, various 
central points throughout the State, and then it is electronically 
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dropped right into the modem of businesses throughout West Vir- 
ginia. 

We have also gone about purchasing modems for businesses in 
West Virginia and giving them to those businesses on loan. We 
were using Farmers Home Administration money and money from 
the Department of Defense to do this. The idea behind Feirmers 
Home participation, and Department of Defense's participation, is 
that they would like to get the information that they have avail- 
able directly to the businesses, rather than going through central 
repositories. 

For instance, we pull down bid boards from six different Federal 
agencies and combine them into one information resource and then 
distribute that information from those six bulletin boards to all the 
different West Virginia businesses. It is a radical departure from 
the idea of simply making information available. It is more aggres- 
sive, forward thinking in terms of getting information to business- 
es. 

I think the Federal Government, in many circumstances, because 
of its power to gather information and to store it, lets the informa- 
tion simply sit there and then says, well, here it is, you can come 
get it if you want to. The different Federal agencies all have differ- 
ent formats. And so, for the average small business person or busi- 
ness person even with large companies, like McDonnell Douglas 
and Motorola, they have a tough time finding out where and how 
to get the information. They have to hire cadres of people to be 
able to actually pull the information out from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

One of these information resources, and one of the points I 
wanted to make, is that RCAC has reverse engineered data bases 
that are very sophisticated, and one of them is Haystack, which is 
an information handling services product out of a company in En- 
glewood, CO. 

That particular data base is very, very difficult to use. The user's 
manual is about 700 pages long and it is about that thick. It is a 
useful data base written by software engineers who have given it a 
powerful search capability. However, if you are a business person 
and you want to go into that information resource and you are 
busy, you cannot spend the time to go through the 700 pages to 
figure out how to get the information. 

The same holds true for people from the Department of Defense. 
The Department of Defense out of, the DCASR— Cleveland region, 
is going to be logging on to our system to get to their own informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wise. Just for the court reporter, you want to spell that ac- 
ronym out; DCASR? 

Mr. Walker. Defense Contract Administrative Services Region. 

They are an organization located in Cleveland that needs this in- 
formation from the Department of Defense. They have the informa- 
tion in a wide breadth, and they can go into their individual sys- 
tems and pull this information out. But what they found out is that 
it is almost impossible. One of the people there said it takes 27 dif- 
ferent key strokes to get to the information that they are looking 
for. 
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Now, Information Handling Services, which is a private corpora- 
tion, buys its data from the Department of Defense, reformats it 
into a little bit less mindbc^ling thing, and then we reformat it 
and allow the Department of Defense people to log directly on to 
our information system in West Vii^ia, simply asks us, this is 
the information I need, and then our computer goes out and logs 
on to the sophisticated computer system in Colorado. Our computer 
tells the other computer exactly what the information is that the 
person needs. Does all those key strokes in a matter of microse- 
conds, and brings the information back, rather than the Depart- 
ment of Defense person going through their own individual com- 
puter to find the information. 

As I talked to other Federal agencies, whether it be Department 
of Agriculture, FmHA, or any other, they say the same thing. 
When it comes to getting information out of their own information 
systems, it is very, very difficult. , , 

So what we have done with the information connection is a radi- 
cal departure. We presuppose it will be difficult for businesses to 
understand the way a data base works. So we hire people who un- 
derstand how those data bases work, reverse engineer it, so all the 
business has to do is tell us the information they are lookmg for. 

What this means is that, as we move forward with our project, 
not just with the Department of Defense but other Federal data 
bases, we will hire people who can figure out this is how the data 
base works and then go out to the customers, who are the business 
commimities, or the farmers, whoever needs that information, find 
out what information they will need, and we will modem link them 

to our computer. tt vl j ox 

Our computer can be accessed throughout the United btates. 
They can simply type in the information they need, like you go in 
and say "I want |lO," and then our computer will electronically 
call out on another modem, log onto that particular data base, 
search, using its inherent intelligence, and bring back that infor- 
mation to the business community. It is a much simpler and faster 
way to disseminate information, it is much faster, and is a radical 
departure from a data base. . . t>/^ a xtt ^ 

So one of the things I wanted to say today is that RCAC s West 
Virginia information connection is not a data base, it is an mfor- 
mation resource center. It is unmanned. In other words, there is 
not a human being that sits there. It "stays up'* 24 hours a day, 
and people can get various types of government information. 

Mr. Lapinsky covered the seven different areas that we cover m 
our data base, or not data base, but our information resource. But I 
want to say that as we go through this, I know you have questions. 
Bob, that there is, I think it is extremely important, in today s 
global economy, that we pay particular attention to helping busi- 
nesses get information. Information is power, and information 
allows our business community to be world class competitors. 

Sometimes big businesses have the capability to do this type of 
thing because they have the resources. The real problem is the 
shrinking of information availability to rural resources, to rural 
areas, and even to inner city areas, like Los Angeles. As emerging 
small businesses are "grown," they need access to world class mfor- 
mation very rapidly, and systems like this are very important. 
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Systems that are available from the private sector that we can 
go out, as economic development corporations, and grab and put 
out to the business community will definitely, I think, make a dif- 
ference in economic recovery in America. I think that information 
interchange will be much better than an economic treat, like the 
Europeans are trying, information availability can pull America to- 
gether. 

As somebody who has lived in Arizona and all across the United 
States, this problem of lack of information is the same ever3rwhere, 
not just in West Virginia. 

So what can the government do to help us? I have three sugges- 
tions I would like to make. First, while the government has a great 
capacity to collect and store information, it needs to set up oppor- 
tunities to allow the business community to engage that informa- 
tion po that it can use it to create wealth. That is the central thing 
that the Federal Government can do. It has an enormous capacity 
to gather information, but it cannot determine for the customers — 
meaning the business community — how they are going to use that 
information. They need to just make it available, and then the 
business community can decide how best to use that information to 
create wealth, which means jobs for America's communities. 

The second thing is that the Federal Government, in my estima- 
tion, and many of its agencies, are trjring to put up bulletin boards 
in a haphazard way. In other words, it is very difficult for me, as 
an agency, and I understand bulletin boards very well, to find out 
all the information that is out there. There is no centralized direc- 
tory to tell me if I have a problem, a crop problem say, what data 
base I need to go into to find the information assistance I require. 

So if the government could create an electronic resource, or a re- 
source that would allow us to know what t3rpe of information is 
available, how that information is formatted and distributed, we 
can use the recourse to distribute information to the business com- 
munity in West Virginia or California or wherever it happens to be 
in the best interest of economic growth. 

The final thing I have is that much of the information we receive 
from the government is inaccurate. In other words, the information 
is wrong — I have something here in the Commerce Business Daily 
today, where the information that they have printed is not correct. 
For instance, the example I have is, a bid opportunity for land sur- 
veying, and it is actually the USDA out of Harpers Ferry. 

They placed it — the Commerce Business Daily is divided into dif- 
ferent sections which allows the business to go to their appropriate 
section. This is placed in section X, and section X is for lease of 
properties, but yet a land surveying contract opportunity has been 
placed in this area. This problem is due to Department of Defense's 
change of their numbering system over 2 years ago. And many of 
the Federal agencies still have not changed the numbering system 
themselves. 

So they are still providing information to the business communi- 
ty that is inaccurate and faJ^*^, and the best computer can't get 
around that. I think an important point is that, and the point I am 
trying to make, is that government agencies need to recognize 
where that information is going and that they have a responsibility 
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to make sure that that information is accurate so that the business 
community can use it. _ , . ^ . ^.i 

I think the Commerce Business Daily is somethmg that is mostly 
a social economic tool and not a tool that is really meant to help 
people do business. So it has become a rogue activity. The govern- 
ment just puts it out and says, "good luck," I hope you can find it. 

I have called Federal agencies several times on inaccurate infor- 
mation inside this particular publication, and their typical re- 
sponse is, we have enough competition so we don't need to retract 
it The information is incorrect. And I am always, like, I dont 
think you understand the situation very well. But to move a la^e 
organization and get them to retract that information is very diffi- 
cult, because they are caught between the social economic responsi- 
bilities of free and open competition and their real responsibility, 
which is to purchase that particular commodity as quickly as possi- 

So I think if these three things were done— I know I have gone 
way over my time— but if these three things could be done, it 
would be very important, and I think— I commend the committee 
for doing this, because I happen to believe, and I told the staff this 
before, that EDI is probably the most important thing that is hap- 
pening in America today. ^ . i. , t • m 

If you think about the system of usmg the banks, I mean in lU 
years information is going to be done this way and that is it. There 
is no going back. America must get on the bandwagon and America 
must move forward to create this particular capacity within its 
business to business infrastructure. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you very much, Mick. 

Actually, I was interested in your last point because the witness 
in the next panel makes the same point about the accuracy of in- 
formation. « , 1 T 1_ r J 

Let me ask some questions. You referred to, and I have referred 
also, to rural businesses. But this program and what you are doing 
actually is applicable, I believe, to small businesses generally. 
Whether they are urban, rural, or suburban, those businesses that 
may not have the resources, either in personnel or finances, to get 
the information that you are talking abo.,t, to track and monitor 
daily what procurement opportunities are. Is that a fair statement.'' 

Mr Walker. It is a very accurate statement. In West Virginia, 
our interest is to electronically link all our businesses together. I 
think America must do the same. We must get our busmesses talk- 
ing to one another, not just about opportunities they may have but 
also about their capabilities. Interchanging that type of informa- 
tion is essential. , , . n 

So as far as West Virginia goes, we have a lot of large corpora- 
tions that play a part in our program, because we can disseminate 
the information to them very cheaply, and if they have to go out 
and do it themselves, it is quite expensive, . 

The expense isn't the real program. We are trying to have busi- 
nesses used to their computer transmitting information to them 
from their customers that they can respond to. Because that is the 
way it is going to be one day. 
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The real point--one of the other problems I have with the Feder- 
al grant system, is that the Farmers Home Administration money 
that paid for this particular system is not supposed to be utilized, 
by their regulations, for large cities. So, theoretically, we have to 
exclude Huntington and Charleston from this process. 

And I think that is a dumb rule, because what we really need to 
do to help the rural businesses is link them to the metro business- 
es. That is the point. That is where the opportunities are. So when 
a Federal agency, because of some rule, says you cannot do this, it 
defeats the whole purpose and creativity we are trying to create, 
which is what you are talking about, whether you are a small busi- 
ness, large business or not, you are an American business and you 
have the opportunity to find competitive information through elec- 
tronic data interchange. 

Mr. Wise. Small business, I am sure most small businesses nowa- 
days have computers, but I am not so sure about their using 
modems and communication software. How much training is re- 
quired to get onto your system? 

Mr. Walker. Very little. As a matter of fact, what we are find- 
ing, surprisingly, and I have to relate a small story, is that as I go 
out and speak around the State and talk to businesses about this 
and we show the system live, it creates a great deal of excitement, 
whether it is in Jackson County or in the heart of Huntington. 
Jackson County is a rural economic area of West Virginia. 

But it creates a great deal of interest, what we find is that busi- 
nesses do, in fact, have computers. Lots of them do have modems as 
well. The problem is, they have never used them. Now, the ones 
that don't have a modem — ^because there has never been a reason; 
there has never been a point. 

Businesses only log on to things that will make them money. 
They don't want to play Nintindo or any of that other stuff. They 
want to make money. So unless you create an information resource 
which allows them to make money, they have no reason. Now, in 
our system, what we have rJone is, we have created something that 
every time a business logs on our system they make money. If they 
leave our system and feel like they have not made money then we 
failed. 

So businesses are clamoring to get into our program. They are 
buying modems. Now, we will give them away, b^ause we know 
there are some people who don't^well, we don't give them away. I 
shouldn't say that. We lease them to them in a sense. We give 
them to them, and when the business is tired of the modem and 
graduates from our program onto other things, they give them 
back to us and we give them to another business. 

So it is like getting used to the ATM system. Everyone thought 
the ATM system would fail, even the banking industry thought it 
would. But today could you imagine living without it? But your 
point is well taken in that we need to get the communications in- 
frastructure where it will allow businesses to participate. 

It is critical that a business, no matter where they are located, 
has the ability to get world class information, because they will be 
providing the employment opportunities for the future. 
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Mr. Wise. Mr. Lapinsky, I am going to serve you a Softball ques- 
tion, and I understand that, but it is also relevant to what we are 
talking about. 

You referred to the West Virginia telecommunications advantage 
in our State. What I would appreciate is if you would elaborate on 
the significance of the digital network in place in the State. But 
the relevance, particularly to today's hearing is, is that something 
crucial to what the RCAC has done; or is it possible to replicate the 
RCAC in other areas that may not be as significantly developed? 

Mr. Lapinsky. Yes, Congressman, the infrastructure for telecom- 
munications is very important. Anybody familiar with West Virgin- 
ia knows the terrain there, and what the infrastructure in West 
Virginia has done to our communities is level the mountains, basi- 
cally. 

Before, we had areas of the State that were not familiar with 
what was going on in other parts of the State, and, basically, what 
this has done is linked it all together. Today, if you make widgets, 
and you are in one portion of the State, and a large corporation is 
lookmg for those widgets, the next morning, when you come to 
your office, you will know about it. It does not guarantee you the 
contract; however, it lets you know they are looking for them and 
it gives you an opportimity. 

So what, basically, the telecommunication infrastructure has 
done to West Virginia, is put it on a level playing field with the 
Nation. 

Mr. Wise. But now if I am in another area of the country that 
does not have the advanced fiberoptic and digital structure that 
West Virginia does, am I still able to access something similar to 
the RCAC? 

Mr. Lapinsky. Yes, this system, in fact, is available to anyone. In 
fact, what we have tried to convince some of the prime contractors 
that does business with the Federal Government, and that is you 
don't have to go to West Virginia to see what we have to offer to 
you. Just dial up the number we provide to you and you can look 
at the capabilities of any business in the State of West Virginia. 

So it can be used by anyone, and that is because of the infra- 
structure in the State of West Virginia. Although, I would Uke to 
say that there are a lot of States that do not have the digital capac- 
ity our infrastructure and telecommunication has in West Virginia 
and the fiberoptics. This system is set up so that it is compatible 
with any computer and it is available to anybody that has a tele- 
phone line. So it is available to the Nation, basically. 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to elaborate on that a 
little bit. 

As a matter of fact all these States we talked about that will 
participate in this particular program have logged on electronically 
from their machines no matter what they happen to be. 

The global significance is that, we had Puerto Rico logged on to 
our computer in Charleston, WV, talking to another computer in 
Englewood, CO. If you think about the global significance of that, 
that is a very, very important thing. 

Puerto Rico's real interest, and the reason they wrote to the 
Farmers Homes Administration, is they have to find some way to 
get the information out in electronic format. So I think telecom- 
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munications, as a whole, has come a long way, and data communi- 
cations, that mof .ems make it possible, no matter how bad your 
lines are in central Mexico City, if you have that modem, £md you 
plug it into a computer and you get onto a telephone line some- 
where, you can get to wherever that information resource has to 
be. 

I think other States will follow along and will put their informa- 
tion together in a similar format. 

Mr. Lapinsky. Mr. Chairman, I would like to elaborate on one 
thing, too, that he is talking about. We keep referring to the FHA 
and their involvement, and I want to explain exactly what that is. 

When we elected to put this data base t<^ether, or this system 
together, we really did not have the fui^^f^ so we looked for a 
grant, and the grant came through the FHA. k>o \vhen we had the 
requests from these States, once they found out what we had to 
offer, naturally it was paid for by taxpayer dollars, so we wanted to 
make it available to the Nation, but we suggested they go back 
through the FHA so that they could control it to some extent. 

So that is the reason we keep referring to the FHA. They provid- 
ed the funding for the grant to help us establish this system, 

Mr. Wise. Your funding, I believe, it was probably the first of its 
kind for Farmers Home in this regard, wasn't it? 

Mr. Lapinsky. Yes, it was, plus we had the private sector. In fact, 
the computer that maintains this data base was contributed to us 
by one of the large corporations. 

Mr. Walker. Data General Corp. 

Mr. Lapinsky. Data (Jeneral Corp. 

Mr. Walker. And you are right, and I want to commend FmHA, 
because they took a great risk, in terms of allowing this project to 
go forward, because it was something they were not used to. 

And, of course, you know you were involved in that, in terms of 
getting them to see this was not a traditional use of the money, but 
it has actually a better impact in rural West Virginia than many 
of the other programs they are tiying to do. 

The system is very cheap. We are talking about $35,000 here. We 
are talking about an information resource that touches 3,000 busi- 
nesses every single day that was built for $35,000 worth of Federal 
funds. We are not talking $500,000 or $1 million. It is a very simple 
system based on the simple premise that businesses want informa- 
tion. That is the way it is set up. Not hard. 

Like I said, the user's manual is 1 page. You can make it all the 
way through — if you can log on, you can make it through without 
any help. No help menus, windows, or anything else. Businesses 
want information; they want it fast and they want it easy. 

Mr. Wise. I think you also mentioned something else that is sig- 
nificant. The Regional Contracting Assistance Center, as a nonprof- 
it corporation, does receive Federal funding. Yet it also is support- 
ed in other ways that I think are important to bring out. Because 
what has struck me about the RCAC, is that it is able to fill the 
needs of different s^ments of our community, whether it is the 
private sector, the State government, or the Federal Grovernment. 

So while it has Defense Logistics Agency funding in it, it also has 
some other funding sources. You might illustrate that, because I 
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think that is helpful in terms of many different groups coming to- 
gether to disseminate information. 

Mr. Walker. The project, as a whole, is funded significantly by 
the Defense Logistics Agency, and I will address that at the end 
some of the problems with that. Primarily, the money comes from 
the State of West Virginia and a lot of private sector corporations, 
like Union Carbide, C&P Telephone, AT&T, big companies in West 
Virginia that are interested in helping West Virginia grow. 

First, they want to help West Virginia, but they also want to see 
West Virginia grow so they can sell people more power and more 
telephone service. The way it was put together is very interesting, 
in that this whole process is supported by public and private dol- 
lars working as a team to get information to West Virginia busi- 
nesses very, very rapidly. 

To be quite honest ^ ith you, the response has been outstanding. I 
think the reason is :ause we have tried to keep it "customer fo- 
cused." We ha'^e tr ' ^d to remember who the people are that we are 
working for, id that is the businesses and the people of West Vir- 
ginia; and v^v. constantly had the people of West Virginia involved 
in this systeiti as it was developed and deployed. 

We have copied the Japanese in terms of learning how to put 
something out that will y rather than trying to sit around a 
room and think what wU; and then deploy it and say, oops, it 

didn't; let's fix it. So we i jeen very, very careful. That is why, 
I thiivk, without having the private sector sitting in on the meet- 
ings knowing wha^ is going on, without having the Department of 
Defense involved his particular project, that it would not have 
been as successful as it has been so far. 

The minute ?w)meone touches it from another State, meaning 
electronically, y realize very quickly what the system will mean 
for them, and for very little money, in terms of a Federal invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Wise. In terms of information dissemination, you mentioned, 
and other witnesses are going to mention, making it easier to get 
information from the Federal Grovemment. It sounds like your ex- 
perience is that with each agency in some ways it is "roll your 
own," and there are a variety of responses, and a variety of for- 
mats. Accessibility vauies. 

Do you have any — and you made some suggestions, I just won- 
dered whether you had any others you would like to make — about 
how the Feder^ Grovernment can make it easier? Also, should the 
Federal Government be supplying some information directly that 
presently you are having to get from a third party that is reformats 
ting it? 

Mr. Walker. I think it is very difficult — ^to the Federal Govern- 
ment's defense, it is very difficult with all the information they 
have to put something out that will satisfy individual customers. I 
think, yes, they should make the individual information available 
in some t3Tpe of standardized format, so that organizations like ours 
can either get it directly or go through a value added vendor. 

I have no problem with paying for data that value has been 
added to. I do have a problem paying for government information 
that no value has been added to and it has simply been a function 
of someone saying, OK, I will put it in my data base and my format 
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and now I will sell it to you, and you cannot get it directly from 
the Federal Government. 

One of the things I think is a problem in terms of how the Feder- 
al Government has deployed its EDI project, is that it is on all dif- 
ferent types of electronic formats. If you go in the Air Force's small 
business bulletin board, it is on the Genie information service. If 
you go to other DOD resources, even within the Air Force Logistics 
Command, they are on Compuserve or Telenet. And that is ridicu- 
lous, if you are a business trying to find out where all these infor- 
mation resources are, and then you have to subscribe to Genie, you 
have to subscribe to Compuserve, you have to subscribe to Telenet. 
You have to do all this stuff just to get to the information. 

I think the only people in the world that work harder than Con- 
gressmen are small business people, in terms of the number of 
hours they have to spend at their job. I go out there and I visit 
them — and I don't have enough guts to be an entrepreneur — ^but I 
see them out there working 10, 12, 13, 14 hours a day to make their 
business go, and they don^ have time, quite frankly, to figure out 
this whole mess. 

So my job, then, as a person who is paid by taxpayer money, is to 
find out how I can get this information to them with the least pos- 
sible pain. And I think that, to go to your question, I think the gov- 
ernment can't do that, because there are too many different types 
of people, so that the information has to be pushed down to the 
lowest level possible. Whether that is done through the private 
sector, I don't have a problem with that, but if I can find out, like I 
said, just simply where the information is, and I think the people 
in California, Tennessee, or Nevada, if they could find out where 
the information is, they are very smart people, they can figure out 
how to get it to their customers, like the people in Charleston can 
figure out how to get it to our customers. 

We are very interested in pushing that information capability to 
the lowest level, because businesses in diff'erent geographic areas 
have different needs. I think it would be impossible to ask the Fed- 
eral Government to satisfy the needs of every single user of any 
type of government information. It would be an astronomical task. 
But they should, again, not simply let private sector vendors come 
in and get the information and resell it with no value added. 

It is not>— the system I talked about out of Colorado is $100 an 
hour for Haystack. That is how much they charge me, $100 an 
hour, every time I log on to it. For a small business to use the Air 
Force bulletin board, it is $18 an hour on top of long distance 
charges. That doesn't go to the Federal Government. If the Federal 
Government wanted to create its own Compuserve, fine. 

And I certainly don't have a problem with Compuserve or Genie. 
All I am saying is that if I am a small business and I am trying to 
find out government information, it is almost as tough as trying to 
figure out what agency buys your product. It is a difficult situation 
and we have to standardize and we have to get competitive in this 
Nation, much the same as the Europeans are trying to do. We have 
to do it in America. , ^ 

Mr. Wise. Well, I want to thank both of you very much for your 
assistance and also commend you on an excellent job. The RCAC 
has grown far beyond the leaps and bounds of those who were in- 
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volved in its initial creation, and I think the tribute to that is the 
two witnesses sitting at the table. 

I also think it provides a useful example for much of the rest of 
the country. I am glad to hear that other States are looking at it, 
because as one of you stated, and you are absolutely correct, this is 
where the future is. One day— actually, it is already here— transac- 
tions will be done without paper, and that it is crucial to be able to 
be involved in that. 

I also see what you are doing, Mr. Lapinsky, in terms of the tele- 
communications network, the digital network, and, Mr. Walker, in 
terms of the information provided through the RCAC, will benefit 
a lot of areas that are never going to be served by modern four- 
lane highways, modern jet courts, seaports, or rail systems. Yet 
what this does is to make it possible for a business in rural Roane 
County, WV, to access and operate in the same way as a business 
in downtown Washington, DC. 

They both have the same access to the Federal Government, they 
have the same access as far as selling of products. It gives everyone 
the information. Somebody once said information is power. Infor- 
mation is also equality and ability to compete. I just want to thank 
you very much for what you are doing to make that possible. 

I call the next panel The next panel will consist of Ms. Julia 
Wallace, managing editor for special projects of USA Today from 
Rosslyn, VA; Dr. Alan Westin, chairman of the Reference Point 
Foundation, Teaneck, NJ; and Linda Golodner, president of the Na- 
tional Consumers League, Washington, DC. 

So as not to prejudice any witness that may appear before the 
subcommittee, we have a practice of swearing in all witnesses. Do 
you have an objection to being sworn? If not, will you stand and 
raise your right hands. 
[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Wise. I want to thank each of you for appearing here today. 
Your written statements in their entirety have been made a part of 
the record. 

Dr. Westin, I want to thank you. You are a frequent and very 
helpful witness to this subcommittee, and you have appeared 
before us before and have provided insight. 

I want to express my appreciation for the well-crafted statements 
that all the witnesses have prepared and look forward to hearing 
your testimony. Why don't we simply go in the order in which you 
were listed, and so we will begin with Ms. Wallace. 

STATEMENT OF JULIA WALLACE, MANAGING EDITOR, SPECIAL 
PROJECTS, USA TODAY, ROSSLYN, VA 

Ms. Wallace. Thank you. Good morning. I am Julia Wallace, 
and I am mang^ng editor of special projects at USA Today, and I 
am here to testify today about USA Today's use of U.S. Govern- 
ment computerized data. 

Our special projects department has been in operation for ap- 
proximately 4 years. It is the largest data analyzing operation in 
U.S. journalism. We have learned, often the hard way, about the 
mytl^ and realities of computer-assisted journalism. 
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In an era when citi2^ns feel overwhelmed by complex issues, the 
public needs analysis and context to bring these gargantuan sub- 
jects into focus. This is not the journalism of unnamed sources or 
leaks. It is clear, on the record, and the sources and methods of 
analysis are documented. 

The brute force of the computer makes its possible to perform an 
astounding number of rankings and matches that would be totally 
impractical for anyone searching paper records. Newspapers have 
used computerized records for many years, for example, to name a 
State's 10 drunkest drivers; but the most useful applications com- 
bine that power with analytical skill. Merely printing data is like 
printing the phone book. It is analysis that makes the news. 

Just last week, using computer data filed with the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, USA Today analyzed the financial 
health of each federally insured bank in the country and printed a 
State-by-State list of troubled banks. It showed that problems in 
many States are leveling off. It also showed that Citibank, the Na- 
tion's largest, is among the most troubled banks in the country. 

The administration, of course, keeps it own list of banks. It does 
not make these lists public. We provide a service that readers 
would not otherwise receive. 

In our 4 years as a department, this is just one of many of the 
stories we have reported through analysis of government records. 
Among others, we learned that the most dangerous stretches of 
interstate highway are not in the crowded urban centers of the 
east, but on the lonely segments of the west, far from law enforce- 
ment centers or emergency medical help. A stretch of I~84 in 
Cassia County, ID, had the most deaths per vehicle mile in 1988 to 
1989. 

Through another analysis, we found the USA's most ethnically 
diverse metropolitan area had moved. In 1980, it was Miami; in 
1990 it was Los Angeles. 

Working with 1990 Census figures, we found that the Federal 
agency most successful at reducing housing discrimination in the 
private sector has been the Department of Defense. Our analysis 
found that metropolitan areas with nearby military installations 
are the least segregated in the country. 

It sounds very easy to say we obtain data — in the form of m^- 
netic tapes or compact discs or via computer modem — from this or 
that agency, mixed it with our own information and analysis to 
produce a report, but it is never that easy. Federal agencies, some- 
times by inertia, sometimes by design, have placed formidable bar- 
riers in the way. 

First, there is the problem of discovering what data are avail- 
able. There is no central government catalogue for Federal data 
bases. There are some commercial catalogues for sale, but they are 
inadequate and quickly outdated. This is much like having a very 
expensive public library without a card catalog. Fair access re- 
quires a better system of discovering what is available. 

Then there is the nitty gritty of getting the right computer tape 
and understanding its format and layout. It is often not easy to 
find the person or department responsible for gathering and dis- 
tributing the data base. Then we must find someone within the 
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agency familiar enough with it to help us interpret the data. No 
data base ever speaks for itself. 

A computer tape handed to us without a clear layout and expla- 
nation might as well have top secret stamped on it. For example, 
we requested a data base from the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
and were told the agency did not possess such a file. One of our 
reporters learned the NRC had issued a contract to purchase the 
very data we requested. So we knew it existed. Finally it came to 
light that the person who understood the data had left the NRC 
and no one else was available who knew how to deal with it. 

Sometimes the barriers are not so* innocent. The response we get 
is plainly obstructionist. The Resolution Trust Corp. had lists and 
descriptions of all property it was selling as a result of the S&L 
bailout. We asked for this list in computer form so we could do 
analysis. We were told it was not available electronically. We knew 
this was false. On paper, the lists filled about six telephone book 
size volumes. It had been printed on a dot matrix printer, so we 
knew it was on computer somewhere. 

We decided to see what it would cost to have that paper copy 
input. The bid was $15,000. It would have cost the Federal Gcvern- 
ment less than $100 to copy the computer tape; a fee we would 
have paid. This brings us to the matter of cost. Electronic data 
should be available at a reasonable price. 

Now, a less obvious problem I would like to touch on. Once a re- 
porter learns of the existence of computer data and we obtain the 
tape, there is always a lot of cleaning up of the numbers. Some 
agencies provide very clean tapes. For example, the FDIC tapes on 
banks and savings and loans are very accurate; however, ethers are 
riddled with errors — mistakes made by the people filing the reports 
or made by the government agency. 

For example, the EPA toxic release inventory of 1987 was con- 
tained in a computer tape released in March 1989. Our series ran 
in August 1989. By December of that year, the EPA had made 
some 20,000 corrections in the data. The errors came from process- 
ing, from inputting, or from factory supervisors who filled in the 
wrong numbers in the first place. 

Here we have a key problem. Errors. The data must be accurate. 
All of it must be accurate, not just the parts for an agency's inter- 
nal use. In data analysis, there is no such thing as close enough for 
government work. It is either right or wrong. Government record- 
keepers need good training and clear explanations of what needs to 
be filed, and they need to have good cross checks to find errors. 

One way to eliminate many errors in data bases is double entry. 
Have two people enter the numbers and let the computer check for 
cases where they fail to match. We use this system when we create 
our own data bases. 

Let me be clear about this. I am not proposing any law or regula- 
tion to require Federal agencies to meet some arbitrary standard of 
accuracy before releasing computer-readable data. The mere knowl- 
edge that data are accessible to the public is a powerful incentive 
to get it right, and responsible news organizations and others will 
always go beyond the computer-generated information to look at 
the fallible human beings behind it. 
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We believe strongly that the demands of the public and the infor- 
mation marketplace will relentlessly push all of us— journalists 
and government data collectors alike — to improve accuracy. Here is 
a case that illustrates that point. 

In 1989, we were looking at the FBI uniform crime data from 
large cities. We b^an to do a crime-by-crime analysis, and when 
we looked at felony assaults, Youngstown, OH, appeared to have 
the largest increase in the USA. Even the FBI's publicity handout 
pointed this out. The number was so high it cried out for the expla- 
nation. So we called the Youngstown police chief and learned that 
a temporary clerk had filled out the forms incorrectly. Now, what 
she had done is put every assault, major and minor, as a felony. 

In this case, the computer data provided national stories, and 
analysis and double checking saved us from giving our readers the 
wrong information, and the embarrassment of being caught gave 
the FBI and the Youngstown police department a powerful incen- 
tive not to repeat that particular error. 

Until recently, one of the most responsive government agencies 
has been the U,S. Bureau of the Census. Although its data — espe- 
cially on magnetic tape — is sometimes technically difficult to 
handle, the Census Bureau had been one of the most helpful gov- 
ernment staffs. Depending on the topic, you could usually find a 
highly trained census staff member ready and willing to help. 

Recently this has changed, as politics and protocol have become 
more important than disseminating information. Under a new 
policy, my staff can no longer call the expert to find out a quick 
answer. All national media must go through a public relations 
person who seldom knows the answers and wastes valuable time. 
This is a policy that needs to be changed. 

At Census, and most Government agencies, public information of- 
ficers have little or no training in computer information. This also 
needs to change. Just as the journalists are learning about new in- 
formation technology, so must the intermediaries between policy- 
makers and journalists. 

I know this is not a subject of this committee, but I would be 
remiss if I did not mention at the heart of the use of the Federal 
data are the guaranties of the Freedom of Information Act. The act 
was passed in 1966, before the computer era. The Federal Govern- 
ment pays to collect enormous amounts of data, and it must be 
available in a usable form. The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and journalists everywhere strongly support Senate bill 
1940, the Electronic Freedom of Information Improvement Act. 

In the end, the more people who can obttiin and analyze data, 
the better served this country will be. John Milton, the first greet 
theorist on freedom of the press, had it right. Truth flourishes in a 
free marketplace of information. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you very much, Ms. Wallace. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Wallace follows:] 
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statement of Julia Wallace 
Special Projects Editor, USA TODAY 
Before The House Subcommittee on 
Government Information, Justice and Agriculture 
June 4, 1992 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee. 
My name is Julia Wallace and I am the Managing Editor for Special 
Projects at USA TODAY. I am here to testify about USA TODAY'S use 
of U.S. government computerized data. 

Our special projects department has been in operation for 
approximately four years. It is the largest data-analyzing 
operation in U.S. journalism. We have learned, often the hard 
way, about the myths and the realities of computer-assisted 
journalism. 

In an era when citizens feel overwhelmed by complex issues 
from the SiL bailout to race relations, from the federal deficit 
to nuclear waste, the public needs analysis and context to bring 
these gargantuan subjects into understandable focus. 

This is not the journalism of unnamed sources or leaks. It is 
clear, on the record, and the sources and the methods of analysis 
are documented. 

The brute force of the computer makes it possible to perform 
an astounding number of rankings and matches that would be 
totally impractical for anyone searching paper records. 
Newspapers have used computerized public records, for example, to 
name a state's 10 drunkest drivers (on the basis of their blood 
alcohol content) or to identify drunken driving offenders who 
also drive school buses. But the most useful applications combine 
that power with analytical skill. Merely printing data is like 
printing the phone book. It's analysis that makes it news. 

Just last week, using computer data filed with the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, USA TODAY analyzed the financial 
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health of each federally insured bank in the country and printed 
a state-by-state list of troubled banks. It showed that problems 
in many states are leveling off. It also showed that Citibank — 
the nation's largest — is among the most troubled banks in the 
country. Our operating definition of "troubled" used a formula 
comparing assets at risk with the reserves behind them. It has 
been highly predictive of bank failures. 

The administration, of course, keeps its own lists of banks 
to watch for potential trouble. It does not make these lists 
public. We provide a service that readers would not otherwise 
receive. 

In our four years as a department, this is just one of many 
stories we have reported through analysis of government records. 
Among others : 

* We learned that the most dangerous stretches of interstate 
highway are not in the crowded urban centers of the East, but on 
the lonely segments in the West, far from law enforcement centers 
or emergency medical help. A stretch of 1-84 in Cassia County, 
Idaho had the most deaths per vehicle mile in 1988-1989. 

* Through another analysis, we found the USA's most 
ethnically- diverse metropolitan area had moved. In 1980, it was 
Miami. In 1990, it was Los Angeles. (The method we developed for 
measuring ethnic diversity has been reported in a scientific 
journal, "The International Journal of Public Opinion Research.") 

* Working with 1990 Census figures, we found that the federal 
agency most successful at reducing housing segregation in the 
private sector has been the Department of Defense. Our analysis 
found that metropolitan areas with nearby military installations 
are the least segregated because of the military's regulation 
of the off -base housing in which its personnel nay live. 

It sounds so easy to say that we obtained data in the form 
of magnetic tapes or compact discs or via computer modem from 
this or that agency and mixed it with our own information and 
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analysis to produce a report. But it is never that easy. Federal 
agencies, sometimes by inertia, sometimes by design, have placed 
formidable barriers in the way. 

First, there is the problem of discovering what data are 
available. There is no central government catalogue of federal 
databases. There are some commercial catalogues for sale. But 
they are inadequate and quickly outdated. This is much like 
having a very expensive public library without a card catalogue. 
Fair access requires a better system of discovering what is 
available. 

Then there is the nitty-gritty of getting the right computer 
tape and understanding its format and layout. It's often not easy 
to find the person or department responsible for gathering and 
distributing the database. Then we must find someone within the 
agency familiar enough with it to help us interpret the data. No 
database ever speaks for itself. Its meaning is never self- 
evident. A computer tape handed to us without a clear layout and 
explanation might as well have TOP SECRET stamped on it. 

For example, we requested a database from the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission and we were told the agency did not possess 
such a file. But one of our reporters learned the NRC had issued 
a contract to purchase the very data we had requested. So we knew 
it existed. Finally, it came to light that the person who 
understood that database had left the NRC and no one else 
available there knew how to deal with it. 

Sometime the barriers are not so innocent. The response we 
get is plain obstructionist. 

The Resolution Trust Corporation had lists and descriptions of 
all the property it was selling as a result of the StL bailout. 
We asked for those lists and descriptions in computer form so we 
could do analysis. We were told it was not available 
electronically. We knew this was false. On paper the lists filled 
about six telephone-book size volumes. It had been printed on a 
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dot matrix printer, so we knew It was on computer somewhere. We 
decided to see what It would cost to have that paper copy Input. 
The bid was $15/000. It would have cost the federal goverment 
less than $100 to copy the computer tape — a fee we would have 
paid. 

This brings us to the matter of cost. Electronic data should 
be available at a reasonable price. Honest Incremental costs of 
reproducing data and their supporting documentation should be 
covered. But government sales of databases need not become a 
profit center. 

Now a less obvious problem. Once a reporter learns of the 
existence of computer data and we obtain the tape, there Is 
always a lot of "cleaning up" of the numbers. The tapes are, to 
use computer parlance, usually "dirty." 

Some agencies provide very clean tapes for example, the 
FDIC tapes on banks and savings and loans are very accurate. 
However, others are riddled with errors mistakes made by the 
people filing the reports or made by the government agency. 

For example The EPA Toxic Release Inventory of 1987, was 
contained In a computer tape released In March 1989. Our series 
ran In August, 1989. By December of that year, the EPA had made 
some 20,000 corrections In the data. And we only found out about 
those corrections from a report given at an EPA-sponsored seminar 
many months later. The errors came from processing, from 
Inputting or from the factory supervisors who filled In the 
numbers In the first place. 

And here we have a key problem errors. The data must be 
accurate. All of It must be accurate not just the parts for an 
agency's Internal use. In data analysis there Is no such thing as 
"Close Enough For Government Work." It's either right or wrong. 
That's how computers work. 

Government record keepers need good training and clear 
explanations of what needs to be filed. And they need to have 
good cross-checks to find errors. 
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One way to eliminate many errors in databases is double 
entry. Have two people enter the numbers and let the computer 
check for cases where they fail to match. We use this system when 
we create our own databases. It is a false savings to try to 
input data quickly without adequate backup checking. In the end 
it will cost more and give policy makers and the public bad 
information until the errors are caught. 

Let me be very clear about this: I am not proposing any law or 
regulation to require federal agencies to meet some arbitrary 
standard of accuracy before releasing computer-readable data. The 
mere knowledge that data are accessible to the public is a 
powerful incentive to the originating agency to get it right. And 
responsible news organizations will always need to go behind the 
computer-generated information to look at the fallible humans 
behind it. We believe strongly that the demands of the public in 
the information marketplace will consistently and relentlessly 
push all of us -- journalists and government data collectors 
alike to improve accuracy. Here is a case that illustrates the 
point. 

In 1989, we were looking at FBI Uniform Crime Data from 
large cities. We began to do a crime-by-crime analysis. And when 
we looked at felony assaults, Youngstown, Ohio, appeared to have 
the largest increase in the USA. Even the FBI's publicity handout 
pointed this out. 

The number was so high that it cried out for explanation, so 
we called the Youngstown Police Chief and learned that a 
temporary clerk who filled out the forms had included every 
assault - major or minor - as a felony. The FBI later confirmed 
the chiefs story. 

In this case, the computer data provided national stories, and 
analysis and doublechecking saved us from giving our readers the 
wrong information. And the embarrassment of being caught gave the 
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FBI and the Youngstown police Department a powerful incentive not 
to repeat that particular error. 

Until recently, one of the most responsive government agencies 
has been the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Although Its data -- 
especially on magnetic tape Is sometimes technically difficult 
to handle, the Census Bureau had been one of the most helpful 
government staffs. Depending on the topic, you could usually find 
a highly trained Census staff member ready and willing to help. 
Recently that has changed, as politics and protocol have become 
more important than disseminating information. Under a new 
policy, my staff can no longer call the expert to find out a 
quick answer. All national media must go through a public 
relations person who seldom knows the answers and wastes valuable 
time. This is a policy that needs to be changed. 

At Census and most government agencies, public information 
officers have little or no training in computer information. This 
also needs to change. Just as journalists are learning about new 
information technology, so must the intermediaries between 
policy-makers and journalists. They need to understand the data 
on which policy is based and how others could analyze it. 

I know this is not the subject of this hearing, but I would 
remiss if I did not mention that at the heart of the use of 
federal data are the guarantees of the Freedom of Information 
Act. That act was passed in 1966 before the computer era. The 
federal government pays to collect enormous amounts of data and 
it must be available in a usable form. The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and journalists everywhere strongly favor 
S.1940, The Electronic Freedom of Information Improvement Act. 

In the end, the more people who can obtain and analyze data, 
the better served this country will be. John Milton, the first 
great theorist on Freedom of the Press, had it right. Truth 
flourishes in a free marketplace of Information. 
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Mr Wise. Next, will be Dr. Alan Westin, chairman of the Refer- 
ence Point Foundation from New Jersey. 
Dr. Westin. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN WESTIN, CHAIRMAN, REFERENCE POINT 

FOUNDATION, TEANECK, NJ 
Mr Westin. Thank you very much. Congressman. 

Smmunications frauds and scams, and, m.fff^'<'"'f ;„''?JSlnd 
ASSr wLh citizens 'jftwIlilSeS Gove™- 

trL'^s?i!Srurduti^^i^?r^"ab^^^^^^ 

SSSest group oversigl>t of the ways m which the Fed- 

''liS"wS'one"of fteSes.es who testified at yoor hearing 
™ wW i JTa^ fte danger that although the governmental and 

r^MSif ii« 
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Pli? F^r^'^o "^^^^y' it would be criticized for wanting 

the Federal Government to do for it what, as an indeMndent v^l 
untary sector, it really ought to be doing for itee^ '"^^P^^^^'^* 

And that explains the other hat that I wear today That of the 
K'?^^ f"''^^ foundation. Reference Poin^whoi goal is to 
help the voluntary sector and active citizens to lo^te^ mid ex 
change information from whatever source, that'r?ubi^info?:^a: 

And compared to the 1989 testimony that I gave todav I am ahlp 
to tell you about an effort presently unfoldingf ^hich I thiS^dTm 

the ™Wf pi'^ "^^ '^^ "Referen^Poiit iSa" and 

the role of Reference Pomt as a catalyst. We believe that we need 

fnr^'^f-^ ^ P^b"^ information network, or a publiJh^ 

formation exchange, throughout the 1990's 

rell^Js'tett^i^VT ^^^^ essentially, it 

responds to the kind of comments you have heard from the orevi- 

riesSe tTeTefto 3?" ^^t'?"^!^ understand that di?^S- 
nes are the key to the way m which we need to identify and locate 
Federal public information and, in fact, all computeriSLd^nfoS 

At the moment, there is so much out there that neonle are 
drowning in trying to navigate this raging sea of information Thev 
don t know where to locate what it f that they nSd And so oS 

build W^r'"'" ' ^ T^"^ fi^ld by field, Sntfl yon 

build up a large, overall mass, bodies of public information that 
will emerge as each field recognizes the value of the SStio Js 
m that field Voluntary sector, local and State government gSera! 
sXfand'tLrSf and academic groupf will describ; them! 
selves and their resources, put m abstracts and then full texts of 
the important public information they have for their constituents 
and those interested in that area, and make that SfoLS S 

bV«elSjyT^^^^ i" a varieTlJf 

S«} oISLt that telemarketing frauds and scams was an area 
that almost perfectly demonstrated the problems of information 
sjSety'*'^"^" ^""^ ^^^^^ increasingly hgh S 

^^''"^i u ^'■^ ^^"8 place: One, the fraud and scam art- 
ists had learned how to use computerized lists, to use autoSatS 

tunhiT^T;,,^ "'T 'l^i'^y '""^ fr^^ds aAd scams isinTthe 
telephone and the mails connected to the telephone. By rapid ex^ 
traction of money from those that they would defraud thev could 
strike-using these technological capklities-2nd change tS 
name, change their location, and move from State to Stlte and 
JSol them^.^ ^'^^ ^ ^^^''''^^ enforcement to eSctively con 

.nSfw^T^ was that this was a perfect example of where we 
ought to be applying information technology and the organization 
resources to protect legitimate busineies lnd l^^tf- 
mate government activities and to be able to help what was a-is 
a-^isorganized and alktoo often fragmented, effort at information 
sharing and information- rtehange; to be at l^ast as capaWeTthe 
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fraud and scam artists that are making use of the technology and, 
hopefully, get ahead of them. 

So we approached Citicorp, which had a strong interest in this 
area, because with Visa and Master-Card, major banks are victims 
of the kinds of fraud and scam that is of major proportion today. 
And we asked them if they would be willing to be the foxmding 
sponsor of the Consumer Protection Network, and to see to it also 
that basic organizations with a central interest, like Master Card 
and Visa, and major communication companies, the long-distance 
carriers for whom the 800 and 900 numbers are major sources of 
their activity, woulu be willing to support this. And we have MCI 
as the first of what will be several of these kinds of telecommunica- 
tion companies involved. 

We suggested that the model for Reference Point was that we 
should find as a partner an organization that had the substantive 
knowledge about telecommunication frauds and phone frauds. That 
was the National Consumers League, which not only has itself a 
long record of being active and a guardian for consumer interests 
in this area, but had organized the alliance against fraud in tele- 
marketing, uniting 90 organizations of various kinds — business, law 
enforcement, consumer protection, the media and so forth — into an 
exchange effort to educate consumers and to exchange information. 
But at the time we approached the National Consumers League, 
it was what could easily be called a low-tech operation. It did publi- 
cation of pamphlets and materials, it got all the people together, 
but it did not have advanced information technology resources 
either at the helpline or hotline capability or the online data base 
capacity, 

A final aspect that goes to the creation of the Consumer Protec- 
tion Network was the fortuitous report of the House subcommittee 
at the end of 1991 that pointed out how difficult it was for telecom- 
munication fraud and scams to be effectively met when Federal 
agencies were not exchanging information among themselves or be- 
tween Federal and State law enforcement agencies in the way that 
getting their arms around the problem required. 

With that as background, let me ask Linda if she will describe a 
bit more about the dilemmas and problems of telecommunication 
frauds and scams, and how we see working with Federal, State, 
local agencies, and other players, in order to put together several 
facets of the law enforcement prosecution side, and then I will 
come back and describe how large-scale public dissemination of in- 
formation can serve consumers, legitimate business, government 
consumer protection agencies, the media and so on. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Westin follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Alan F. Westin, Professor of 
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President, Reference Point Foundation, and Co-Director, 
Consumer Protection Network 
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INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Wise and Members of the Lubcommittee, I am pleased to appear before 
you to discuss the ways that federal agencies in the computer age can both disseminate 
their public informaUon more effectively and also improve their access to important 
public information produced by the voluntary sector and other private information 
sources. 

I am appearing today in two capacities. As a professor of political science at 
Columbia University. I have devoted mote than 30 years of study and policy advocacy to 
the impacts of computer and telecommunications applications on individuals, 
organizations, and society-. And, as president of Reference Point Foundation, a non-profit 
organization founded in 1987, 1 have five years of experience in trying to help improve 
the uses of advanced information technologies to help the public locate and access vital 
public information. 

One of Reference Point's major projects the Consumer Protection Network - 
which we arc developing in partnership with tiie National Consumers League - is what 
you have invited me, and Linda Golodner, the League's President - to describe and 
discuss witii you today. We arc delighted to do so, since the Consumer Protection 
Network offers a promising model of how advanced information technology can be 
organized by tiie non-profit sector, supported fmancially by the business community, and 
be a major vehicle for federal agencies (as well as sutc and local) to use both to 
contribute and obtain valuable information. 

FifSU let me try to put our project, and these hearings, into basic perspective. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBCOMMTITEE'S HEARINGS 

We fumly believe that seeking innovative ways of using and disseminating 
federal information is central to the preservation and extension of our democracy. As I 
testified before tiiis Subcommittee in 1989, governmental poUcies in a high-tech age 
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pertaining to the collection, combination* analysis, and dissemination of federal 
information will shape (1) the way government agencies perform their assigned 
functions; (2) the way government information processes contribute to the common 
storehouse of knowledge about our lives and affairs; and (3) the way government 
information policies do or do not assist voluntary groups and individual citizens to learn 
about and participate in public policymaking and the conduct of public affairs. 

I expressed concern then that the computerization of federal public information, 
which was progressing without articulated policies to ensure public access, could result in 
the informational disenfranchising of both large segments of the voluntary sector, on 
which our society increasingly depends, and individual citizens. 

THE NEGATIVE IMPACT OF UNPLANNED COMPUTERIZATION 

I described the results of a 1989 poll Reference Point conducted among 88 
national voluntary associations. A majority of the organizations reported that they felt 
they had been better off in locating and obtaining federal information before 1980 than 
they were in 1989. The high cost of accessing federal government databases through 
commercial online services was of broad concern. But apart from the need for low-cost 
usage, organizations cited four other necessities: (1) a user- friendly, multi-agency, multi- 
topical directory of available information; (2) better formats and search software for 
locating information in large files; (3) more timely, up-to-date information; and (4) 
effective training and guidance in using online data, provided either by governmental or 
private sources. It is useful to note that many of Reference Point*s findings paralleled 
those of a 1988 General Accounting Office (GAO) survey of national associations. 
fFr.dPTa1 Information! Users* Cufrant and Futiira Technology Needs. G AO/GGD-89- 
20FS, November, 1988). In particular, that survey also pointed to a "comprehensive 
index of federal information** as an item association members felt would be most useful 
to their work. 
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In the absence of these capabiUties, organizations expressed the common theme 
that they arc losing rather than gaining ground in their ability to know what information 
relevant to their work the federal government now has. what the content and format of 
such information is, and how to get to it efficienUy at bearable costs. The toU they felt 
this lost ground was taking on their effectiveness in serving their clients and/or fulfilling 
their roles as watchdogs over governmental activities was conaderable. 

i concluded that if this serious problem was to be overcome, action was needed 
by three separate entities: (1) Congress, in its appropriation and authorization processes, 
would havc-to mandate that agencies provide for public access in designing or expanding 
computer systems: furthermore. Congress should provide funds for agencies to do pubUc 
outreach in innovative ways; (2) TTic White House and OMB would have to define 
requirements for pubUc access in supervising the computerization programs of federal 
agencies; and (3) the pubUc interest groups and others in the voluntary sector--a powerful 
force in the balance of power in our democracy-would have to organize to make certain 
that the process of computerization emphasized public access. I stressed the need for a 
catalytic force to begin that process. 

REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 

I speak to you today with optimism that we are moving in the right direction. 
These hearings are evidence of continuing Congressional attention to the process of 
computerization of federal information. Furthermore. Reference Point repotted, in an 
exploratory paper commissioned by the Office of Technology Assessment (OTA), that 
Uiere are now significant innovations taking place in the nonprofit sector's use of 
technologies as service*. We recommended that two innovations-the widesprewl use of 
bulletin board systems and the expansion of cooperative networks-were trends ti>mt the 
federal government might emulate to improve public jervica. ("Nonprofit Sector 
Innovations in Electronic Service DeUvety." December. 1991.) 
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Reference Point is itself engaged in the development of an innovative 
and potentiaUy far-reaching program that wiU incorporate federal information in ways 
that have never been done before. I shall describe that program in detail today. 

REFERENCE POINT AS CATALYST 

Reference Point, which received its 501(c)(3) sutus as a tax-exempt foundation 
fiom the Internal Revenue Service in 1989, was formed to help ensure that computer and 
information technologies advance our nation's democratic traditions and strengthen the 
vital work of Anaerica's voluntary sector. To fulfill that mission, the organization 
engages in research, education, advocacy, and the development of low-cost information 
systems for public use. 

Reference Point is guided by a board of directors and advisory committee whose 
members are experts in computer technology, law, information science, and a cross- 
section of voluntary sector activity. A descriptive brochure and a copy of Reference 
Point's newsletter. The Catalyst, have been submitted to the Subcommittee for the 
record. 

Reference Point seeks to act as a catalyst, uniting the talents and resources of 
business, government, and the voluntary sector in pursuit of common goals. Through the 
Public Information Exchange (PIE), an interactive and cooperative online information 
system operated in the public interest that is now nearing implementation. Reference 
Point plans to begin the creation of a central clearinghouse of the wealth of public interest 
information generated by business^ government, and the voluntary sector. A unified 
interactive directory will facilitate the collection, sharing, and exchanging of both 
electronic information and hard copy. This information will be made available at low, 
non-commeicial rates. 
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An essential component of the PIE is the infonnition of fedcnl, stale tud local 
govcnirocnt agencies, and Reference Point plans to acquire, catalog, format, and 
dts5fmi"f^ this infonnation to facilitate its more widcspctad use. 

The Reference Point model is to organize the infonnation from many disparate 
sources by subject matter-by forming collaborations with the recognized experts in a 
particular field and assembling expert advisory committees to develop and guide the 
projects. 

A NEW NATIONAL PROGRAM: THE CONSUMER PROTECTION 
NETWORK 

An example of this model is the current partnership between Reference Point and 
the National Consumers League to form a nationwide Consumer Protection Network 
(CPN) to combat telemarketing fraud. The National Consumers League is the recognized 
leader in consumer protection against phone fraud As coordinator of the AUiance 
Against Fraud in Telemarketing, it heads a coaUtion consisting of public interest groups, 
businesses, organized labor, consumer news reporters, consumer pK)tection agencies, 
trade associations, and law enforcement agencies. 

Tclcraariceting fraud is a growing national problem that has become even more 
widespread as scam artists master new technologies-such as 900 phone numbers, 
computerization, and elcctn>nic fund transfcrs-and apply them for their illegal purposes. 
This explosion of fraud undennines legitimate businesses and threatens ethical consumer 
marketing. It raises the specter that valuable uses of technologies wiU be jeopardized in 
the efforts to curtail their misuse. 

The Consumer Protection Network is designed to "recapture" computer and 
communications technologies and apply them instead to the prevention and prosecution 
of phone fraud. Having as an integral goal the improved dissemination of important 
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federal inforraadon for this purpose, the CPN is, I believe, an example of the kind of 
creative approaches this Subcommittee seeks to explore. 

THE DIMENSIONS OF PHONE FRAUD 

Linda Golodner, president of the National Consumers League, will provide you 
with a more detailed description of the problem of phone fraud. 

Briefly, I will tell you that the fraud reported by consumers and businesses 
amounts to more than $15 billion a year, and that untold billions go unreported. A report 
by the House Committee on Government Operations, **The Scourge of Telemarketing 
Fraud: What Can Be Done About It?", pointed out that *The reluctance of many 
individuals to come forward, together with the lack of a comprehensive and well-known 
central database of complaints, means that no one knows the extent of and losses derived 
from telemarketing fraud." (December 18, 1991.) 

The victims are found among all demographic groups, but the elderly, poor, 
foreign-speaking, economically distressed, and youth arc particular targets. 

The House Operations Committee Report cited above stressed the need for a 
comprehensive central clearinghouse database of complaints against telemarketers or 
ongoing law enforcement investigations, accompanied by extensive publicity to make 
consumers aware of it, so that consumer complaints would no longer be dispersed to 
many state and federal agencies. This daubase would faciliute information sharing 
among federal and state agencies, thereby improving coordination of investigations and 
prosecutions and avoiding unnecessary use of scarce resources. 

The Report further recommended that the Securities Exchange Commission, the 
Commodities Futures Trading Commission, and the FBI should all fully participate in the 
existing FTC/NAAG database (with the assurance that they could provide such 
information without violation of Rule 6(e) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure). 
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Because scam operators avoid dctccUon by regularly moving from one sute to 
another and changing the names of their companies, it is difficult to pursue them. The 
Report pointed out the inadequacies of attempting to respond to high-tech operations with 
low tech capabilities and scarce resources. 

CREATION OF THE CPN 

The Consumer Protection Network now in development responds to the concerns 
expressed in the House Operations Committee Report 

Using the organizational model I noted earlier, Reference Point conceived the idea 
for the CPN. (A booklet describing the CPN has been submitted to the Subcommittee 
for the record.) The project has five objectives: 

• Consumer Protection, featuring a national toll-free consumer helpline to 
heighten public awareness and ease in making complaints; 

• Fraud Prevention and Prosecution, using advanced information technology to 
facilitate investigations and prosecutions; 

• Confidentiality and Security of Consumer Information, through carefully 
articulated policies and programs; 

• Public Education, through both traditional and new electronic media; and 

. Research, involving investigations of the facts of telemarketing fraud. (The 
CPN has already commissioned a survey by Uuis Harris and Associates to determine the 
extent of the problem, and the data will soon be released.) 

We recognized that the large-scale effort we had in mind would require both 
substantial financial backing and the commitment of organizations that have a vested 
interest in seeking a solution to this problem. I approached Citicorp, one of the nation^s 
leading financial institutions, with the details of our plan. In December, 1991, Citicorp 
enthusiastically agreed to be the CPN*s initial founding sponsor. 
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The choke of a nonprofit organization to serve as our expert partner in the CPN 
was clean the National Consumers League, with its leadership in the Alliance Against 
Fraud in Telemarketing, provided the in-depth expertise and understanding of the issues 
that we needed. NCL readily accepted ray invitation to collaborate on the design and 
implementation of the CPN. 

RESPONSE TO THE CPN 

The reaction to the CPN has been uniformly positive. Shortly after Citicorp 
joined the project, MasterCard International, MCI Communications Corporation, and 
VISA signed on as founding corporate sponsors. Discussions arc under way with other 
leading financial institutions, telecommunications firms, and information service 
companies, who have all expressed grc a interest in the project 

The media response has also been strong and positive. When we introduced the 
CPN at a press conference held at the National Press Club in Washington on January 22, 
1992, the project received front page coverage in the Wall Street Journal, extensive 
stories in the Wajthinymn Pngt and d)e AP wire services, and segments on Good Moming 
America and CNN. More than 400 television stations piclced up the video news release, 
and scores of favorable editorials have appeared in newspapers throughout the country. 

As I previously mentioned, Linda Golodner, president of the National Consumers 
League, will provide you with a more detailed picture of the dimensions of the phone 
fruid/scam problem the CPN was designed to combat She will also describe the 
gratifying response we have received from federal agencies to date; the co(^)eration with 
the FTC/NAAG database that is already under way; and the federal information that the 
CPN will need to cany out its work. Furthermore, she will describe the initial test of the 
CPN helpline and the closed information system designed to aid law enforcement and 
regulatory agencies. 

I now turn to the public content of CPN Online. 
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PUBLIC ONLINE SERVICES 

mae privacy and confidentiality will be essential to certain components of the 
CPN. there wiUalsobeastrong public edt.cation component It wiU be fulfilled through 
.multi-media effort forcoosumer assistance and educaUon relating to telemarketing 

fraud that combines both traditional and electronic meUiods of information dissemination. 
The public online service will feature the foUowing elements: 
. Inun«tive directories to help consumes locate organizations, services, and 
programs to assist Utem, as well as relevant pamphlets, periodicals, and other 
publications. For example, the service will direct consumers to all the relevant county, 
state, and federal agencies-from local consumer protection offices to state attorneys 
general offices to U.S. Postal Authorities-as weU as Better Business Bureaus, nonprofit 
consumer organizations, corporate consumer affairs offices, and media "call for action" 
programs. 

. Public education resources will include a telefraud database originaUng with 
data from the National Consumers League and other materials; government and industry 
alerts, notices, and warnings, including advisories issued by authorities; and popular 
examples of notablescamsand frauds the public should avoid (a nuxius operandi m. 

. Public records will be daubases of such pubUcly available information as 
public filings (suits and setdements). indictments, judgments, and administrative actions 
(such as disciplinary acUon and cease and desist orders). 

. Guides wd aids to special subjects or audiences wiU provide special subject 
assistance for special needs or interests, such as seruor citizens or Spanish-speaking 
people. 

The public online services will also include online libraries, carrying full text and 
summaries of publicaUons. pamphlets, periodicals, and newsletters, as well as open and 
moderated online conferences. Fulflllment services will accept enters for document 
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placed online and fill them via fax and mail, with distribution conducted through a 
network of sheltered workshops employing disabled people throughout the nation. 

In addition, the public online services will be used to survey subscribers and users 
on relevant topics and to make referrals and transmit communications (messaging and 
electronic mail to cooperating agencies, businesses, and organizations). 

ENSURING PUBLIC ACCESS 

The CPN's Public Online Services will be available to individuals with computers 
in homes and offices tiirough arrangements with information service firms, such as 
Prodigy and CompuServe. 

In addition, the public will have access to its contents through online connections 
to public libraries and other public locations, such as senior citizens centers, 
neighborhood centers, and shopping; malls. 

FEDERAL AGENCIES AS INFORMATION PROVIDERS 

Vast amounts of federal public information would be valuable for dissemination 
through the CPN. Included are pamphlets, periodicals, and other publications, as well as 
relevant daubases. To name just a few: 

"A Consumer's Guide to Postal Crime Prevention" from the US Postal Inspection 
Service; "Contest Cons," from the Federal Trade Commission; Consumer Alert: Job 
Ads, Job Scams, and 900 Numbers," from the Federal Trade Commission; and "A 
Spotter's Guide to Commodity Fraud," from the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission. 

In our discussions with sute and county consumer protection agencies and bank 
and credit card company reprcsenutivcs, we have found significant support for the 
concept of a daubase of existing federal laws and regulations, augmented by state and 
local laws and regulations. 
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And. as previously noted, the public records of adjudicated cases wiU be 
important components of tiic CPN. As consumer education and prevention arc prime 
modvatots of the CPN. we look forward to a public with heightened consciousness of the 
issue that will make use of this newly available information, 

FEDERAL AGENCIES AS INFORMATION USERS 

We know that informal networking goes on today in teleraariceting fraud 
investigations, but it is haphazard and inadequate. As the House Operations Conunittec 
Report observed, there is a great need for increased cooperation among the various 
federal agencies. The same is true among federal agencies and the sute and local 
agencies that are often in the front lines of combat 

Furthermore, our conversations with banks and credit card companies have 
yielded significant interest in information-sharing with federal agencies. Such efforts will 
be undertaken in ways that will be consistent not only with current laws and regulations 
governing privacy/confidentiaUty. and Hability, hut also with CPN policies esublished 
by our Experts Advisory Committee, whose members wiU be drawn from aU the sectors 
involved, 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SUPPLIERS AND USERS 

We foresee information being both contributed to the CPN and extracted from it 
not only by federal and state agencies, but also among sute and local agencies-both law 
eofoiccmcat and consumer protection. Relevant businesses and trade association are 
other amicipaied aystcm contributors and users. Furthermore, nonprofit consumer and 
public interest organizations can also be expected to use-and contribute to-the CPN. 
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A SELF^USTAINING SYSTEM 

Our goal is to create a system that wiU be self-sustaining within five yeais. 
•niough use will be provided at nonprofit rates and wiU be free through public libraries 
and other public access sites, we anticipate the voluraeof paid use wiU generate sufficient 
revenues to underwrite operations. 

SUMMING UP 

•n>ese hearings are intended to underscore the importance of federal information 
to the pubUc and to identify innovative ways federal information can be disseminated. 
As I noted in the beginning of my lestimony-and when I previously appeared here in 
1989-1 believe the poUcies and practices the federal government adopts in disseminating 
infocraation in the Computer Age are cnicial to our democratic process. Not merely 
preserving public access-but expanding it-is a goal that demands widespread attention 
and support 

The Consumer Protection Network holds great promise for aiding the 
dissemination of federal information important not only to prosecuting fraud cases that 
have already occurred, but also preventing its occurrence through improved public 
education and greater vigilance on the part of the authorities. 

At a time when consumer protection agency budgets have been reduced, the CPN 
can minimize redundant investigations that waste scarce resources and provide 
overworked investigators and other staff wiUi new tools to do ti*cir jobs mote efficicntiy. 

The CPN is a partnership amor.5 business, govcmrocnt. and Uie nonprofit sector. 

Its success WiU depend upon the degree to which aU parties are willing to overcome ^ 
proprietary interests in pursuit of the common good. 

This Subcommittee, and Congresi as a whole, can aid tite CPN*s success by 
supporting the House Operations Committee Report's call for greater information sharing 
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among the various federal agencies. More broadly, it is essential that Congress ensure 
that the infonnation will indeed be available. This crucial effort will require updating 
federal laws and regulations to guarantee public access to infonnation in electronic form, 
and mandating that federal agencies be responsive to public requests for the information 
that belongs, rightfully, to the public. 

We expect the CPN to succeed. Moreover, we believe it can serve as a model for 
the creative ways that applications of advanced information technology can improve the 
dissemination of federal information-augmented by information from other sources. The 
CPN*s focus is on tclemariceling fraud, but the model is applicable to any subject area of 
public concern. 
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The voluntary sector is widely recogntzed for the role it plop in 
assisting and serving the economic, political, social, and cultural 
needs of the noHon. Our analysis shows a substantial and 
growing base of technical capacity. Where once we had been 
concerned about the incapacity of the voluntary sector, we are 
now impressed by its potential ... We found thatan understand- 
ing and knowledge of the creative uses of technology, combined 
with leadership and commitment to use them, are the vital 
ingredients. 

— Reference Point rcpon for the 
Office of Technology Assessment. U.S. Congress. 1991 



Goabof 
Reference Point 



The Reference Point Foundation was founded in 1987 as a 
nonpartisan, nonprofit organization to help ensure rhat 
computer and information technologies arc used to advance 
Ameriai's democratic traditions of equal opportunity and 
citizen panicipation. and to strengthen the vital work of the 
nation s voluntary seaor. 

To ftilHU this mUsion. Reference Point promotes applications 
of telecommunication and information technologies through: 

• research, education, and advocacy to advance puWic access 
to public information; 

• assisance to the volunury seaor in their use of telecommu- 
nication and information technologies, especiaUy for sharing 
public information^ 

• alliances vdth America's public libraries and others provid- 
ing vital public access points where citizens and organizarions 
may obtain elearonic informarion; and 

• creation of online public informarion services for public 
use. such as comprtl»en$ive national dircaorics of public 
resources. 
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Technological Progras 
— and the Road Ahead 



Reference Point was founded amid growing concerns rfur the 
computerization of information was occurring in ways that 
were seriously inhibiting the flow of information in the public 
interest. Business and government were rapidly eclipsing the 
voluntary scaor in their access to and use of computerized 
information. Government information policies were not 
reflecting essential public access requirements. The high cost 
of commerdaJ services was restriaing access to those who 
were well-financed and technologically adepv. And the ram- 
pant profusion of "^uncontrolled information" had become, in 
the words of Megatrends author John Naisbitt, the **enemy" 
in an information society. These trends were perceived to be a 
dangerous threat to our democracy and a lost opponunity to 
apply technological advances to serve the needs of society. 

In the years since Reference Point's creation, substanriaJ 
grounds for optimism have developed. As Reference Point's 
recent repon for die Congressional Office of Technological 
Assessment has found, important scaors of the nonprofit 
community are making innovative uses of technology. The 
commissioning of the OTA report is but one of a number of 
recent governmental efforts to improve the ways federal 
public information is delivered. And nonprofit databases, 
though stili 6r fewer in number than commercial services, are 
steadily increasing. 

Yet much remains to be done. The process of computeriza- 
tion in the voluntary scaor must if nonprofits arc to fulfill the 
growing responsibilities America is placing upon them. 
Greaser cooperation among providers of public interest 
information from all jcaors — business and government as 
well as nonprofit — must be fostered if we arc to make most 
efficient use of our resources and successfully address our 
societal problems. Technology must be adapted and refined 
to overconK the system incompatibilities and differing 
classification schentcs that inhibit use. And new technological 
approaches must bring the torrent of infornurion under 
control so that information becomes our ally — not our 
enemy. 



The Rdcmcc A>iK Vkioa 



Rcfi^ncc Point has based its program and activities on 
achieving these ends. The organizarion seeks to aa as a 
catalyst to unite the people, o(ganizack>ns, and resources 
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necessary to apply computer and information technologies to 
more efifcaively serve the public interest. 

One of the major barriers to public access to computerized 
information is the absence of any clearinghouse to organize 
the mformation in a way dut it can be ttadOy located and 
disseminated. 

In die libiaiy community, OCLC (Online Computer Library 
Center) is a universal electronic source for bibliographic data. 
In die education communiry. ERIC (Educational Resources 
Information Center) provides a common computer resource 
for educational materials. However, rfietc is no comparable 
public dearomc service or dearingjiouse for the wealth of 
public interest literature f5cnerkced by the voluntary sector, 
gpvemment, and businesses. Widiout such a central dcanng- 
house, vast amouno of timely and important public informa- 
tion remain undiscovered, unread» and unused. 



The Public Information Exchange (PIE), now nearing imple- 
mentation, has been designed to fill diis purpose. PIE will be 
an interaaive and cooperatwe online information system, 
operated as a nonprofit entity in the public intereSL It wiU be 
a public videotex service that acts as a common repository and 
public utility for any organization dut wishes to participate 

as information seeker, provider, or both. It will provide a 

means to locate and access information on the one hand, and 
to announce and distribute it on the other. 

A unified interactive dircaoty will facilitate die colleaion. 
sharing, and exchanging of both electronic information and 
hard copy. Citations to organizations, services, and informa- 
tion resources — such as publicacions. pamphlets, or videos 

will be integated by a common iiKlex and accessible 

dirou^i a singjc key word or phrase. Inquiry j on any subject 
will result in a response that leads the infonnation seeker to 
relevant oiganijaiions. sciviceSt and literature. In addition, 
when a partksfatsJ^ organization or author provides the 
materials, a full text of litciature will be available online or 
accessible by other means (such as mail order). 

The PIE will evolve dynamically as information sources are 
placed in it by coopctaring oii^taaticns. 



An Online IViblk 
Infonnariott ETfhin y 
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Ultimately, the PIE will provide citizens and or^izations 
with a sin^c "refcrencc point* from %vhich a starch for 
information may b^in. 

Public libraries, an important resource for the volunary 
seaor, government, and the public, will be major partners in 
these endeavors. PIE will provide public libraries widi inno- 
vauvc ways to make better use of their cxisring resources, such 
as an index to publications that many public libraries now 
maintain in filing ctbinets and have difficulty keeping up to 
date. More broadly PIE will be a ready resource for referenoc 
assistance to patrons. 

In (he near focure, the PIE will be available throuf^ com- 
puter terminals in the public libiaiy and other public access 
sites, such as senior centers, municipal offices, etc 



Reference Point is currendy applying this vision and dKsc 
new electronic services to spedAc needs of the voluntary 
sector and the public 

On behalf of the American Nurses* Assodadon and the 
National Consumers League, Reference Point wiU provide 
videotex services to assist an cxpcrimencal cotlicion-buiiding 
projea tnvohring consumcn and health care professionals. 
The coalitions arc intended to increase public access to health 
care — one of the most vital isiucs £King America today. 
The projea is underwritten by a grant from the W.K. Kelkigg 
Foundation. 

The projea is desigr>ed to strengthen existing coalitions and 
to form coalitions where none now oust. It will train nurses, 
who have not traditionaily been community aaivistf, to take 
leadership pocitwns at the kxal level aitd work with public 
interest groups to affea puUk: polky for improved acceu to 
hcaldicare. Partidpuio will receive cruning in both co«li- 
tion-building and the use of computers. 

The dirce-ycar profea involves pik)C areas in Central Fk>rida, 
the metropolitan Milwaukee area, and the state of Virginia. 
These k>caks provkfe a sampling of urban and runl areas, a 
heavily military area, aiui the academk: area around 
CharloctesviUe, Virginia. 
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Reference Point $ vidcoccx seivicc — with a periodic newslet- 
ter — will be the basic source for infonnadco-sharinp and 
communicarion among the coaHtion members. A key feature 
of the servkx will be new databases devebped to disseminate 
infbmudon about health care services. 

The SemcT Infimatipn Service 

Refeiencc Point has launched the first stajjc of a Senior 
Information Service (SIS), dcs^^ned to improve delivcty of 
services to America's senior dtizscns, our nation's fastest 
growing demographic group. The SIS is intended to lessen 
the frag?nentation and duplication of eflforu that currently 
waste scarce resources and hamper eflfom to serve senion. 

The SIS will provide a common system to bring together and 
organize the wealth of available programs* organizations, and 
materials for senior citizens — both nationally and locally. 
The SIS will link public libraries, community organizations, 
senior citizen groups, government agencies* corporations, and 
business associations with senior programs and other service 
providers. Eventually, die service will also be available to 
seniors themselves. 

The SIS will contain information relating to health and 
consumer matters; entitlements; sodal and community 
opportunities; employment opponunities; and civic participa- 
tion. 

TIk Education Fund of SOS (Save Our Security), a broad 
coalition of the most prominent senior citizen associations, 
will serve as the administrator and national coordinator. 
(SOS is led by Dr. Arrfiur Flemming, former Seaeury of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and Robert Ball, former 
Commissioner of Social Security.) 

Like all PIE services, tlie SIS will be available through termi- 
nals at public access sites such as the public library, senior 
citizen centers, municipal ofHccs. etc. Development will 
begin with cooperating libraries at urgct sites that include 
Clearwater. Florida, and Baltimore County. Maryland. 

The Intemationdl Network for Environmenud Policy 

Applying the PIE to international interests. Reference Point is 
helping to design a major project whose purpose is to safe- 
guard the future of the planet: the International Network for 
Environmental Policy (INEP). 



... Reference Point would he a 
tremendous asset to our work. 
It is time consuming to keep 
abreast of the work of other 
organizations working on the 
same issues that concern us arui 
we often don 't know of the 
contributions to a problem 
being made by others. 

— Community Service 
Society of New York 
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Founded by the United States Senate and the 
Interpariiamentary Conference on the Global Envitonment, 
IN£P is a planned computer network for individual and 
organizations interested and involved in envitonntcntal policy 
issues. INEP will 6KiIitatc international and national coordi- 
nation of policy — to provide greater consistency in ap- 
proaching problems that transcend individual r^^ions or 
nations. 

Reference Point is dc^'cloping INEP in cooperation with the 
Institute for Global Communication (ECONET) and the 
Centre for International Environmental Law (London & 
Washington), and with the advice of distinguished environ- 
mental nonprofit organizations* such as the Global Tomor- 
row Coalition. 



Reference Point's online services and education and advocacy 
projects have been assisted and guided by consultations with 
the leadership of the voluntary scaor. Since 1 987, we have 
met with more than 100 diverse nonprofit organizations — 
to explore their informational ikx^s and to introduce tlte 
Reference Point vision. 

The otginizations have ranged widely. Some» such as United 
Way and the Advocacy I nstitutc, are quite advanced in their 
use of computer technologies for information sharing and 
communication. Othcrs» such as the League of Women 
Voters of the United States, are in the early stages of comput- 
erization, but are committed to improving their outreach and 
efficiency through greater use of information technology 
tailored to their needs. 

Reference Point*s image of a more technologically advanced 
voluntary sector has struck a very responsive chord among 
these organizations* and many of them are eager to work with 
Reference Point to create such a future. 

5W;>r and Reports 

Reference Point has conduaed several research inquiries 
among voluntary scaor organizations to determine how they 
are being affcaed by the computerization of federal govern- 
ment information. These inquirka have included a general 
sunrcy, case studies, and analyses of specific sectors, such as 
labor organizations. Generally, the reports have found that 
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currem tnfbnnation practices are Ugpng behind technologies 
and potential, and that this shortcoming aflfcas the level of 
services and the difsemination of puWic information, 

A Refcrcna Point focus paper presented for the Benton 
Foundaaon Consultation on "Elcaronic Public Information 
and the Public's Right to Know" (Washington. 1989) stressed 
the important and complex public policy questions concern- 
ing how to facilitate fair and effeaivc access to federal public 
information by voluntary associations. It questioned the 
respective responsibilities of the various branches of the 
federal government, the libiaiy community, the voluntary 
seaor, and both commercial and non-commercial informa- 
tion services and networks, 

Undei a commission from the Congressional Ofifice of 
Technology Assessment (OTA), Reference Point rcandy 
completed a Report on Nonprofit and Academic Applications 
of Computer and Telecommunication Technologies. The 
report broadly describes the trends and patterns of use. 
documents noablc examples, and suggests how these may be 
applied by the federal government to improve public service. 
The Reference Point paper is one of eight that an OTA panel 
of experts will use to prepare a report to Congress, scheduled 
for delivery in 1993. 

Copies of Reference Point reports arc available by request. 

Special Report on the Public Uhrary in the Injhrmation Agt 

Reference Point views the public library as a vital component 
of any successful effort to enhance public access to public 
information. Public libraries are an integral part of Reference 
Point's development plans for the years aliead. 

With the cooperation of the American Library Association 
(ALA). Reference Point's president. Alan F. Westin, and vice 
president. Anne L. Finger, prepared a special report on the 
role of public libraries in the new information age. Usinx tlx 
Public Library in the ComputerAge, based on a recent nation- 
wide survey conduaed by Louis Harris ^ Ass<Kiatcs. was 
published by rhe AU in March. 1991. 

The report found that public libraries are in transition, 
evolving into multifacacd community centers that are assum- 
ing an increasingly aitical role in community life. Library 
patronage is growing — exceeding 122 million citizens — 



Provision of information is no 
longer limited to traditional 
print resources. With the 
proliferation of computerized 
databases and sophisticated 
telecommunications, in a 
society that is information 
dependent, public libraries 
must embrace technobgy.... 
Information technology is vital 
to the public library mission. 

— Technology in Public 
Libraries Committee, Public 
Library Association 
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PeopU are expecting a high 
Uvfl of information delivery 
and we must provide it in 
order to achieve short term and 
long term goab. This is a 
system concept our program 
staff has been desiring for 
years.... Crucial to organiza- 
tional abilities to respond and 
to lead constituents. 

— National Trust 

for Historic PreJcrvation 



Reference PointV 
TcdiiiiaJ Syitcms 



and computenzcd services are growirig as wcU. Two-thirds of 
the public want to access library reference resources from 
home by computer, for example* and many importan; models 
for this new etecaonic library are already in place or under 
development. 

The report, now in its second printing, is available from the 
ALA. 

Adv$c£ting Access t» Public Infonmuwn 

Advocacy efforts to cncoutaf?e improved governmentai 
disscminarion practices have included tatimony by Reference 
Point's president. Dr. Alan F. Wcstin, before committees of 
the Florida legislature at hearings on *Thc Scare's Information 
Policy in an Electronic Afjc," and the U.S. Congress at 
hearings on Federal Information Dissemination Policies and 
Practices." 

Dr. Wcstin has also presented Reforence Point's survey 
findings and ideas for strengthening the voluntary seaor at 
various forums and conforenoes in the United States and 
Canada. During 1990 and 1991, forcomptc* he panicipatcd 
in the Independent Seaor Spring Research Forum in Cleve- 
land. Ohio; Nonprofit '90 at INFORUM in Adanta» Geor- 
gia; IBM's Partnership for the '90s Media Execurivc Confer- 
ence in Phoenix, Arizona; the New York Society of Assoda- 
rion Exccudves in New Yorlc City; the Carudian Access and 
Privacy Association's Access '90 Conference in Ottawa; the 
first national Alliance for Technology Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and the Elearonic Democracy Conference, 
also held in Washington. 

These appearances underscore Reference Point's commitment 
to the important ongoing process of sharing information and 
exchanging ideas widi others — with nonprofit organization 
leaders; the technology community; public interest advocates; 
government officials; and scholars. In that same spirit. Dr. 
Wesrin contributed an anide, "The Online Volunteer," to 
the Scptcmber/Oaobcr, 1991, issue of Foumiation News. 



Because no currently available videotex service or off-the-shelf 
sofewarx; met the unique requirements of the Public Informa- 
tion Exchange, Reference Point collaborated with Informa- 
tion Projects Group (IP Group), a research and devdoprocnt 
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finii based in Virginia, to create new systems and software. IP 
Group has designed and developed the PIE prototypes and is 
now finishing the software and systems. When diis work is 
completed, IP Group will manage the PIE operations. 

For providers who concrihuce information to the PIE, the 
system*$ designed capohilities will mean they can assemble 
and classify their data and publications in any way they feel 
appropriate. The data may be easily reor}5ani?cd to suit any 
application or purpose. 

For users, the PIE's elaborate cross-rcferendng capabilities 
and coordination ofinft)rmation will provide assistance and 
expertise in browsing and searching — pinpointing relevant 
inft>rmation far beyond the scope of the user's original 
search. 

A detailed description of die philosophy and development of 
the PIE systems is available from the Reference Point office. 



In die decades since computerizadon bcg?m tiamfonning the 
distribution of informadon, oeruin observatioiu have gained 
broad acceptance. Technology itsdf is ncidicr good nor evil; 
its impaa depends upon how it is used. And infonnarion 
itself does not ensure knowledge — and certainly not wis- 
dom. U is also a tool — an cstcnttal tool — that is largely 
meaningless without context, syndiesis, and application. 

Thus hi, technology has been applied in ways that have well- 
served the needs of business and government. Both sectors 
have essentially mastered the ability to access, use, and gener- 
ate the kind of complex, time-sensitive information that it so 
cssenriai for functioning in our £ut-paced society. The 
voluncaiy scaor, as we have seen, diough it has made great 
strides in recent years, is not yet a ftill partner with the other 
sodcial segments in terms of computerization. And, for the 
most pan, the publk: the voluntary sector serves is also not 
yet connected to computer and information technologies riut 
can help gather important information for daily decision- 
making. 

It is now time to apply the tools of technology and infomia- 
tion to promote the strong voluntary scaor and well-in- 
formed public that arc central to our democracy. 
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The 

Reference Boittt 
Ofganhation 



Using the PIE to organize bodies of public interest infornu- 
tion — economic social, political, and cultural — Reference 
Point is uniting people, otgaoizations, programs, and re- 
sources in ways that should stimulate efforts to address our 
societal problems and enrich life in our communities. The 
key ingredients, referred to in Reference Point's report for the 
OTA, are iu place: **...an understanding and knowledge of 
the creatWe uses of technology, combined with leadership and 
commitment to use them." 



Reference Point is a nonprofit 501(c)(3) organization. Its 
hcadquairers are in Teaneck, New Jersey, with other offices in 
dK Washington, D.C, area. 

Prcfident Dr. Alan F.Westin, Professor of Public Law and 
Govemraenc Columbia Univcruty 

Staff & Omsultadtt John Harris. Vice President for Projea 
Design and Implemenntion • Anne L. Finger. Vice Presi- 
dent for Organizatk)nal Relations and Communications 
• Pauline Athcrcon Cochrane. Special Consultant for Infor- 
mation Management (Professor Emeritus, Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Former Dean of School of Library and Information 
Science, Catholic University of America) 



National CommiMion 

Dr. Vartan Gregorian, President, Brown Unhrersity • NaiKy 
Neuman, Past Presklent. League of Women Votcn of the 
U.S. • Louis Harris, Chairman. Louis Harris & Associates • 
Judge Louis PoUak, United States Distria Court 



Board of Direaon 

John P. Carroll, Jr., Senior Partner, Davis Polk & Wardwdl 
(New York) • WiUiara H. Dution, Professor, The 
Annenberg School of Communications, Unrvenity of South- 
cm California * Stephen E. Frantzkh. Professor, Depart- 
ment of Policicai Science, U.S. Naval Academy • Dr. Bruce 
Gilchrist, Sr., Advisor for Informarion Strategy. Center for 
Computing Activities, Columbia Univenicy • Edward 
Gottlieb, Chairman, Edward Gottlieb, Inc., Communicatiom 
Counsel (New York) • Mary Gardiner J ones, Presklent, 
Consumer Interest Research Insdtute • Susan MacDonald. 
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Prindpal. MacDoiuld ac Co. (Toronto) • Douglas E. 
Mq)ham. Principal. MacDonald fiC Co. (Toronto) 



National Advisory Committee 

Jeny Bcrnian. Direaor* Information Technology Projea. 
American Civil Liberties Union • Susan Bonzi. Associate 
Professor, School of Information Studies, Syracuse University 
• Evelyn Caldwell. Librarian. American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research • Margaret Calvano, Director. 
Information and Professional Education. National Multiple 
Sderosis Society • Kathy Desmond, Exccurive Direaor. 
Community Information Exchange • Professor Paul J. 
DiMaggio. Department of Sociology. Princeton University • 
Patricia Friedland. Director, Office of Information, Commu- 
nity Service Society of New York • Myra Glajchen DSW, 
Assisunt Dircaor, Social Services. Cancer Care • Linda 
Golodner, Exccurive Direaor. National Consumers League • 
Lance J. Hoffman, Professor of Computer Science. George 
Washington University • Kenneth C Laudoa. Professor of 
Information Systems. Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. New York University • Maty Jo Lynch. Director, 
Office for Research, American Library Association • Donald 
A. Marchand, Dean, School of Information Studies. Syracuse 
University • Bruce Posner.Vioe President, Information 
Systems. Fund for the City of New York • Susan Reardon. 
pireaor. Finance and Administration, League of Women 
Votersof the U.S. • Den isc Vesuvio, Manager. Volunteer 
Communicirion Projea. American Association for Retired 
Persons • James C. Welboume, Assistant Dircaor. The 
Carnegie Library of Pitaburgh 

/wr more infomuuion about Reftrence Plaint — 

Reference Point Foundation 
1 100 Trafalgar Street 
Teaneck, NJ 07666 

Tel: 201-836-9152 • Fax: 201-83r>.7518 

In Washington DC you may reach us at: 
Tel: 301-621-3359 • Fax: 4lO-290.8%9 

E-mail may be addressed: via the INTERNET to 
"incp^tgcorg"; via America Online to "alanrp": via 
CompuServe to "71 137,1023" 



Your apparent determination 
to make Reference Mnt 
usable by a wide variety of 
organizations — at low cost — 
is very encouraging.... 
Reference Mnt would help us 
get the word out' about our 
work and publications, and 
might promote joint ventures 
with other organizations. 

— Bankcard Holders of America 
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Mr. Wise. Ms. Golodner. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA GOLODNER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Golodner. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I first want to tell you something about the National Consumers 
League to put you in the context of where we are in telemarketing 
fraud. 

We are a consumer advocacy organization, organized in 1899 
around sweatshop and child labor issues, and we have worked in 
food and drug safety, environmental consumer issues, and health 
c^e reform, as well as telecommunications policy and financial 
services. 

We, of course, access government information daily from reading 
the Federal Register, to fact sheets from the FTC, and, from time 
to time, have used electronic information available from the Feder- 
al Government. But as the previous witness indicated, it is some- 
times very difficult, especially for nonprofit organizations, to sort 
through material. 

We have accessed Food and Drug Administration information, in- 
formation from the Department of Labor, and from the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. Sometimes it is very difficult, and I 
hope that you will consider the cost to nonprofits and educational 
institutions, as well as the cost to our environment in printing so 
much material. If more were online and available readily to non- 
profit organizations, much print could be eliminated. 

Today I am addressing telemarketing frauds, and while using the 
telephone to sell goods and services certainly is a convenience and 
provides welcome enhanced choice for consumers, it, in turn, pro- 
vides for the fraudulent operator unlimited opportunities to con 
money from victims to sell useless gosods and nonexistent opportu- 
nities, and to obtain credit card numbers that can multiply profits 
several times. 

The success of telemarketing has, unfortunately, generated op- 
portunities for an unsavory category of salespeople. Plying their 
trade from makeshift offices with many telephone lines, these 
modem day snake oil salesmen find their victims by way of a 
phone. Criminals reap a financial bonanza from telemarketing 
fraud because many of us are not wise about the proper use of the 
phone in business transactions, or are too trusting, or let our gam- 
bling instinct run counter to our reasoning. 

Businesses, as well as individual consumers, have been victims of 
a variety of scams. Paula Lyons this morning, on Good Morning 
America, reported on one of the latest investment fraud scams — 
the cellular TV lottery — ^which is bilking millions of dollars from 
victims. Professional con artists are able to talk victims out of their 
money using very slick telephone scripts. 

Most consumer protection professionals deal with those who have 
already been defrauded, and sometimes they get the information 6 
weeks later, 2 months later, too late to act. This is particularly 
frustrating for those who counsel consumers to think before the 
act, because often people don't focus on the information on avoid- 
ing fraud until they actually become victims. 
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Fraudulent telema-keting relies on its ability to get the customer 
to act fast and to j art with money over the phone using m^jor 
credit cards or various package or letter express services which can 
deliver a check or cash within hours. The combination of instant 
commimications, instant transfer of funds, and imscrupulous or 
fraudulent marketers makes the new generation of consumer fraud 
difficult to combat. n v -i 

Some fraudulent telemarketers operate out of so-called boiler 
rooms, usually motel rooms or furnished executive suites, with 
banks of phones and other sophisticated telecommunications equip- 
ment that some of the consxmier protection agencies and even dis- 
trict attorneys and attorneys general don't have. The term ^iler 
room" refers to both the hidden location of o^-^ facilities and the 
fact that they generate a great deal of pressure. 

The location of the boiler room may change daily as law enforce- 
ment officers bear do¥m on the fraud or as circuimstances change. 
Many boiler rooms are located in States which do eiyoy good cli- 
mate and/or have a reputation for lax enforcement. 

The National Consimiers League directs two important projects 
in telemarketing fraud. One is the alliance against fraud in tele- 
marketing [AAFT]. It is a coalition of 90 organizations, which m- 
clude several businesses, public interest groups, trade associations, 
labor unions, law enforcement agencies, consumer reporters, and 
consumer protection agencies. ^ , iv» _x 

At AAFT, members promote cooperative educational etrorts 
aimed at alerting the public to the high incidence of telemarketing 
fraud and steps to be taken to protect potential victims. Several 
Federal agencies are members of AAFT, including the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission— that is Fowler West's office—the 
GSA Consimier Information Center, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Department of Commerce, U.S. Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs, the U.S. Postal Inspection Service, the U.S. Secret Service, 
and the Small Business Administration. 

Our work with these agencies since the founding of this group m 
1988 has been very productive. We have coordinated public educa- 
tion efforts, joined together in press conferences announcing top 
scams in the country, produced joint publications, and have distrib- 
uted hundreds of thousands of materials— videotapes, fact sheets, 
and brochures. Some of the materials are distributed through the 
Consumer Information Center in Pueblo, which I would like to 
mention is run by dedicated staff. ^. i. 

I know GSA is very proud of its distribution of information, how- 
ever, so much more information could be distributed to so many 
more consumers and to organizations if some were done electroni- 
cally. 

The National Futures Association, by the way, has helped pro- 
vide printing and distribution funds for several of the projects of 
the alliance 

The second project which Dr. Westin mentioned is the Consumer 
Protection Network. This project will bring consumer groups. Fed- 
eral agencies, and businesses on an even par electronically with 
those who are perpetrating the fraud, so we can try to combat this 
fraud. 
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The Consumer Protection Network is designed to provide the 
high-tech response to the growing problem of telemarketing fraud. 
It has several components: A national survey to determine the 
extent of public knowledge, factors which affect vulnerability to 
fraud, the most vulnerable populations, the knowledge of tech- 
niques used by deceptive and fraudxilent telemarketing promoters, 
an awareness of rights and responsibilities when faced with victim- 
ization by fraudulent telephone solicitors. 

We do know a lot of people don't like to complain. They don't 
like to let anyone know that they have been a victim. They feel 
embarrassed; they feel ashamed. 

The project has also embarked on a pilot 800 number consumer 
assistance program, which will provide that anonymous response, 
anonymous report of the crime — complaint mechanism that will 
collect information and track the numbers, and the trends of 
frauds. Tb >ilot will determine the level of interest and the pro- 
jected vo?' me of complaints to this 800 number consumer referral 
ser * .-e on telephone-related fraud. 

'j.'he pilot will determine the best methods of handling referrals 
and establish relationships with Federal, State, and local agencies. 

The National Consumers League is one of the few private con- 
tributors to the ^ ^NAAG telemarketing fraud data base — along 
with the CBBB " 'tate attorneys general and some other Feder- 
al agencies. 

As you know, this data base has undergone extensive upgrading 
and the new system should be online, available to users, in the 
very ner. "uture. We will be relaying information from the com- 
plaints uiiit we hear to this data base directly from our parallel 
system and make data in the parallel system available under estab- 
lishes' otocols to outside organizations. 

These outside organizations will also provide information to our 
system so that we should have a comprehensive understanding 
daily of fraud on the screen. Hopefully, we can contact consumer 
protection agencies, district attorneys, and attorneys general about 
fraud in their area at the time it is occurring. 

We will be testing various applications to determine how to 
handle referrals most effectively and efficiently at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. In some cases, information alerts to agencies will simply 
be by fax, because, unfortunately, a lot of consumer protection 
agencies don't have even the capacity to deal with computerized in- 
formation at this point. 

Let me tell you about how the application would work. For ex- 
ample, we might receive several calls from a West Virginia com- 
munity about advanced fee loans or job scams, which are very pop- 
ular scams right now. 

We will download information we receive from consumers direct- 
ly to the FTC and to NAAG and then send alerts to attorneys gen- 
eral or consumer protection agencies throughout the United States. 
We will alert consumer reporters by way of a press advisory about 
what is going on and what they can warn the public. 

We would also be able to process information that is given to us 
by companies. We met yesterday with a telecommunications com- 
pany which often does not know whom to contact regarding infor- 
mation when they detect there is possible fraud. For instance, this 
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particular company has a credit card component. Consumers were 
asking for extensions of credit because they had gotten a telephone 
call from a con artist who wanted the consumer to put a large 
amount on their credit card.. 

The company was reluctant to tell the consumer that they may 
be a victim of a scam. When we are in service that information can 
be given to the Consumer Protection Network. We could then de- 
termine patterns, where scams are occurring, and relay that infor- 
mation to enforcement agencies. 

As the project develops, we will keep you informed on its 
progress. We appreciate this opportunity today and would be 
pleased to answer any questions. I will now turn it back to Profes- 
sor Westin. 

Mr. Westin. Thank you. 

Linda has described to you what we see as two of the key compo- 
nents of the Consumer Protection Network: The helpline, where in- 
dividual consumers can call in and be led through a series of 
expert customer service operator responses, either to make an 
anonjrmous contribution of what happened to them or to be guided 
to a complaint referral system where they would be put in contact 
with an appropriate law enforcement agency or consumer protec- 
tion agency. The helpline would, thereby, provide complainants 
with a source of important information, and the agency — might 
otherwise not be able to put the resources to collecting a lot of con- 
crete cases — ^with the complaint resources needed to make out a 
prosecution. 

She also described what we see as the closed or confidential in- 
formation that needs to be exchanged among and between the law 
enforcement agencies. It is intelligence information, if you think 
about the difference between public £md private definitions of infor- 
mation. And, obviously, it has to be under very careful safeguards 
as to privacy and confidentiality in order to avoid any misuse of 
the system by people who would like to tar their business competi- 
tors, or to play out private vendettas against companies they don't 
like, and so forth. 

So many controls and restrictions need to be put in so that the 
system is not abused. 

Behind both of those components, though, lies what we think will 
ultimately be one of the most powerful uses of the system: Its com- 
pletely public dissemination of information. We foresee that the 
self-sufficiency of this project will ultimately depend on having 
thousands to tens of thousands of subscribers who will want to get 
the alerts, the notices, the adjudications, all the public record infor- 
mation, the pattern information that will tell them what scams are 
going on, notification if their name and their products are being 
used in frauds or scams. 

So the underlying economics of this system rests upon thousands 
of banks being subscribers to the system to learn what these pat- 
terns of frauds and scams are that affect them; and of having gov- 
ernment agencies of various kinds — law enforcement agencies — 
consumer protection agencies, senior citizen protection agencies, 
and so forth, subscribing to the system. In all of these cases, sub- 
scribers would pay a relatively modest registration fee and non- 
profit rates for accessing the system to get their information. 
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We foresee that the media will want to subscribe to this because 
there are— in hundreds of newspapers and radio stations and tele- 
vision stations— consumer protection, consumer action lines, con- 
sumer shame-on-you pr<«rams, to which we can provide mforma- 
tion about the latest fads in scam and fraud techmques which will 
be of great value. . _ ^, . , 

And I can foresee that people who call m may, if they are asked, 
be willing to be referred to reporters and to the media, they will 
then be linked to people who would like to have real people who 
have had real experiences in order to enrich the media treatment. 

So the public information side of the Consumer Protection Net- 
work will reach out to business, government, and consumer protec- 
tion organizations. And one of its primary vehicles— and this gete 
back to the Reference Point idea— will be to thousands of public h- 
braries throughout the country. , . x ^i. r 

We foresee the Ck)nsumer Protection Network gomg to the refer- 
ence desks of thousands of public libraries so that a consumer can 
walk in, and, with the help of a reference librarian, be connected to 
this system in order to get information or to check on some offer 
that has been made. Or, if they have been seamed, they will know 
that by going to the public library, they will be able to get into the 

system and use it. , , ^ i . • 

Another way that we foresee ultimately the system working is 
that from your home, if you are on Compuserve, Prodigy, Geme, ul- 
timately the Internet, or any number of gateways, this system will 
be made available so that you will be able to have acce^ to it. 
Recent survey data suggest 25 percent of American households now 
have a home computer, and roughly half of those are already con- 
nected by modem to some kind of online service. . ^ 
By the mid-1990's, I think it is entirely feasible to imagme that 
after somebody gets a phone call they will say just a minute; they 
can turn on their computer and check out the scam almost while 
the person is still on the line holding, and we can get a report of 
what kind of activity has been going on. We should be at least as 
swift, then, as the people that are using telephone and computer 
technology into the home to defraud so that we can give people m 
homes some kind of response to those frauds. ^ 

Let me sum up by saying what I hope we have described to you 
today shows: If the voluntary sector provides a vehicle thrpugh 
which Federal information of both the confidential law enforce- 
ment kind and the public protection kind can be made more avail- 
able through electronic technol(^; if it can be linked to State and 
local government information; if the various private organizations 
that try to protect consumers can be Unked into the system, and it 
the power of the media to use this information for the largest scale 
pubUc information can be a part of it, then we really are puttmg 
together the kind of information resources that would be at least 
equal to the high-tech environment in which these crimes are 
taking placfr-~and the very adept use of high-tech tools that the 
criminals are now making. , 

I think to do anything less than that is to fail to recognize our 
responsibilities in the consumer protection sector, m the Federal 
protection sector, and in all the other parts of the communities 
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that are trying to protect consumers against this kind 
activity. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Golodner follows:] 
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U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. Chaiman and meabers of the subcoMittee , the National 
consumers League appreciates this opportunity to testify before 
your subco«»ittee on the importance of federal information to the 
public and on innovative methods of disseminating information. 

The National Consumers League is the nation's pioneer consumer 
organization, founds! in 1899 to represent consumers on workplace 
and marketplace issues. We work encompasses advocacy, research and 
education on food and drug safety, fair labor standards, including 
child labor, health care reform, consumer environmental issues, 
privacy and financial services as well as the issue I will be 
discussing today - telecommunications policy, specifically 
telemarketing fraud. We of course access government information 
daily on our jobs - from the rMfrrnl Register to fact sheets from 
the FTC - and w. have some limits! experience in accessing 
information electronically from the Department of Labor and the 
Food and Drug Administration. We have been part of conversations 
through our capacity of representing the consumer community on the 
EPA Clean Air Act Advisory Committee regarding the need for the 
Environmental Protection Agency to provide greater access to 
information to state agencies »ni the public in general. In respect 
to these agencies, the f^ler.l government has a long way to go in 
making important consumer information readily accessible to public 
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interest groups, to conaunities and to the general public. The 
cost to nonprofits and educational institutions to access 
information should be an important part of your considerations, and 
you should not only consider the cost of being able to provide 
electronic access but should weigh the great cost to the 
environment because of the .ounds of paper that are generated daily 
by our federal govemnent. 

Today I aa addressing telemarketing fraud. 

While using the telephone to sell goods and services 
certainly is a convenience and provides a welcome enhanced choice 
for the consumer, it in turn provides for the fraudulent operator 
unlimited opportunities to con money from victims; to sell useless 
goods or nonexistent "opportunities;- and to obtain credit card 
numbers that can multiply "profits" several times. 

The success of telemarketing has, unfortunately, generated 
opportunities for an unsavory category of "sales" people. Plying 
their trade from makeshift offices with many telephone lines, these 
modem day snake oil salespeople find their victims by way of the 
phone . 

Criminals reap a financial bonanza from telemarketing fraud 
because many of us are not wise about the proper use of the phone 
in business transactions, are too trusting, or let our gambling 
instinct run counter to our reason. Business, as well as 
individual consumers, have been victims of a variety of scams. 
Today Paula Lyons on Good Horning America reported one of the 
latest investment fraud scams — the cellular TV lottery, which is 
bilking millions of dollars from victims. "Professional" con 
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artists are able to talk victi»a out of their soney using very 
slick telephone scripts. 

Most consumer protection professionals deal with those who 
have already been defrauded. This is particularly frustrating for 
those who counsel consuaers to think before they act. Fraudulent 
telemarketing relies on its ability to get the customer to "act 
fast;" to part with money over the phone using major credit cards 
or various package and letter express services which can deliver a 
check or cash within hours. The combination of instant 
communciatinos, instant transfer of funds, and unscrupulous or 
fraudulent marketers makes the new generation of consumer fraud 
difficult to combat. 

Host fraudulent telemarketing solicitations result from an 
ill-considered or impulsive decision on the part of the victim. 
Hestitation and refusal to make an instant commitment are fatal to 
a successful fraud. Host reputable telemarketeres or investment 
counselors will understand a client's need to "think it over." The 
fraudulent telemarketer, on the other hand, knows that the sale is 
lost if the client takes a moment to reflect. 

Many legitimate firms engage in telemarketing. It is 
important, therefore, for consumers to be able to differentiate 
between the legitimate telemarketer and the fraudulent 
solicitaiton. Typically, the legitimate solicitation will come 
from a well known company; it will be for a product or service 
with which the consumer is familiar. 

Some fraudulent telemarketers operate out of a so-called 
boiler room, usually motel rooms or furnished executive suites with 
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banka of telephones and other eophisticalted teleconunciatons 
equipment. The ter» refers to both the hidden location of the 
facilities and the fact that they generate a great deal of 
pressure. The location of a boiler roos Bay change , as law 
enforcement officials bear down on the fraud or as circumstances 
change. Many boiler rooms are located in states which enjoy a good 
climate and/or have a reputation for lax enforcement. The products 
offered by these boiler rooms change frequently, as current scams 
play out and attractive new ones, come to the attention of 
fraudultent dealers. 

Some boiler room telemarketers are relocating operations 
outside the United states to target potential victims within the 
continental U. s. This is partly the result of stricter 

enforcement efforts on the part of federal state, and local 
authorities. By moving operations offshore, the fraudulent dealers 
become harder to track down. The anticipated result is a new surge 
of extraterritorial boiler room operations, located in countries 
which have no extradition treaties with the U. S. or do not 
consider such practices to be criminal. 

The NCL directs two important projects on this issue — one is 
the Alliance Against Fraud in Telemarketing (AAFT) , a coalition of 
over 90 organi2ations — public interest groups, trade 
associations, labor unions, businesses, law enforcement agencies, 
consumer reporters, and consumer protection agencies. AAFT members 
promote cooperative educational efforts aimed at alerting the 
public to the high incidence of telemarketing fraud and steps which 
can be taken to protect potential victims. Several federal 
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agencies ar© nenbers of th« AAFT, including the Cott»odity Futures 
Trading Comiission (Fowler West's office), the GSA Consuaer 
Inforaation Center, the Federal Trade Coajoission, the Department of 
CoMMerce, U. S. Office of Consumer Affairs, the U. S. Postal 
Inspection Service, the U. S. Secret Service, and the Small 
Business Administration. Our work with these agencies since the 
founding of this group in 1988 has been very productive. We have 
coordinated public education efforts, joined together in press 
conferences announcing the top scams in the country, produced joint 
publications and have distributed hundreds of thousands of 
materials — videotapes, fact sheets, brochures through our 
networks including the Consumer Information Center in Pueblo. The 
National Futures Association has helped provide printing and 
distribution funds for several of these projects. 

The second project — one of the newest programs of the 
National Consumers League — is our joint project with the 
Reference Point Foundation — the Consumer Protection Network. As 
Professor Westin has testified, the Consumer Protection Network is 
designed to provide a "high tech" response to the growing problem 
of telemarketing fraud- It has several components: a national 
survey to determine the extent of public knowledge of factors which 
affect vulnerability to fraud? most vulnerable population groups? 
knowledge of known techniques used by deceptive and fraudulent 
telemarketing promoters; and awareness of rights and 
responsibilities when faced with victimization by fraudulent 
telephone solicitors. The project is also embarked on a pilot 800 
number consumer assistance program. It will determine the level of 
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interest in and projected volune of complaints to this 800 number 
consumer referral service on telephone-related fraud. This pilot 
will determine the best methods of handling referrals and establish 
relationships with federal, state, and local agencies. 

The National Consumers League is one of the few private 
contributors to the FTC/KAAG Telemarketing Fraud Database along 
with the CBBB and state attorneys general and some other federal 
agencies. As you know, the FTC/NAAG Database has undergone 
extensive upgrading and the new system should be online and 
available to users in the very near future. We will be relaying 
complaints to this database directly from our parallel system and 
make data in the parallel system available, under established 
protocols, to outside organizations. These outside organizations 
will also provide information to our system so that we should have 
a comprehensive picture of fraud daily "on the screen." He will be 
testing various applications to determine how to handle referrals 
most efficiently and effectively at the lowest possible cost. In 
some cases, information alerts to agencies will simply be by fax. 
Or even mail in the case of some agencies that are not even to the 
fax stage of their technological development. 

As the project develops we will keep you informed of the 
progress. We appreciate this opportunity today and will be pleased 
to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Wallace, are you ready? Should they give you an application 

form 

Ms. Wallace. Absolutely. 

Mr. Wise [continuing]. To sign up for this? 

I was struck by something you said, Ms. Wallace, on the Census 
Bureau. What do you attribute the change in attitude at the 

Census Bureau to? , , , i t i_ j 

Ms. Wallace. Well, the timing was a little odd. It happened 
right after— you may recall there were reports of a census analyst 
looking into how many Iraqis really died in the Gulf war and came 
out with a number that was quite high, and it came down just a 
couple weeks after that. 

I don't know if they are related, but the timing was interesting. 

Mr. Wise. Well, as one State that lost a Member of Congress in 
redistricting, we are sensitive to that also. I guess I think that is 
crucial, because the census data is something that is readily used 
by a lot of different groups, organizations, and individuals. It is 
something that can be worked for a lot of different purposes, and I 
think it is very, very important that it be readily available, par- 
ticularly tho census data. 

Ms. Wallace. I think the thing that is most frustrating to us 
about it is that it is one of the Federal agencies that over the years 
has been really the best and the most open. They have a catalog. 
They have a little handout they are always walking around with. 
They have experts in every area and who to call, and have really 
led the way in openness and how to go about doing it right. They 
have been very aggressive in working with the press and working 
with the private companies in understanding what people want to 

For example, after the 1980 census, there was a lot of work that 
went on that we should have information by zip code, which is not 
how Census does it, and they sold it to some private companies, 
and now they have made that sort of part of their standard operat- 
ing procedure. They had been very responsive, and this has con- 
cerned us because — here was a beacon of light and we are con- 
cerned that there is a change in that. 

Mr Wise. What concerns me also is that the census data is cru- 
cial to any kind of informed policymaking. Whether you are talk- 
ing about wage income levels, number of indoor toilets, as far as 
health conditions go, whether you are talking about school age chil- 
dren, you are talking about allocation of funding, any kind of for- 
mula that the Congress considers always gets caught up in rural 
versus urban. . . 

There are so many areas, it seems to me, that it is crucial to 
have a ready access to information, and that is of some concern. I 
think it is something that the subcommittee may explore a little 
more. 

Ms. Wallace. Great. 

Mr. Wise. Incidentally, Dr. Westin, what I was looking at when 
you were talking about, I think Citicorp, I was looking to see if 
they had made the list of banks that 

Ms. Wallace. And they did. 
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Mr. Wise [continuing]. Ms. Wallace— I think it is important to 
get some mformation exchanged right here. 
Mr. Westin. We cashed the check already. 

Mr. Wise. That is what they said about Members of Congress 
too. ^ ' 

But you have mentioned, Ms. Wallace, the FOIA, and, you are 
right, it is not the subject of today's hearing, but it comes up 
Ms. Wallace. Right. 

Mr. Wise. This subcommittee, interestingly enough, does have 
legislative jurisdiction over FOIA as well as oversight, and I won- 
dered whether it is your opinion that FOIA would be better visited 
legislatively or would it be better to work to get a more up-to-date 
application by different agencies to the changes in dissemination of 
information? 

Ms. Wallace. I think it is clear that FOIA is necessary. I will 
relate one experience we had several years ago at USA Today. 

We were interested, through the Department of Education, in 
looking at everyone who had defaulted on a student loan. There 
was a lot of publicity at that time that this information was avail- 
able and the Federal Government was going to go after these dead- 
beats out there. 

We requested it through the Department of Education. We 
wanted names, addresses, everything that was available on these 
people, feeling like they had taken our government money and we 

"^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ y^^r going through 

FOIA. We finally went to court on it and lost based on the reporter 
committee decision. I think it is clear there needs to be some legis- 
lative action to really get through what we need. 

Mr. Wise. The only hesitation I have to that is that by the time 
Congress acts on FOIA, dealing with the latest developments in 
technology, we will probably be another 3 to 5 years behind what- 
ever the new technology is. 

My one concern is to encourage agencies to think prospectively 
and to respond affirmatively, rather then just complying with the 
narrow legislation. 

The other thing is, as I think you well know, when you open up 
FOIA, we have got ourselves a battle, because it is not just restrict- 
ed to one group saying this improvement needs to be made. It is 
every group coming in saying let us tinker with it for a while. So 
that has been another hesitation. 

The direction the subcommittee has taken— and either here or at 
some future time I would be interested in getting your thoughts— 
the direction we have taken is not to look at wholesale legislative 
changes. Instead, we have tried to look at, first, improving agency 
attitudes toward it, and trying to focus on those agencies that are 
clearly abusive; second, encouraging agency flexibility, recognizing 
and changing with the technology, and to take the approach that 
FOIA, while it may have been conceived in days of hard copy, now 
should be applied in a flexible way; and, third, working in the 
OMB, Circular A-130 process to get 0MB to ivy to direct a more 
positive attitude governmentwide across all the agencies. 

I think that we have had a little success with OMB in A-130. 
There is still more work to be done on it, but I just note that there 
are problems with trying to come up with an electronic FOIA or 
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something along those lines. I am just afraid that the Congress will 
always be behind the technology. 

Ms. Wallace. Yes. I think our concern is that right now so many 
agencies are saying 'Ve don't have it. Sure, pull up the truck and 
you can have it but on paper. And, well, in fact, pull up several 
trucks. 

Mr. Wise. Here are your 18 boxes of printouts. 

Ms. ^YALLACE. Right. And I think it is clearly a way to get 
around it at this point. It is not like they are thinking this is the 
right thing to do. They know we won't pull up the 18 trucks. 

Mr. Wise. Dr. Westin and Ms. Golodner, do you believe consum- 
ers will have, do have or will have sufficient computer background 
to be able to access and to make use on a routine basis the infor- 
mation you will be providing? 

Ms. Golodner. Yes. Some consumers. Hov/ever, there has to be a 
combination of information distribution. Telephone access by a 
help line to either find out information about a fraud and then 
send information to the consumer is one level. Those that do have 
a computer at home or have access to a computer, say, in a library 
or a senior citizen center, then could access the information online. 

We are approaching the project knowing that there are various 
levels of sophistication and technology. It can be very cost effective 
to help, for instance, some of the consumer protection agencies to 
have technical capability. 

For instance, it would be much easier, for example on recalls, for 
a consumer protection agency to get that online, rather than 
simply from a newsletter from the National Association of Con- 
sumer Agency Administrators. I think we should try to bring them 
up to speed using time and cost efficient technology. 

Mr. Wise. Doctor. 

Mr. Westin. I think Linda is absolutely right. There is no one 
answer. I think we have to imagine a consumer population that 
ranges from older persons, who may not be at all comfortable with 
computers but can be in a senior citizen center and an expert there 
can service their inquiry or collect their information and put it in, 
all the way to a recognition that younger consumers are now quite 
computer literate, have learned to use computers in school, are 
used to going to card catalogs, computerized versions of card cata- 
logs in the library, and using them. 

So our whole approach has been to say that we have to adopt 
technology for every single level of knowledge and capability and 
there is no reason why you should choose one or the other. You can 
provide everything if you look at the different populations and use 
the tools that you have. 

Mr. Wise. I am delighted to hear that, as one who will probably 
have to use a telephone. 

Ms. Wallace, your paper is a national paper. It has resources 
that are beyond, say, certainly a weekly newspaper and, in many 
cases, many dailies. I know in my State, even the larger dailies, 
they can take on one case every few years of a major FOIA case, 
but in terms of litigation, in terms of fighting for access they are 
distant from the Federal agency they might be trjring to reach — it 
is a big struggle. 
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I am curious what thoughts you might have about the resources 
of others in the media to do, for instance, what you were able to do 
with the S&Ls or the banks; what you were able to do with the 
roads, the toxic release summary inventory. 

Ms. Waixace. It has been interesting how much it has chcxnged 
in just 4 years. When we began 4 years ago, there were a few other 
newspapers in the country who would do an occasional project. The 
Atlanta Constitution did a redlining project that won a Pulitzer 
several years ago. And there was sort of spotty coverage, but it has 
really boomed, I think, in the past 2 years. 

In fact, one of the editors from my staff is going to a convention 
next week investigative reporters and they are planning on 
about 500 people from all over the country just on computerized 
journalism. 

li has happened because of two things. One is you have to do it. 
Everything is computerized now and we don't have an option as 
journalists. We have to know how to do this. The other thing that 
has happened is we have a yoimger group of journalists coming in, 
reporters who grew up on PCs and feel more comfortable with 
them and are able to access them. 

But it is mixed. In some cases people can do it. For example, I 
think it was the Omaha paper just did something similar on S&Ls 
and banks that we have done. In some cases the data is so huge 
and hard to get at, it is virtually impossible. 

We have access to two mainframes, we have a 486, we have sev- 
eral 386s. So we have a lot of resources available. We are able to 
handle in some way pretty much anjrthing that comes in the door. 
But that is not typical. A lot of people are dealing with the secre- 
tary's PC they have to use after hours or borrowing something. 

But I think that is changing, too. More and more newspapers are 
trying to align with universities so they can pick up with their 
computer resources, and I think that has just changed exponential- 
ly in the past 2 years and will continue to change. 

Mr. Wise. You said in your statement that — and I want to 
quote— no data base ever speaks for itself. This suggests just pro- 
viding basic access to the data may not be enough, and what else 
can you do to ask agencies to provide good data? At what point 
does the Federal Government agency's responsibilities end, and, if 
you want to get it in some value added form, you pay somebody 
else for it? 

Ms. Wallace. Right. We will take it in any form. I think what 
we are looking for, though, is somebody who can explain the nu- 
ances of a data base. 

For example, one thing that comes to mind is the FEC data base. 
When you buy the tapes, if there is money given back, those are 
reported one way that is difficult for the computer to read. We 
really needed somebody in the FEC to be able to explain to us how 
that worked and how they dealt with it. 

It tends to be technical things like that that you need explana- 
tion on. Basic stuff, like v/hat is the code book, so you know what 
everything translates to. The FDIC has been terrific. When we first 
b^an working with that data, one of the people came over, sat 
down with us, went through it, and was really very helpful and a 
good example. They have also a good data base. 
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But that is it I don't think we are asking for "oh, no, we ne^ it 
in this form because we use Paradox, so please give it to us in Par- 
adox." That is not realistic. People have to be flexible and have to 
be able to handle technical data in different forms. 

I was thinking about the issue brought up by the panel before of 
should there be a standardized way of doing it. In some ways that 
would be nice, but, in other ways, what I worry about with elec- 
tronic FOIA is that finally you get the huge Federal Government 
to agree on a standard, and by then the technology has changed 
and the standard is out of date. 

Clearly there has to be an easier way to access huge data sets. It 
is still much more complicated than it ought to be. 

Mr. Wise. Dr. Westin, when you testified in 1989 you testified 
about an information aristocracy. Are you feeling better or worse? 

Mr. Westin. I am optimistic, I think, for several reasons. First of 
all, a number of witnesses have talked about the arrival of youth 
with more comfort and competence and readiness to move into new 
technology, and so what I see in the voluntary sector is that this 
whole new wave of people that are coming in as the younger staff 
members are beginning to provide the kind of critical mass inside 
many organizations that is leading them to say, well, why don t we 
get data bases and why don't we demand online information and 
why don't we organize politically to get the voluntary sector repre- 
sented in some of the Federal info^'mation policies? 

I think the other thing that happening is that the technology 
is becoming sufficiently flexible and interesting that even older 
citizens, like myself— Linda, I dare say— we have moved to the 

point where we can 

Mr. Wise. You have more guts than I do, I never turn to anybody 
anymore and say that. As I have gotten steadily older, they ask 
they not be included with me. 

Mr. Westin. We are not the most recent college graduates you 
have had before you, so we can at least take comfort in that. 

But the point is she has a power book and I am able to buy a 
power book, and the idea that people like us would be sitting with 
the capability of going on the road to give speeches or to do re- 
search and to have your computer with you, have it on the plane, 
that is a revolution that is taking place, and it seems to me that it 
is coming from both ends. j « 

It is the young people coming into the voluntary sector and it is 
the capability of the technology to finally make some promises that 
it can keep to people who did not grow up with it and have to 
make an effort to master it, that it is becoming sufficiently easy 
and powerful, that we are all willing to make that commitment in 
order to learn it. « « -i. ir 

So if one answer is, is the voluntary sector organizing itselt 
enough so that it can get from the Federal Government informa- 
tion in whatever form it needs to in order to do its job, I think that 
is getting better than it was in the late 1980's. 

I think, on the other hand, we still have the problem of cost, and 
that is absolutely central. Unless we can have the Federal Govern- 
ment's information available in sufficiently low-cost access or for- 
mats so that the voluntary sector can afford to get to it, then tech- 



meal capability is not itself the answer. We are just priced out of 
the market in terms of public interest groups and so forth. 

That is where I think a little project like ours, where you have 
united money from the I ^isiness commimities, participation from 
aJl the government agencits, and participation, at whatever level 
they can afford to pay, by public interest and voluntary sector 
groups with subsidy from the project itself where it is needed— that 
IS a model I think you will see in a lot of other areas of cooperative 
information systems with different levels of funding and different 
levels of cost to use it. 

Mr. Wise. I want to thank all the witnesses very much for your 
time and effort you made to appear here and for further educating 
this committee. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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Written Testimony of 
Nancy A, Becker, Director 
Government Information Division 
United CoMMunications Group 

The Governnent Printing office — an agency of the U.S. 
Congress — is engaging in policies that restrain conmerca, use 
government funds for highly questionable purposes, and curtail 
private sector initiatives to disseminate federal information. 

Mr. chairman and menbers of the Government Information, 
Justice and Agriculture Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations and members of the public, I submit the 
following written testimony as part of the record to the Public 
Hearing on "Creative Ways of Using and Disseminating Federal 
Information." 

My testimony is meant to enlighten members of Congress, the 
public and the federal bureaucracy about the benefits of private 
sector initiatives for disseminating Federal information and to 
reveal government policy that is restricting free trade. 

United Communications Group (UCG) is a privately held 
publishing company located in Rockville, Maryland. He publish 
newsletters, online services, directories, binder services and 
offer electronic data interchange, e-mail and seminars in the 
following industries: Energy/Oil, Health, Telecommunications, 
Federal Procurement, Military/Defense, Financial/Banking, Direct 
Mail and Delivery Systems. 

My experience is based on the past ten years of publishing 
the Commerce Business Daily (CBD) and related Federal procurement 
information like the Federal Acquisition Regulation, DoD FAR 
Supplement to name a few. 

Some background about the CBD. Under Title 44, GPO has 
responsibility for the fulfillment and production of the CBD. 
For many years it has produced a daily printed edition. 

In 1982 through a cost free contract with the Commerce 
Department many private firms began offering electronic access to 
the CBD. The Commerce Department was responding to the public's 
request for more timely and efficient access to the CBD. Instead 
of spending government funds Commerce allowed the private sector 
to solve the problem. 
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Five years later ve brought to narket a superior version of 
GPO's Conunercs Business Daily. Our version is a less expensive, 
isore readable alternative to the 6PO*s printed daily sdition. it 
gets better mail delivery and is better organized. 

In addition, ve invested over a Billion dollars to xsarket 
our version to businesses not getting the GPO version. And ve 
backed our marketing vith rapid fulfillment and solid customer 
service. The private sector is suited to providing these types of 
services. Government is not. Let me explain vhy. 

Commerce Business Daily by its very nature needs to be 
marketed. The public has a right to know vhat the government is 
spending taxpayer money on, and the right to compete for the 
business. 

Competition ensures the government gets the best contract 
terms . Whether it is based on lovest cost or technical expertise, 
the government, thus the taxpayer vins vhen there is an open and 
fair contracting process. CBD is vital to creating an open 
marketplace. 

GPO did very little, if any, marketing of the CBD prior to 
competition from us. It makes sense for the private sector to 
"test" mailing lists and promotion packages to find potential 
subscribers. We are risking our money not the government's. 
Government is not in a position to operate as a business 
publisher. 

Early on in our experience vith the CBD ve found that many 
GPO subscribers vera fed up vith the "government's** publication. 
GPO*s phones are forever busy, or as many customers say: " I got 
through to the *jail mail' only to be left on hold forever." In 
fact, they recently changed the customer service phone number and 
did not include a message vith a forvardin? number. 

If a subscriber misses an issue of CBD it may take days to 
get through to GPO and then one is referred to the nearest 
library. This does not address the timeliness and importance of 
the information. Nor does their reneval series. 

A GPO subscriber gets one reneval notice, if you miss the 
notice it may take 6 to 8 veeks to start the subscription back 
up. Imagine the number of opportunities subscribers miss. 

Conversely, UCG offers free immediate recovery of missesd 
issues of the CBD. And, a lot of our subscribers get additional 
customer service about the content of the CBD and vho to contact 
in government to get more assistance in preparing an offer. 

Our reneval series is fashioned after vhat "vorks" in 
publishing. We send several notices over the course of 18 veeks 
so that our subscribers, particularly those that require a 
purchase order to pay, have ample time to get their reneval back 
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to US without nissing an issue. 

The government's renewal policy reflects the different 
nindset of the private versus public sector in disseminating 
information. Getting "something" in the marketplace is the goal 
of the government, improving it, or growing it is not always part 
of their mission. Private sector, on the otherhand, is not 
successful unless it delivers an affordable, quality product to 
the marketplace. That is our goal. 

Those of us who are in the business of providing CBD tailor 
our products to what our customers want. These customer requests 
fell on deaf ears at GPO, This is not news to the public. A lot 
of these same points were brought to Light in a GAO audit in 
1987. 

The CBD is one example of why the government should not be 
the "sole" source for disseminating government information. The 
number of firms providing CBD and the variety of approaches taken 
are proof that the government should never be the only source for 
access to federal information. 

The private sector has the wear-with-all to respond to the 
marketplace swiftly. More importantly private initiatives in 
disseminating federal information effectively keep a "check" on 
the access for the public. 

Private sector investment in new technology, marketing and 
creative ways of packaging government information are essential. 
Government must not take away any incentives for the private 
sector to participate as disseminators, or force undue 
restrictions on access to the market. 

At present, GPO is doing just the opposite. It is making a 
"profit" renting government lists to companies like mine. And 
recently it began using taxpayer money to do direct market 
solicitations aimed at pulling subscribers away from us. A 
government agency should not be engaging in this activity. It is 
clearly an abuse of power and effectively puts a restraint on 
commerce. 



Ufrft»tf ComfiHWcintoo« OratiT - muWm*ii> Monn*Han company 
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SERVING CITIZENS IN THE INFORMATION AGE 
Meeting the Challense of Preserving Access to Infonnatioo 
Executive Summary 




New technologies and fiscal pressures threaten one of the most fxindaraental of 
all democratic principles - access to government information. State and local 
governments are at the frontline of the battle to preserve citizen access to 
information. The Information Industry Association (IIA) has prepared a paper. Access 
Principles for State and Local Government Information ; An Analysis, which proposes 
six policy principles to preserve access to government information, foster long-term 
economic growth and ensure that the information needs of Americans are met 
efficiently and effectively. 

DEMOCRACY AND ACCESS TO INFORMATION 

Information - and the ability of citizens to acquire, use and disseminate it 
without fear of government control or interference - has long occupied a significant 
role in American society. Freedom of speech, the presumption of citizen access to 
information and a diversity of information sources are the foundation of U.S. 
democracy and unique among the community of nations. 

Citizens, regardless of whether they are acting in an individual or corporate 
capacity, require timely and accurate information in order to make informed decisions 
about their personal, economic and professional lives. Citizens also require access to 
government information if they are to exercise their right of self-government. 
Government entities at all levels of democracy have a responsibility to guarantee the 
ability of citizens to acquire information about the workings of government. Working 
closely with government in meeting these responsibilities, the information industry 
offers a diversity of products and services tailored to the specific needs of individual 
users. 

Ironically, as the nation enters the Information Age new technologies and growing 
fiscal pressures are creating serious challenges which threaten the ri^t of citizens to 
acquire government information. Nowhere arc these challenges more seriously 
encountered than at the state and local level. 

Fortunately, there are guideposts to assist policy officials as they grapple with 
the challenge of preserving access to government information. Statutes, casclaw, and 
Federal policy experience provide a storehouse of knowledge upon which state and 
local officials can draw as they shape the laws, policies, and procedures necessary to 
guarantee continuing citizen access to government information. To assist policy 
officials and others with an interest in these vital issues, the IIA's paper. Access 
Pr)ncit>les for State and Local Government Information; An Analysis , provides a 
summary of the legal foundation upon which access to information is based and 
suggests a policy framework to secure thir foundation in the Information Age. 

A POLICY FRAMEWORK TO PRESERVE ArrF<LS 

The policy framework governing access to government information is based on 
three fundamental tenets: a broad public right of access; a right of nondiscriminatory 
access; and a prohibition on government control of information access and use. As 
discussed in the attached paper, each of these tenets is firmly grounded in the 
Constitution, legislatively-enacted statutes, and judge-made common law. 
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While the tenets underlying citizen access to government information are clear, 
legislators and policy officials are grappling with their application in an environment in 
which technologies are rapidly changing the way in which information is created, used, 
and disseminated. To assist these officials, the Information Industry Association has 
identified six principles for public access to state and local information that fiow from 
these tenets. 

A Diversit y of Information Sources Should Be Encoura^ QQ 

Government laws, regulations, and policies should facilitate oublic access to 
government information by encouraging a diversity of sources, including the library 
community and private sector information industry, to offer or provide access to such 
information. 

The Public Right of Access Should Be Guaranteed 

Citizens have a right of access to information held by government entities which 
should be restricted only by enactment of narrowly drawn statutes necessary to protect 
certain specific legitimate interests such as privacy. 

Access Rights Should Be Unaffected bv Record Storage Medium 

Laws, regulations, and policies governing public access to government information 
should apply equally to all information regardless of the media in which it exists. 

Equal and Timely Access Should Be Assured 

Information held by a government entity should be available to all persons on an equal 
and timely basis in all reproducible media used by the government entity to store or 
distribute the information. 

Monooolv Control of Government Information Should Be Prohibitg^ 

No person, public or private, should have monopoly control over information held by a 
government entity, nor should government impose or claim, any copyright or other 
restrictions on the ability of citizens to use and disseminate such information. 

Fees for Access Should Not Exceed the Marginal Cost of Dissemination 

Government should encourage the widest possible dissemination of public information 
by making it available at a price not to exceed the marginal cost of dissemination. 

The legal and policy basis for each of these principles is described in detail in the 
attached paper prepared for the Information Industry Association by Piper & Marbury. 
In addition, the paper also describes how these principles serve the long-term public 
interest of the citizenry. For these reasons, state and local policy officials are urged 
to incorporate these principles as they draft information policies and statutes. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

For a free copy of the Information Industry Association's Access Principles for State 
and Local Government. Information: An Analysis, contact the Information Industry 
Association, 555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202/639-8262). ^ 

ii 
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ACCESS PRIHCIPLES FOR STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMEWT IHFORMATIQW; AH ANALYSIS* 



X. Introduction 

Information long has been recognized as playing an 
essential role in a democratic political system. As James 
Madii^on observed nearly two centuries ago: 

A popular government without popular information 
or the means of acquiring it, is but a Prologue to a 
Farce or a Tragedy or perhaps both. Knowledge will 
forever govern ignorance, and a people who mean to be 
their own Governors, must arm themselves with the 
power knowledge gives. 1/ 

Government information thus is a valuable resource that 
provides the "people" with knowledge of their government, 
society, and economy, and with the means to accomplish both 
public and private goals. Not surprisingly, then, every 
segment of American society uses some government information to 
function, including governments themselves, all types of 
businesses and industries, libraries and schools, the media, 
and ordinary citizens. 

An entire industry has developed aimed at 
disseminating information, including government information, to 
the public: 

The large and growing private information industry 
functions in part by taking public government data, 
adding value to it, and reselling it to others. There 
are thousands of private sector information products 
and services based in whole or in part on government 
information. The nonprofit sector — including 
libraries and public interest qroups — provide 
similar products and services. 



* Prepared for the Information Industry Association by 

Ronald L. Plesser and Emilio W. Cividanes of Piper & Maj;hury, 
Washington, D.C. 

1/ G.P. Hunt, ed., IX The Writings of James Madison 103 
(1910) (quoting letter to W.T. Barry, August 4, 1822). 

2/ House Comm. on Gov't Operations, Paperwork Reduction and 
Federal Information Resources Management Act of 1990, H. Rep. 
No. 927, 101st Cong., 2d Sess . 23 (1990) (citations omitted) 
(hereinafter "1990 House Paperwork Report"). 
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ACCESS PRIHCIPLES FOR STATE AND 
LOCAL GQVERHMEirr IHFORMATTQH* AH ANALYSIS* 



I. Introduction 

Information long has been recognized as playing an 
essential role in a democratic political system. As James 
Madison observed nearly two centuries ago: 

A popular government without popular information 
or the means of acquiring it, is but a Prologue to a 
Farce or a Tragedy or perhaps both. Knowledge will 
forever govern ignorance, and a people who mean to be 
their own Governors, must arm themselves with the 
power knowledge gives.!/ 

Government information thus is a valuable resource that 
provides the "people* with knowledge of their government, 
society, and economy, and with the means to accomplish both 
public and private goals. Not surprisingly, then, every 
segment of American society uses some government information to 
function, including governments themselves, all types of 
businesses and industries, libraries and schools, the media, 
and ordinary citizens* 

An entire industry has developed aimed at 
disseminating information, including government information, to 
the public: 

The large and growing private information industry 
functions in part by taking public government data, 
adding value to it, and reselling it to others. There 
are thousands of private sector information products 
and services based in whole or in part on government 
information. The nonprofit sector — including 
libraries and public interest groups — provide 
similar products and services. 



* Prepared for the Information Industry Association by 
Ronald L. Plesser and Emilio W. Cividanes of Piper & Marbury, 
Washington, D.C. 

1/ G.P. Hunt, ed., IX The Writi ngs of James Madison 103 
(1910) (quoting letter to W.T. Barry, August 4, 1822). 

House Comm. on Govt Operations, Paperwork Reduction and 
Federal Information Resources Management Act of 1990, H. Rep. 
No. 927, 101st Cong., 2d Sess. 23 (1990) (citations omitted) 
(hereinafter "1990 House Paperwork Report"). 
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state and local data form the basis of many of those 
information products and services. Indeed, a mature 
information industry has developed around the rich and diverse 
resource of state and local government information concerning, 
among other things, real estate and zoning matters; public 
utilities; commercial (UCC) filings and other corporate 
documents; statutes and legislative materials; and court and 
agency decisions. 

As James Madison observed, the unrestricted flow of 
information is essential for the proper operation of our 
democratic society. As technology changes, and as state and 
local governments seeking additional sources of revenue 
contemplate the economic value of the information in the.lr 
possession and control, questions arise about what information 
policies should govern agency decisions .3./ whether the 
question arises out of a new problem or out of a recurring one 
that has been considered and solved by other jurisdictions, 
there already exists a legal framework for addressing these 
issues which has the salutary effect of promoting the wide 
dissemination of public information* 

This framework has three main tenets. First, the 
public has a broad right of access to government information. 
Its source originates from both judge-made common law and from 
legislatively enacted statutes. These public access statutes 
are "straightforward device[s] for the release to citizens of 
information created with tax dollars. They create a 
concomitant obligation on the government to ensure the flow of 
public information between government and citizens, and reflect 
the judgment that the public interest is best served when the 
government grants access to its records. 5./ 



3. ^ While the main focus of this paper is on public 
information administered by executive agencies, much of its 
discussion also applies to public information created and 
controlled by the legislative branch. For an excellent survey 
of how state legislatures provide public access and administer 
their information dissemination systems, see Hawaii House 
Majority Staff, "Legislative Access in Hawaii: A Report to the 
House of Representatives by the House Legislative Access 
Committee" (1990 2d ed.). 

4. / Associate d Tax Service v. Fitzpatrick , 372 S.E.2d 625, 
629 (Va. 1988). 

Sfifi Techniscan v. Passaic Vallev Water Comm'n . 218 h.J. 
Super. 226, 527 A. 2d 490, 492 (N.J. Super. Ct. App. Div. 1987), 
iflld, 113 N.J. 233, 549 A. 2d 1249 (1988) ("the Legislature 
made clear that it is the granting of the access by passage of 
the statute that will accomplish the goal of 'protection of the 
public interest'"). 

-2- 
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Second, the government may not discriminate in ita 
dissemination of public information. Our legal system, through 
its federal and atate constitutions, statutes, and judicial 
decisions, enjoys a long tradition of barring discrimination by 
governmental authorities ♦fi/ This tradition is at odds with 
efforts to discriminatorily deny access to information 
disseminators or otherwise to single them out to bear special 
bur dens. -i/ 

Third, copyright-like restrictions on the use of 
public information are antithetical to the goal of widely 
disseminating government information. The First Amendment to 
the U.S, Constitution, the Copyright Act of 1976, and other 
laws consistently support a completely free marketplace in 
government information. Governments in democratic societies 
should not exclusively control how their own information can be 
used. Because the public's use of government information is a 
right, not a privilege, any person who has acquired public 
information should be free to use it, sell it, or otherwise 
disseminate it without paying any additional fees or royalties 
to the government. 

The following pages discuss six principles for public 
access to state and local information that flow from these 
tenets. The principles were approved by the Information 
Industry Association's Board of Directors on July 23, 1990. 



e,gt , Brown v. Board n f Education . 347 U.S. 483 
(1954); Yick Wo v. Hookins . 118 U.S. 356 (1886). 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune Co. v. MTnnPsnh;^ 
Comm g Of Revenue/ 460 U.S. 575 (1983) (prohibiting the taxing 
of the press differently from other businesses); Richmond 
Newspapers Vr VUqinia, 448 U.S. 555 (1980) (plurality opinion) 
(press has the same right to attend criminal trial as the 
general public); Leoi-Tec h. Inc. v. Keioer . 766 F.2d 728, 
734-35 (2d Cir. 1985) (private vendor of information services 
has right to access same legislative materials that are offered 
to the general public) . 
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II. Policy Principles for Public Access to State 
and Local Information 

A. Availability of Diversity of Sources 

Government laws, regulations, and policies shoiild 
facilitate public access to government information 
by encouraging a diversity of sources, including 
the library community and private sector 
information industry, to offer or provide access 
to such information. 

The best way to ensure the flow of information in our 
society is to encourage a diversity of government and 
non-government sources of public information. Support for such 
diversity of sources is an essential feature of government 
information activities. As underscored by the constitutional 
and statutory restrictions on government copyright, and by 
the public access mandate in Freedom of Information 
statutes, 5./ the government should not exclusively control how 
its own information can be used. Such exclusive control by 
government is far from the hallmark of a democratic society 
such as ours. 

The requirement of diversity is an affirmative 
mandate, not a passive one. If a governmental entity believes 
it necessary to its mission to disseminate public data in 
addition to providing access to it, then the government should 
ensure that the underlying data base is available for 
redissemination by others. This is particularly the case where 
an agency is developing a value-added product or electronic 
application of public data.l^/ By ensuring that both the 



5./ Sfifi infxa at 20-23. 
5./ Sfig infxa at 6-9 . 

Sfifi/ e>q. , Leai-T e ch, Inc. v. Keioer , 766 F.2d 728 (2d 
Cir. 1985) (government entity providing value-added information 
product to the public m^y not deny a competitor access to the 
underlying information) . 

This also is consistent with the recommendation by the 
1982 Task Force of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science ("NCLIS") on the interaction between 
government and private sector information activities, 
suggesting that government policy should " [e] ncourage private 
enterprise to 'add value* to government information (i.e., to 

[Footnote continued on following page] 
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value-added product and the raw data are available, the 
government ensures that there are several sources of public 
information. 

The public benefits in various ways from having 
multiple sources of government information. One way is that 
nongovernmental dissemination of government information helps 
to make that information available to more users. As noted 
recently by a committee of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
nongovernmental redisseminators of government information play 
an important role in meeting the information needs of the 
American public: 

[B]oth the public and private sectors play a 
necessary, legitimate, and distinct role in 
disseminating government information. By 
redisseminating government information, the press, 
libraries, nonprofit organizations, public interest 
groups, and the private information industry help the 
government meet the needs of public users by providing 
information products and services that the government 
cannot support or that are beyond the bounds of 
government activities. At times, the private sector, 
libraries, and nonprofit organizations provide 
essential products or services to the government that 
the government is unable to provide for itself. A 
diversity of information sources for government 
information, and not a monopoly, best serves the 
public interest. 11/ 



1^/ [Footnote continued] 

repackage it, provide further processing services, and 
otherwise enhance the information so that it can be sold at a 
profit).- NCLIS, Public Ser^tr^r/Pr wnh^ ^^r:^?! T^^ eraction in 
Pyov^d^nq Information ServinF >< ^ 63 (1983), quoted in House Comm. 
on Gov't Operations, "Electronic Collection and Dissemination 
of Information by Federal Agencies: A Policy Overview,** H. 
Rep. 560, 99th Cong., 2d Sess. 61 (1986) (hereinafter -1986 
House Policy Report"). 

11/ 1990 House Paperwork Repjrt, supra note 2, at 28. Cf . 
Techniscan . Passaic Vall ev Water . 218 N.J. Super. 226, 527 
A.2d 490, 492 (N.J. Super. Ct . App . Div. 1987), aff 113 N.J. 
233, 549 A. 2d 1249 (1988) (agency's provision of same search 
service as the requester does not diminish requester's right of 
access nor public interest served by unrestricted access to 
public information). 
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The public also benefits from diversity because the 
greater the number of redisseminators of a particular type of 
information, the more likely it is that someone will package 
the information in the way that is most useful to, or Perhaps 
cheaper for, a particular class of public users. Also, as a 
U.S. Senate committee noted recently, -market-driven private 
sector initiatives often provide needed creativity and 
flexibility which government cannot. -A^^ Depriving 
nongovernmental disseminators of valuable experience in 
developing information systems to disseminate public 
information can result in less innovation in the ^^^^^^^P^ff 
information technologies. At the very least, it may impair the 
ability of agencies and the public to benefit from those 
technological developments that do occur. 

In short, diversity of sources results in mfilfi ^ 
qovernment information getting into the hands of matfi citizens 
in ways that are mfiSi useful to them. Thus, policymakers 
operating or developing information dissemination systems 
should do so with -open-eyed attention to different means of 
dissemination. -11/ One important way, discussed below, is by 
ensuring that all persons have equal ^nd timely access to the 
raw information in public data bases at fees not to exceed the 
cost of dissemination. -14./ 

B. piq^fc of Access 

Citizens have a right of access to information 
held by government entities which should only be 
restricted by enactment of narrowly drawn 
statutes necessary to protect certain specific 
legitimate interests such as privacy. 

The public's right of access to government information 
derives from both legislatively enacted statutes and judge-made 
common law. Many states have modeled or re-fashioned their 
statutes after the federal Freedom of Information Act ( FOIA ), 
which was originally enacted in 1966 and has been amended 



12./ Senate Comm. on Gov't Affairs, Information Resources 
Management Act, S. Rep. No. 487, 101st Cong., 2d Sess. 44 
(1990) (hereinafter "1990 Senate Report-). 

11/ See. e a,. Federal Maritime Commission Authorization, 
Fiscal 19907pilb. L. No. 101-92, § 2(a), 103 Stat. 601 (1989) 
(requiring agency to incorporate these protections into its 
public information dissemination system). 
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describes the agencyToraani^,?^^ information which 

requirements nf =1? f ?fgani2ation and the nature and 

rul^s l^procedu^es statLf"?'^"^"' " "^^^ " witfcopies of 
opinions and orders' and^?t?f' °^ ""^^ 
records not o^herwi^e mfde avfn^JJV'^'-^ addition, any 

disclosed under a rlluest whT^h ^ ""v^^ the Act must be 
record. 12/ The let cr^aL^ ^^fs°"ably describes the 

^e^u-r^- " H sT^?^^^^^^^^^ 

of otherwilfexempt records """""^-"Pt segregable portions 

form Of foi'a s?atu?e"ranaina%r^f ^i^' Columbia have some 
^^l^^^ to-iS?ir°L^^L?kT-„-^--- that 

use, often supplemenLrbvluIici^TT'^"'^'' <^"Pli"tion, and 
the state attorney general.!!/ decisions and opinions of 

governing*puCuc''r^ordr°.'ir'^^ recently, state laws 
y fuoiic records all seem to be dif f ert-nt" :22/ 



Secutfet Do™nts"'".EverSr'^°" °J ^''"^^ Municipal 
Anytime, Except -'^ - ' , -\%^"^o1lhar^?^^^^!^L^r^n5^)'' 

5 U.S.C. § 552(a)(1) & (2). 

5 U.S.C. S 552(a)(3). 

^^t. fffl^'1lf^?^ttff7^^^^*^^^ 

5 U.S.C. S 552(b). 
23./ <tc>^ 

Pa. Stff^'A^tiL"65?ir6i^^^^ S§ 

Govt §ff4 fS^'§r?o-"r-e?"s;a^.'i'-2'',^ «<^- State 

S§ 42.17.25C, £i lea. ' ^ Code 

^939 Wis.'^L'lev' io2!'^io2?'?h ^"-"'^t "'"^ Copyright," 
-Kidwell Essay-). ' (hereinafter referred to as 
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These [statutes] are called •open records* laws 
■public records- laws, and sometimes -freedom of 
information- laws. Wisconsin enacted the first such 
statute in 1849; isost other states enacted statutes in 
the early part of this century. The great majority 
amended their statutes in the mid to late 1970s, 
perhaps in reaction to Watergate and other 
controversies, concerning the concealment of 
governmental inf ormation.il/ 

In addition, the common law provides individuals with 
a limited right to inspect public records.^/ This 
cognizable common-law interest in obtaining access to public 
records, however, does not grant individuals an absolute right 
to the documents. Rather, a citizen's common-law right to 
inspect public records requires a balancing of interests: the 
individual's "personal- or -particular- interest in the 
information against the public interest in the confidentiality 
of the file. 25/ 

By doing away with the common- law requirement of 
showing a personal or particular interest, most FOIA statutes 
have bestowed on the public an unqualified right of access to 
government records. Nevertheless, however broad the public's 
right of access may be, it is not unrestricted. As reflected 
by the narrowly-construed statutory exemptions to the federal 
FOIA, there sometimes are legitimate interests that justify 
Sflma restrictions on the public's right of access. Statutory 
exemptions from disclosure generally have been drawn from a 
judicial consensus on the proper resolution of cases seeking 
access to government records. These exemptions are legislative 
attempts to -predetermine ... on a categorical basis- the 
results of the balancing of interests that courts must 
undertake in the absence of legislative guidance.^/ 



Id. (citations omitted). 

Sfifi/ e«q./ McClain v. College Hospital . 99 N.J. 346, 
492 A. 2d 991, 994-95 (1985). 

Id. at 995. Sfifi/ e.g./ Casey v. MacPhail . 2 N.J. Super. 
619, 65 A. 2d 657 (Law Div. 194 9) (where former Supreme Court 
Justice William Brennan, then a Superior Court judge, ordered 
that voting lists should be turned over to a candidate for 
public office because he had a legitimate interest in 
ascertaining that only those who have a right to vote in the 
municipal election should, in fact, vote). 

Project, -Government Information and the Rights of 
Citizens," 73 Mich. L. Rev. 971, 1176 (1975). 
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The most conunonly recognized exceptions to the 
public's right of access are: (1) personal information the 
disclosure of which would constitute a clearly unwarranted 
Invasion of personal privacy; (2) commercial trade information 
belonging to a private entity and usually either used by the 
government under contract or required by law to be filed with 
the government for regulatory purposes; and (3) information 
withheld for security reasons, e.g. . law enforcement 
investigatory files the release of which could reasonably be 
expected to disclose the identity of confidential sources. 

The scope of these exemptions and the procedures by 
which the public may test their Invocation varies from 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction, although It Is generally agreed 
that the exemptions must be narrowly construed. 



C. Access Rights Una ffected By Record Storage Medium 

Laws, regulations, and policies governing public 
access to government Information should apply 
equally to all Information regardless of the 
media In which It exists. 

Legislatures, courts, and executive officials have 
usually Interpreted FOIA statutes to Include public records 
regardless of the medium In which they exist. 

27/ 

In this Computer Age, access to electronically stored 
information has become an increasingly Important issue. In the 
increasingly "paperless" environment, restrictions on access to 
computerized information translate into obstacles — sometimes 
insurmountable — to public access to government information. 
To distinguish between information stored in paper format and 
electronic format is to deny the public the same rights of 



S££, ^Lx^» Weisberg v. Dpoar tment of J ustice. 631 F.2d 
824, 827-28 (D.C. Cir. 1980) (copyrighted photographs are 
agency records for purposes of federal FOIA); Save The Dolphins 
V, Department o f Commerce . 404 F. Supp, 407, 410-11 (N.D. Cal. 
1975) (same for motion picture film); Lorain County Title Co. 
Yt g?se3f. 373 N.E.2d 1261, 1263 (Ohio Ct. App. 1976) (microfilm 
is an agency record for purposes of state FOIA); 87 Tex. Op. 
Atfy Gen. ORD-461 (1987) (advising that audio tapes of 
meetings are public records for purposes of state FOIA) Conn. 
Gen. Stat. § l-18a(d) (1988) (definition of *'public records- 
includes audio-video recordings); La. Rev. Stat. Ann. § 44:1 
(West 1982) (definition of "public records" includes microfilm 
as well as audio-video recordings); Md. State Gov't Code Ann. 
§ 10-611 (1984) (same) . 
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access to information maintained by public agencies in 
electronic file cabinets as it has to inspect government 
information maintained in the traditional metal drawer. 

Fortunately, on the issue of access to electronic 
information, there is wide unanimity. Many states specifically 
include corayuterized information in their public records 
statutes, either defining public records to include such 
information,^/ or by other provisions relating to electronic 
access, searches, or fees.^^ 

Whenever the question has been presented to the 
courts, they have uniformly concluded that electronically 
stored information is subject to public records laws.^ii'^ 
Supreme Court Justice Anthony Kennedy, applying federal law 
while serving as an appellate judge, ruled that 
"computer-stored records . . . are still 'records* for purposes 
of the F0IA.-21/ 



Sfifi# ^.q. . Cal. Gov't Code § 6252 (Deering 1982); Ind. 
Code S 5-14-3-2 (Burns Supp. 1989); Md. State Gov't Code Ann. 
§ 10-611 (1984); Mich. Stat. Ann. § 4.1801(2)(e) (Callaghan 
1985); Neb. Stat. Ann. § 84-712.01(1) (1987); N.Y. Pub. Off. 
S 86(4) (McKinney 1988); Okla. Stat. Ann. tit. 51, § 24A.2 
(west Supp. 1990); Or. Rev. Stat. § 192.410 (1989); Wash. Rev. 
Code Ann. § 40.14.010 (Supp. 1990); Wis. Stat. Ann. § 19.32(2) 
(West 1986) . 

Sea* e.g. > Fla. Stat. Ann. § 119.085; Iowa Code Ann. 
S 22.2(3) (West 1989); Kan. Stat. Ann. § 45-219 (1986); Mo. 
Rev. Stat. § 610.026. 

Sfifif e.g. . ^tatft. ex rel. Rer ndat: Co. v. Buchanan. 46 
Ohio St. 3d 163, 546 N.E.2d 205 (Ohio 1989) (agency must make 
available public records information stored on magnetic tape at 
the same cost as is charged for copies made from records 
maintained in paper); Minnesota Medical Ass'n v. Minnesota. 274 
N.W.2d 84 (Minn. 1978) (fact that data was stored on computer 
tape did not affect public status of agency record). 

11/ J.onq V. Internal Revenue Service . 596 F.2d 362, 365 (9th 
Cir. 1979), cert, denied . 446 U.S. 517 (1980). Accord Yeaqer 
V. Drug Enforcement Admin. . 678 F.2d 315, 321 (D.C. Cir. 1982). 
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This also is the view of — among others — state FOIA 
aarainistrators,i^^ the Administrative Conference of the 
United States ("ACUS"),!!/ and the American Bar Association 
(-ABA-) .21/ 

While the law is less emphatic on whether a requester 
has a right to an electronic copy of electronically-stored 
public information, the better view is that a requester has (or 
should have) such a right .1^/ As stated by a congressional 
conanittee: 



An agency cannot justify denying the public the 
benefits of new technology .... If an agency has 
developed the ability to manipulate data 
electronically, it is unfair to restrict the public to 
paper documents. An aoencv must expect to upgrade 
public access to and use of agency records as its own 
information capa bilities are ui>araded .l^7 

Nevertheless, agencies in some instances have denied 
access to public information in an electronic format on the 
ground that the same information is available in some other 



Perritt, "Electronic Acquisition and Release of Federal 
Agency Information: Analysis of Recommendations Adopted by the 
Administrative Conference of the United States," 41 Admin. L. 
Rev. 253, 291 n.lll (1989) (citing the Report of the First 
National Conference on Issues Concerning Computerized Public 
Records 17 (1987)). 

21/ ACUS Recommendation 88-10, 1 C.F.R. S 305.88-10 (1990). 
See qenerdlly H. Perritt, Electronir AcQuisifcion and Rpl^ase n€ 
Federal Agency Information: — Research Report Prepared for thft 
AQminiStratlve Conference of the United States (1988). 

Sfifi ABA Sec. of Admin. L, & Reg. Prac, Resolution No. 
102 (approved by ABA House of Delegates on Feb. 19, 1990), 
reprinted in aba. Annual Report of the see. of Admin, L. & Reg. 
Prac, vol. 27 at 105-122 (resolution and accompanying report). 

Sfifi, Sua^, Associated Tax Service v. Fitzpatrick . 372 
S.E.2d 625 (Va. 1988) (state FOIA requires agency to furnish a 
computer tape even where the information is available on 
paper); Martin Y. EUiSOr/ 266 S.C. 377, 223 S.E.2d 415 (1976) 
(state law requires election officials to furnish requesters 
with a computer tape rather than a printout or microfiche so 
long as the requester is willing to pay the cost). 

See 1986 House Policy Report, supra note 10, at 18 
(emphasis supplied) . 
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form. For example, a New Hampshire agency refused to provide a 
computer tape at a cost of $55, insisting instead that the ^ 
requester (a university researcher) gather the same information 
from 35,000 cards. 32/ m another case, a New York City 
agency also refused to provide a copy of a computer tape to a 
publisher, proposing instead that the requester pay for a 
printout of the information that would have used vastly more 
computer time than would have been required to produce a tape. 
Specifically, it would have taken five to six weeks to print, 
exceed one million pages in length, and cost $10,000 for paper 
a lone. 

A requester's desire to obtain copies of public 
information in electronic form is driven by the usefulness of 
the format. As demonstrated in the New Hampshire and New York 
cases, agency denials of access to electronic information in^ 
electronic form usually are designed to thwart the requester's 
USfi of the public information. However, as noted by a split 
Michigan Supreme Court, "[a] public body should not be allowed 
to thwart legitimate uses of public information by releasing 
the information in a format difficult or expensive to 
use.-^^'^ In this regard, the 1986 congressional report 
stated: 

When dealing with information, distinctions between 
form and substance are difficult to apply. In many 
instances, the form in which inform ation is provided 
makes a great deal of subs tanhive difffirence tQ the 
way the data ca n be used.^^ 

The usual excuse for denying electronic access to 
public information is that the purposes of public disclosure 
statutes are satisfied by the release of the informgtion/ even 
if it is not necessarily in the form preferred by the 
requester .^'^ The few agencies and courts adopting this 



32/ Mf>naf^ V. City of Manchester . 311 A. 2d 116 (N.H. 1973) 

(ordering agency to provide information on tape) . 

la/ Sfifi Rrownstonft Publishers v. New York City Pep't Of 
Buildings , 550 N.Y.S.2d 564 (N.Y. Sup. Ct. 1990) (requiring 
agency to provide the information in the manner preferred by 
the requester) . 

11/ Kestenbaum v. Michigan State Univ. . 414 Mich. 5X0, 327 
N.W.2d 783, 802 (1032) (evenly divided court). 

4ii/ 1986 House Policy Report, suora note 10, at 36 n.l51 
(emphasis supplied). 

Sfifi, e.g. , AF<;rME v. County of Ccok. 182 111. App. 3d 
941, 538 N.E.2d 776 (1989). 
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position usually rely on Dismukes v. Department: of 
view^ii^ a rare federal court decision adopting this 

In aismuhaS/ the plaintiff had sought certain public 
records on a computer tape. The Interior Department already 
had the records in both microfiche and computer tape. The 
agency offered to provide the plaintiff with the requested 
information but only on microfiche, asserting that microfiche 
was a more useful form for the public than computer tape. 
Finding that the tape and microfiche were "equivalent agency 
records,- the court held that Interior did not "improperly 
withhold- agency records where it released in microfiche the 
same quantum of information as that requested in tape. 

DiSOTKes rested on the proposition that the FOIA was 
directed at the release of informat-ion rather than agency 
recog^S .^/ The agency thus satisfied its obligations under 
the FOIA where it released the same information in a different 
format than the one requested. 

Not only has Dismukes been widely criticized, 4i/ but 
at least two developments counsel strongly against continued 
reli&nce on that decision. First, a 1989 Supreme Court ruling 
clearly undercuts Dismukes' rationale. In United States Dep*t 
Qf Justice V. Tax Analysts. Ifc/ the Supreme Court 
unambiguously stated that courts in FOIA cases must direct 
their analyses at the releasability of agency records , not the 
requesters* ability to obtain the information contained in 
these records in some other fashion. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court in Tax Analysts pointed 
to the wide dissemination of similar information in different 
forms as a reason why Congress may have declined to exempt all 
publicly available materials from the FOIA's disclosure 
requirements : 



603 F. Supp. 760 (D.D.C. 1984). 

SfiS/ erg. / AFSCME. supra noto 41, 538 N.E.2d at 778-79 
(expressly adopting the Dismukes rationale). 

£^ 603 F. Supp. at 761-62. 

Sfifi/ fitqi / 1986 House Policy Report, supra note 10, at 36 
n.l51; 16:9 Access Reports 3 (May 2, 1990) ( Dismukes is -one of 
the most annoying obstacles still in place from the early days 
of electronic records litigation*). 

4^/ 109 S. Ct. 2841 (1989). 
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[Sluch an exemption would engender intractable fights 
over precisely what constitutes public availability 
• . . • In some sense, nearly all of the information 
that comes within an agency's control can be 
characterized as publicly available. Although the 
form in which the material comes to an aaencY — i >e« # 
a report or testimony — may not be generally 
available , the information included in that report or 
testimony may very well be .-i2/ 

Thus, the Supreme Court's focus on records rather than 
information in Tax Analysts . and its observation on the dangers 
of denying requests merely on the ground that the requested 
information is publicly available in a different form, both 
undercut the rationale relied on by the Pismukes court. 

Second/ the same judge who decided Pismukes recently 
held that the same agency involved in Pismukes could not deny a 
requester computer tapes of information that the agency already 
furnished in paper form.^-^ Thus, it would appear that the 
Pismukes court has overruled itself sub silentio .^-^ 



12/ 1^. at 2852 (emphasis supplied). 

Petroleum Information v. Pepartment of the Interior . C.A. 
No. 89-3173-JHG (P.P.C. Pec. 22, 1990) ("a standardized data 
record containing the alphanumeric [version of information] 
depicted in currently public [agency paper] files" is not 
exempt from disclosure), appeal fiJLsd. (Feb. 15, 1991). 

li/ But £££ Coalition for Alternatives in Nutrition and 
Healthcare, Inc. v. Food & Prua Admin. , C.A. No. 90-1025 
(P.P.C. Jan. 4, 1991) (where a different judge of the same 
court relied on Pismukes in ruling that the agency hacl 
satisfied its obligations under the FOIA by releasing the 
requested records in microfiche form rather than in hard copy 
form) . 

Another development undercutting continued reliance on 
Pismukes is the clear intent of the relevant Congressional 
committees to overturn it reflected in the legislation 
reauthorizing the Paperwork Act. Sftfir e.g. , H. Rep. No. 927, 
101st Cong., 2d Sess. 26 n.25 (1990). The information 
dissemination provisions of the legislation commanded broad 
bicameral support. The legislation passed the House but 
stalled in the Senate because of opposition to other 
provisions. See 48 Cong. Q. 3699 (Nov. 3, 1990), iij. at 
1130-35 (April 14, 1990). 
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Most fundamentally, as pointed out by a split Michigan 
Supreme Court, the rationale for refusing electronic copies of 
public records is itself bankrupt and could lead to absurd 
results : 

Following that rationale would encourage a public body 
to meet its FOIA requests with the response that the 
actual public document or "writing" cannot be copied, 
but the agency will gladly produce the same 
"information" in a "less intrusive" form such as a 
foreign language, Morse Code, or hieroglyphics .W 

^ Thus, some state legislatures have enacted laws 
designed to accommodate the multi-media needs of "users" of 
public information. Marylend, for example, grants requesters 
the right to a "copy" or a "printout" of public records, 51/ 
which are defined as including "computerized record[s]," 
-recording[s]," or "tape[s3 . "i^/ if the record custodian 
does not have facilities to make a copy or printout, requesters 
may have access to records to meke a copy or printout using the 
requester's equipment .52/ 

Other states accomplish their desired goal by 
establishing user fee guidelines. Oklahoma, for example, which 
provides for "mechanical reproduction" as well as "copying" /of 
records, and defines records as including "computer tapel 
disk, and record, "ii^ prohibits charges "for purposes of ( 
discouraging requesters for information or as obstacles to 
disclosure of requested information. "51/ I 



Kestenbaum/ siiEra note 39, 327 N.w.2d at 802. 
51/ Md. state Gov't Code Ann. § 10-620 (1984). 

Id. at S 10-611. 
51/ Id. at S 10-620. 

51/ Okla. Stat. Ann. tit. 51, S 24A.5 (West Supp. 1990). 
Id. at S 24A.2. 

^^r^^ ^ 24A.5.3. fifift ilfift Ga . Code § 50-18-71 (Supp. 

1990) (requiring agencies to "utilize the most economical means 
available for providing copies of public records"); s.C. Code 
Ann. S 30-5-30(b) (Supp. 1990) (requiring that records "be 
furnished at the lowest possible cost" and that they be 
provided in a form that is convenient for the requester "if it 
IS equally convenient for [the agency] to provide the records 
in such form") . 
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D. Equal and Timelv Access 

Information held by a government entity should be 
available to all persons on an equal and timely 
basis in all reproducible media used by the 
government entity to store or distribute the 
information. 

As the Virginia Supreme Court observed about its own 
FOIA statute, public access statutes are; considered 
-straightforward device [s] for the release to citizens of 
information created with tax dollars. By treating public 
records as belonging to the public, rather than to the 
government, and by providing such records in a way that 
facilitates rather than hinders their use, government entities 
truly advance the goals of public disclosure laws. 

Agencies, for example, should not stand in judgment of 
a person's right to public documents on the basis of the use to 
which he or she plans on making of them. Such discretion 
allows agencies to use public information to barter or engage 
in favoritism. Nevertheless, some agencies have tried to deny 
a requester access to public information if the requester's 
purpose is commercial in nature. A citizen's right to 
public information should not hinge on whether the citizen's 
efforts to obtain the information are motivated by profit or by 
purely "private" reasons. Once it is demonstrated that records 
are "public" in nature and are not otherwise protected from 
disclosure, a citizen's right of access should be 
absolute. Sfi/ Indeed, as discussed above, that right is 



52/ Associateri Tax Service , supra note 35. 372 S.E.2d at 
629. 

jSfifi. e.g. , Techniscan v. Passaic Vallev Water , 218 N.J. 
Super. 226, 527 A. 2d 490, 491 <N.J. Super. Ct. App. Div. 1987), 
iffvd/ 113 N.J. 233, 549 A. 2d 1249 (1988) (reversing agency's 
denial of access to public records because of requester's 
pecuniary motive) . 

Sa/ i^., 527 A. 2d at 492. Accord Associated Tax Service , 
supra note 35, 372 S.E.2d at 628-29 (allowing the government to 
challenge a citizen's motivation "would turn the Act into a 
battleground for litigation;" purpose or motivation behind 
request for public information if irrelevant to a citizen's 
right to records under state FOIA); Title Research Corp. v, 
RailSCll/ 450 So. 2d 933 (La. 1984) (agency may not deny access to 
public records simply because requester intends to use 

[Footnote continued on following page] 
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enhanced when access policy encourages the development of a 
diversity of information sources. 

As a split Michigan Supreme Court observed, such equal 
access is the best protection against political favoritism and 
other governmental abuse of public records: 

CPlolitical favoritism might well occur if the state 
is free to distribute useful political materials with 
unfettered discretion. . . . [Ulnder the correct 
interpretation of the act, the potential for such 
abuse is eliminated because the requested "public 
record" must be made available to all persons 
equally.^/ 

Moreover/ unequal access is constitutionally 
prohibited. The U.S. Constitution and the constitutions of the 
states require governments to carry out their duties in a 
nondiscriminatory manner. It is well established, for example, 
that the guiding principle of the equal protection clause of 
the U.S Constitution is that people who are alike should be 
treated alike. -hI/ 

Leai-Tec h. Inc. v. Keioer^ l/ illustrates how 
constitutional values come into play in the dissemination of 
public documents. There, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit took a dim view of a state statute that 
discriminated in the dissemination of public information. The 
statute denied the sale of publicly available services from a 
state-owned computerized data base to entities offering 
competing electronic information retrieval systems. The 
state-owned data base contained the full text of legislation 
and other related information. 



[Footnote continued] 

requested information for commercial purpose); Hoffman v. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Gami ng Common . 455 A. 2d 731, 733 
(Pa. Commw. Ct. 1983) (agency may not deny profit-motivated 
requester access to public information; a citizen's right to 
examine public records does not depend upon any other "right, 
privilege, or immunity" but rather on "whether the documents 
are within the framework of public records"). 

Kestenbaum. SMQIA note 39, 327 N.W.2d at 802 n.32. 

e,q, / Williams v. Vermont: . 472 U.S. 14 (1985) 
(striking down tax scheme favoring "established" state 
residents over newer ones) . 

766 F.2d 728 (2d Cir. 1985). 
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Legi-Tech, a competitor of the state-owned service, 
argued that the law was unconstitutional. The state defended 
the law as a reasonable protection of the state's "natural 
monopoly" on computer-supplied legislative information. The 
state was concerned that resale by Legi-Tech would undercut the 
profitability of its business. 

Besides viewing the state's actions as an exercise of 
censorship, the court was repelled by the effort at "denCying] 
to Legi-Tech the very access to information offered to the 
general public . "•fi^'^ Finding that Legi-Tech had a right of 
access to the data base's information, the court of appeals 
remanded the case to the lower court for a determination of 
several factual issues. A settlement was subsequently reached 
whereby the state commission provides Legi-Tech with access to 
the information at a negotiated price. 

Another settlement, this one involving the frequency 
and format in which a federal agency disseminated public 
information, was reached in Journal of Commerce v> United 
States Dep't of Treasury .^/ Claiming unconstitutional 
discrimination, the plaintiff publisher had sued the U.S. 
Customs Service to enjoin the agency from providing port 
authorities with vessel import data via on-line computer access 
to Customs* Automated Manifest System CAMS';), while furnishing 
the plaintiff and other members of the public with the AMS data 
only via weekly tapes access. The settlement provides that the 
agency will furnish the public and the press with ^gjly tapes, 
which contain the same information that it provides the port 
authorities via on-line access to AMS.^'^ 

In addition to equal access, the Journal of Commerce 
case also highlights that "information, like money, has a time 
value. "•^'^ Because of this value, governments should ensure 



Id* at 734. The court also rejected the state's clai.-n 
that where a government is not constitutionally required to 
furnish certain information, then the government may 
discriminatorily deny access to that information without 
running afoul of the First Amendment. See ii. at 734-35. 

M/ C.A. No. 88-21320-CRR (D.D.C. 1988). 

£1/ Price V. Fulton C ounty Comm'n, 170 Ga. App. 736, 318 

S.E.2d 153, 156 (Ga. Ct. App. 1984) (not unlawful for agency to 
provide public information on tape to a commercial entity 
provided the agency makes tapes equally available to other 
members of the public) . 

Sfifi 1990 House Paperwork Report, s upra note 2, at 28. 
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that they provide timely access to information. "A person who 
receives information ahead of another may have an advantage. 
Information delayed can be information denied. "^2/ 

These judicial decisions underscore that as a matter 
of both law and policy, the public is best served by ready 
access to government information, that is, equal and timely 
access to public records, in this context, "equal" means 
nonexclusive and nondiscriminatory, and "timely" means without 
undue delay. 

E- MonOPQlY or Copvriaht-li ke Controls 

No person, public or private, should have 
monopoly control over information held by a 
government entity, nor should government impose 
or c 4im any copyright or other restrictions on 
the ability of citizens to use and disseminate 
such information. 

As one court of appeals has stated: "The evils 
inherent in allowing government to create a monopoly over the 
dissemination of public information in any form seem too 
obvious to require extended discussion. "m/ 

To ensure equal and timely access to public records, 
government entities must avoid arrangements that afford them qx. 
any private company or other non-governmantal entity with any 
monopoly power over the public information. The main public 
policy tenet here is that public information should be 
disseminated to all. The mere fact that an agency creates or 
collects the information is no basis for it to grant itself or 
any other person a franchise over public information. No 
agency should be able to give itself or any other user or class 
of users an unfair advantage in the access to (or dissemination 
of) public information. 

As one official of 0MB' s Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs observed: 

It happens so often that the government is in a 
monopolistic position with respect tc information 
resources. . . . The least that the government can do 
[to have marketplace forces operate with regard to the 
dissemination of public data] is to assure that when 
the information is disseminated, it is done in a fair 



£2/ Id. 

Leo i -Tech. note 62, 766 F.2d at 722. 
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and equitable manner so that everyone in the 
marketplace has an equal chance at the information at 
the same tiroe.^^ 

An agency's use of a contractor to operate an 
information dissemination system on behalf of the agency can 
create an opportunity for monopolistic control. However, no 
monopoly control problems will arise if the contractor — in 
acting as the agency's proxy — abides by the same legal and 
public policy requirements that govern the agency's actions. 
In other words, a contractor may operate an information 
dissemination system on behalf of the government if the 
contractor disseminates information to the public on the same 
terms that the government would if the government operated the 
system itself. 

To this end, an agency should take all appropriate 
steps to preclude the contractor from gaining an unfair 
advantage over others in its non-governmental use or 
dissemination of the data. As a congressional cotnraittee 
recently noted: 

No agency contractor may be permitted [1] to make 
use of information — other than for legitimate agency 
purposes — before the information is made available 
to other public users Eor] .... [2] to discriminate 
among public users or [3] to deny, delay, or otherwise 
limit access or charge higher prices to users who may 
be competitors with the contractor in the commercial 
marketplace for agency information. 

The U.S. Congress already has incorporated these 
prohibitions into federal law when authorizing public funds for 
the development of information dissemination systems, for 
example, at the Securities and Exchange Commission and at the 
Federal Maritime Commission.^/ 



1986 House Policy Report, supra note 10, at 61 n.297 
(quoting an article by J.T. Sprehe) . 

1990 House Paperwork Report, su2Jta note 2, at 51. 

21/ Sfift^ Federal Maritime Commission Authorization, Fiscal 
1990, Pub. L. No. 101-97, S 2(a), 103 Stat. 601 (1989) 
(Automated Tariff Filing and Information System ("ATFI*)); 
Securities and Exchange Commission Authorization Act of 1987, 
Pub. L. No. 100-181, S 1# 101 Stat. 1249, 1251 (1987) 
(Electronic Data Gathering, Analysis, and Retrieval). 
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Also in furtherance of the public policy goal of 
ensuring the widest dissemination of. public information, 
governmental entities should not be free to restrict or 
regulate the use, resale, or redissemination of public 
information by the public. Government information is both a 
public good and an unregulated commodity. If an agency can 
disclose a government document because its contents pose no 
threat to government security, or to reasonable personal 
privacy or confidential business expectations, then no 
legitimate governmental purpose is served by permitting the 
agency to limit the public's use of that public information. 

Courts, for example, have almost uniformly held that 
certain types of information are beyond any government control, 
be it federal, state, or local. Thus, they have rejected 
attempts at restricting the use of information contained in 
court decisions, statutes or regulations, 21/ and 
legislative materials .24./ 

Copyright is the standard device by which creators of 
information enjoy the exclusive right to control the use of 
their work. While the first explicit prohibition against 
copyright of federal government information dates back to 1895, 
it was generally recognized before then that copyrighting of 
government materials was improper. 25/ There had been no 
statute on the subject prior to 1895 • 'because none was 



£e£ Wheaton v. Peters . 33 U.S. (8 Pet.) 591 (1831) 
(denying reporters of Supreme Court decisions copyright on the 
opinions); Nash v. Lathrop . 142 Mass. 29, 35 (1886) ("ail 
should have free access to the opinions, and ... it is 
against sound public policy to prevent this"). 



Sfifi/ e.g. 
Technnl oQv, Inc. 



^. . 628 F.2d 730 (Is 

be prohibited from copying the off 
developed building code that had b 
agency after it had been adopted a 
H arrison Co. . 548 F. Supp. 110, 11 
per stipulation. 559 F. Supp. 37 ( 
free access to state laws, unhampe 
whether that claim be made by an i 
itself.") 



Building Officials & Code Adm. v. r.ndp 



t Cir. 1980) (public may not 
icial version of a privately 
een licensed to governmental 
s law); State of Georgia v. 
4 (N.D. Ga. 1982), vacated 
1983) ("The public must have 
red by claim of copyright, 
ndividual or the state 



SfiS/ e.g. 
Cir. 1985). 



Legj-^Tech . Inc. v. Keioer . 766 F.2d 728 (2d 



25/ Sfifi Wheaton, supra note 72; Nash , supra note 72; 1986 
House Policy Report, supra note 10, at 24 n.91. 
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necessary. •"^'^ Today, section 105 of the Copyright Act 
expressly bars the federal government from copyrighting its 
works. 22/ 

However, even in the absence of statutory 
restrictions, the U.S. Constitution restricts federal or state 
governments from exercising copyright-like controls over public 
information. As the leading copyright treatise states: 



[01 n a constitutional level any statute which 
purported to prohibit the reproduction or distribution 
of governmental documents by reason of the 
Government's property interest in the ideas or 
expression con*-ained therein arguably would run afoul 
of the First Amendment guarantees of freedom of speech 



Furthermore, to the extent that many public documents consist 
of collections of facts* both the First Amendment and the 



16/ Id. (citation omitted) . 

77/ Sfig 17 U.S.C. S 105 (1988). The 1976 Copyright Act does 
appear to contemplate copyright claims by state governments, 
subject, of course, to constitutional limitations. Sfifi aiaa 
Kidwell Essay, supra note 22, at 1029-29 (emphasis supplied): 

Some would argue that since nearly everyone agrees that 
status as a public record does not destroy third-party 
copyrights, there is no reason to believe that state 
[FOIA] statutes should be read to destroy governmental 
copyright claims either. . . . [One possible counter to 
this argument is] that most open records statutes were 
written with little regard for the problem of third-party 
proprietary rights. Therefore, inferences from the 
preservation of third-party proprietary rights are 
unjustified. It was probably assumed that the vast 
majority of records subject to the open records laws 
would be governmentally authored, lawmakers did not 
contemplate . . . thaf, these t^dinus compilations Qt 
government information could become commercially 
valuable . 

la/ 1 Himmer o n CQpyrioht S 5.06[B] (1985). 



and press .2^^ 
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Again, the U,S, Congress already has begun 
incorporating these prohibitions into federal law when 
authorizing the use of public funds for the development of 
information dissemination systems. 

Because such controls go against sound public policy 
and may run afoul of state constitutions and of the U.S. 
Constitution, state policy makers should not impose 
copyright-like controls over public information. 

Vser Fees; — Marginal Cost of nissemination 

Government should encourage the widest possible 
dissemination of public information by making it 
available at a price not to exceed the marginal 
cost of dissemination. 

Common sense dictates that the lower the price that 
government charges for access to its records, the more people 
will be able to use public information. On the other hand, 
when It conditions the release of information upon the payment 
o£ a fee determined by the market value of that information, 
government exercises copyright-like control over public 
information. 

•1 discussed above, copyright is the mechanism 

avaiiaDie to creators of information to prevent others from 
using or reselling their work. These restrictions make 
information appear in scarce supply, thereby increasing its 
value. Copyright thus permits information to be sold at a 
price that reflects the information's value rather than just 
the cost of its reproduction. fl^/ 

Because as a matter of both law and public policy 
governments should disclaim any ability to copyright their own 
information, they should also disclaim any right to include the 
value of the information to the recipient when establishing a 
user fee for that information. The government should not make 
a profit by selling to its citizens public information 
collected and compiled at taxpayer expense, nor should it 
impose excessive cost barriers to the development of new 
information products and services based on public information. 



Sfifi/ Federal Maritime Commission Authorization, 

(ATFI) ^* 101-92, S 2(c), 103 Stat. 601 (1989) 

Sfifi 1986 House Policy Report^ JLuJuti note 10, at 24-25. 
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like Mississippi have adopted an approach similar to the 
federal approach. M/ 

South Carolina, on the other hand, limits fees to "the 
actual cost of searching for or making copies, ^t)ut fees may 
not be charged for examining and reviewing "to determine if 

: . documents are subject to disclosure. -A^^ Similarly, 
Florida limits its fees to the actual cost of copying, 
including "materials and supplies" but excluding labor costs, 
or overhead costs. "^'^ 

By comparison, Tetas agencies may recover "all costs 
related to reproducing the record, including cost of material, 
Hbor? and overhead, -11/ vhile Idaho permits a higher fee for 
copies of public records in nonpaper formats.-^ 

Many jurisdictions also provide for waiver of all or 
part of user fees where disclosure of the information is in the 
•public interest. "5^/ 



M/ SM Miss, code Ann. S 25-61-7 (fees must be "reasonably 
calculated to reimburse [an agency] for, and in no case to 
exceed, the actual cost of searching, reviewing, and/or 
duplicating and, if applicable, mailing c??^^^ P^^^^^^^v 
records-); al£a Boherts v. Ifi is r ^i fi5iPPi l^fP^M i^^n PagtY > 
465 So. 2d 1050 (Miss. 1985) (agency may not charge more than 
its actual costs for providing licensed driver lists to 
political organizers). 

fil/ S.C. Code Ann. S 30-5-30(b). 

W Fla. Stat. Ann. S 119.07(l)(a> (West Supp. 1990). Sfifi 
also 87-1 Op. Atfy Gen. Fla. 1 (1987) (agency may not charge a 
feTgreater than the cost of copying as a way of recouping 
costs associated with creating government computer programs). 

Tex. Rev. Civ. Stat. Ann. art. 6252-17a, S 9' 

aZ/ Sfifi Idaho code § 9-338(85 (fee may equal the "direct cost 
of copying- plus -[tlhe standav-d cost, if fny, for selling the 
same information in the form of a publication ) . 

il/ See, e^, 5 U.S.C. 3 552(a) (4) (A) (ii) (II) ; Conn. Gen. 
Stat. Sllltisupp. 1990); MO. Rev. Stat. S 610.026; S.C. Code 
Ann. S 30-5-30(b). 
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The Informatioii Industry Association (HA) is a Washington, D.C-based trade 
awociation n^rescnti^ over 650 leading companies involved in the creation. 
d^Jtmooandw TheHAandlts 
member woric closely with policy ofricUls. interest gitxjps, Ubrarians and o^her 
frJfSSlSn^^ 2^ shape information policies and laws^it\rill benefit both citiz^ 
^«.^^^^ffV ^^^^ ^ ^ information industry ans 

govmment information policy, protection of intellectual property, priva<^ and 
fi^r^ ^formation issues, telecommunications deregulation i5 devSopm«it of 
U« taformation infrastnjcture. For further information on. ti^ -a, contact the 
President of the Association. David C. Fullarton, at: ^ 

Information bviustry Association 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Suite SOO 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

Telephone (202/639-8262) 
FAX (202/638-4403) 



PIPER VfARBITpY 



This paper has been prepared for the Information Industry Assocation by Ronald L. 
Sr^e^ ^^J^^ W Civldanes of the Washin£ton. D.C. Uw firm Piper at Sry: 
kfr! Pl^af ^£»«5^t^ve Counsel to the HA. For further Information, contact 



Piper & Marbury 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 

Telephone (202/861-3969) 



C. PETER TRACY, PRESIDEriT, MICROPATENT 
Statenen-t of 
Peter Tracy 
President 

on the behalf of 
MicroPatent 

for the record of the 

Subcommittee on Government Information, Justice, and Agriculture 
Committe on Government Operations 

February 19, 1992 

MicroPatent, located in New Haven, Connecticut, is a leading 
publisher of patent information on CD-ROM. We provide monthly 
updates of patent abstracts and full text of patents, and weekly 
delivery of facsimile images of complete patents to a broad 
section of the public, including corporate researchers, academia, 
legal patent specialists and the small inventor who works out of 
a basement workshop. 

In 1989, using the Full Text File available from the US Patent 
and Trademark Office, we introduced the first commercially pro- 
duced patent database on CD-ROM. This database. Automated Patent 
Searching (APS), a basic search and current awareness tool for US 
Patents, containing abstract and selected front-page information 
brings up-to-date patent information to thousands of users every 
month. 

In 1991, using the Patent Image File available from the US PTC, 
we began publishing Patentlmages , a CD-ROM product with complete 
facsimile of approximately 1,000 patents on each disc. Patent- 
Imaaes provides document delivery of US Patents two weeks after 
their date of issue. For the first time the public had access to 
Patents in a new format which allowed more efficient and timely 
delivery of higher quality patent copies. 

In 1992 we are continuing to provide patent information for the 
public with Chemical Patentlmages, a patent database on CD-ROM 
which provides access to every US Patent in the chemical section 
of the Official Gazette for the past 17 years. 
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It is unnecessary for the government to replicate products which 
are already available from the private sector. Not only does 
this competition with industry waste taxpayers' money, but it 
threatens a healthy existing private industry. Government in- 
volvement in product creation ^Iso incurs the risk that political 
pressures may result in products that meet particular needs, but 
not those of the general public. The private sector is able to 
purchase Federal information to create products more efficiently 
and at a lesser cost that are tailored to the needs of the pub- 
lic. 

It is appropriate and efficient for the government to provide the 
wealth of information available which facilitates the development 
of product and creation of innovative formats by private indus- 
try. 
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Appendix 2.— Article From the Wall Street Journal, January 2, 
1991, Entitled ''A U.S. Report Spurs Community Action by 
Revealing Polluter" 



Right to Know 



A U.S. Report Spurs 
Community Action 
iy Revealing Polluters 

Northfield, Minn ., and Others 
Are Shocked to Discover 
Who's Discharging What 

ButDotheNumbersMislead? 



By Randolth B. Smith 

NORTHFIELD. Mtnn.- Surrounded by 
clf ar skl«, lush famiUnd and prime tJsh- 
Int Itkn. this historic lown b fanwd u i 
ryral owls, lis mala street, where resl* 
denu heroically foUed a Unk roMiery by 
Jpsse Junes in IST£. attracts thousands oi 
tourists. Its bt«e*t todustry ts hljher edu- 
cation and lU ullcst STnokfsuck soars 
(rom the stalely Gothic campus ci Carteton 
CoUeje. NortUleld s motto: "Cows, Col- 
teges and Contentment" 

But over the past 16 months, things 
have changed 90 much that aji art supply 
store cn the town's main ctteel displayed a 
nv-e-foct papter mache dead cow with Its 
feet In the air and a itfn: "Cows. Ccllete* 
and Carcinoceos." 

Wliat happened? The uproar here was 
the result <A a massive lovenunent 
dau base called the Toxlct Belewe Inven- 
tory. The duH-ioundlnf report ts ralstnr 
Cain In communities throufhout the U.S. 
for a simple reason; For the first time, the 
(ovemment is leDlnt local communlUes 
who's causinc polIudOD in their nelfhbor- 
boods-and communities are shocked. 
No TeUtite Sltns 

Here, for Instance, residents never sus- 
pected Sheldah) Inc.. a maker ol flexible 
electronic circuits for automobiles and 
computers. The clean, hith-teeh plant pro- 
duces no telltale smoke or odors. '1A> »!■ 
viy% thoutht Of Sheldahl as a sood neigh- 
bor." says Joan Wolf, a poet atxl editor of 
a Uterar>> maeulne. But then a newspaper 
* reported thai Sheldahl. the town's larrest 
' employer, was polluttnf the air «1th nearly 
400 tons a year ol methylene chloride, a 
widely used solvent clasained as a 'proba 
ble human carcinocen" althoufh Its emls 
skin Into the air is unrefulated. To defuse 
controversy. Sheldahl immediately vohin- 
teered to reduce the emlsrtons JOTr by 
IW. but the taaue has sptM the commu- 
alty. 

In itt). the federal foverrunent benn 
dlsctosmc t^e staitermc quantity of toxic 
chemicalt diacbaried annually from 20.000 
plants acrou the natvin. The Toxics Re- 
leaie Inventory lists plant by-plant emts- 
ttons of 320 cbemlcah believed to cause se 
rkhit heatUi eflecis- a toul of nearly i bU' 
lion pounds of emtmont. moatty kfal or 
impiy unrefulated. The report telb local 
citizens what potions, the nelfhborhood fac- 
tory If puitlnf out. Warn much and whether 
they're po)lullf« the air. water or land. 
The fovemment alto reports what chemi- 
cals are belnc stored and whether any 
sptlit have occurred. 



Slc&iDcaiit Impact 

The Information b disclosed under the 
Emerjency Plannlnf and Community 
RifM-to-Know Act. adopted m 1966 after 
the Bhopal disaster In India. 'The law em- 
po*-ers citizens to acL" says Charles 
ElWns, a top Environmental Protection 
Ajency odldal. "You don t have to be a 
tovemment expert to ask touth questlorts. 
such as why a plant pollutes twice as much 
as competltoa In the s-'jne industry." 

The first two annual reports on Indus- 
try's toxic emissions have had slenificant 
Impact. Doiens of Fortune SCO companies 
have announced voluntary reductions 
Monsanto Corp.. to/ example, has already 
reduced loxk air emissions 39<« since 135T 
and expects to meet Its foal of 9(r« by 
1992. Dow Chemical Co. plans to reduce 
overall emissions VTr by i»s. Du Port Co 
pledies to cut air emissions t/tTf by 1993 
and cancer-causlnr components vr* by 
2000. Chemical Manufacturers Association 
spokesman Owpn Kean explains 'The 
public Increaslntly measures companies 
by their (emissions i numbers and whit 
they are dolnf about them." 

In CallfomU's Silicon Valley, 2.000 pro- 
testers i.jrched afelRSt an International 
Business Machines Corp. plant revealed tn 
1963 as the stale's worst emitter of o^on^ 
destroylnc chlorinated fluorocarbons. 
Rl(ht-to-know was a 'significant factor" In 
IBM's decision to eliminate CFCs at all 
plants by end of 1993. a spokesman says. 
A Safer Ndchbortiood 

Residents o( SprlnffTekl, Mass.. used 
the law to And out what dancers lurked in 
plants and warehouses adjacent to their 
homes. Companies had lo "Justify why 
they were ttstof dancerous chemicals." 
uys James Controvtch. Sprinfffeld's 
emercency preparedness director Mon- 
santo, for example, agreed to move 1.000 
drums of resins contalninc Tiaminable sol- 
vents from a public warehouw to safer 
storafe at its Springfield plant. Some com- 
panies eliminated extreme haiards, such 
as cyanide, and others corrected dancer 
ous coodlttom. "The nelthborhood 1$ defi- 
nitely safer." says the East Sprtnffleld 
Keifhborhood Council's Kathleen Brown. 

RlCht-to-know also nnerated public 
».>pport for toucher taws. The report 
showed that air emissions, accountlnc for 
nearly MO of all dtcharces. are "basi 
calty uncontrolled." says the EPA's .Mr. 
Elkins. In October. Cmic^ss closed the 
loophole by mandailnc strict controls for 
1t9 toxic chemicals under the revised 
Clean Air Act. fn Louisiana, a state that 
resisted even minimal reculation. right to- 
know prompted publK out race and lepsta 
live action: In ISII. It adopted lis finl 
Plfnar Turn lo Paot A8, ColMmn t 
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Right to Know: Massive Government Report Spurs | 
Local Action by Revealing Polluters for the First Time i 



ConUnued From First Pagt 
comprehensive liw aimed at cuttinj air 
emissions In half by 1995. 

A Massachusetts advocacy group used 
the Iflfomiatlon lo show that even the 
sute's computer Industnes, conskJered rel- 
atively clean, were major polluters. Mas- 
sachusetts Public Interest Research Group 
led a campaign that resulted In the na- 
tion's strongest toxics use-reduction law. 
designed to cut chemical wastes 50% by 
l«7. Rlgtii-to-bww "created awareness of 
a real problem that had to be addressed," 
says John Gould, prestdent o( Associated 
Industries of Mauachuaetti. 

In Massachusetts. Monsanto and Po- 
UroW Corp. have been pilloried ror the 
sheer size of their discharges. PolaroM, for 
Instance, has state permits allowing it to 
send waste to a sewage treatment plant, 
which In turn dumps treated waste Into 
Boston Harbor. Although the company in- 
sists this Is safe. It faces growing public 
pressure to eliminate waste. Says a Po- 
laroid official: "We could have a very 
good compliance record and still be ac* 
cused of being the No. 1 polluter" of Bos- 
ton Harbor. Polaroid pledged to reduce 
toxics usage and waste by 10% a year for 
five year^ The company exceeded its goal 
in 1989. the first year, partly by elimlnat- 
inc mercury In film pack bttterles. 

Some companies say emissions figures 
can be misleading. Hoffnunn-La Roche 
inc.'s Nulley. N J., pharmaceuticals plant, 
for example, ranked among the stale's lop 
five polluters In reports released in 1969. 
But environmental groups failed lo note 
that nearly three-quarters of the waste was 
sent to a sewage treatment plant and con- 
verted to harmless carbon dioxide and wi- 
ler. the company says. ■You can't Just 
look at emissions totals to measure risks." 
says Jack Kace. an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 

In any event, the numbers don t ansu er 
the most basic and troubling questions: 
Are ih««^ emissions a health threat and. If 
so. lo whom? Those were the questions 
that residents here began asking -and 
searching for the answers. 

A Shocking Report 

The flap here started In June 1989. al- 
though Ii took more than the government's 
report alone to sound the alarm. The 
Toxjcs Release Inventory Itself is so thick 
and obscure that It's difficult to compare 
Oanis or Industry without a computer. 
Moreover, the report gives no Indkrallon of 
health risks. So en\1ronmenul groups like 
the Natural Resources Defense Council 
pore through the data and release their 
findings. In 1983. the council listed the na- 
tloft's biggest emitters of 11 known or prob- 
able cancer -causing chemicals- and Shel- 



dahl was ranked 45. That was picked up by 
»1re services and published by the Minne- 
apolis Star-Tribune, which Is where the 
people of Northfleld. population U.OOO, first 
saw the news. 

They were amaxed Sheldahl had been 
sending methylene chloride into the air for 
more than 25 years, but no one outside 
the plant knew it. Susan Lloyd, a special 
education teacher, tried to figure out what 
U meant She called a doien public offi- 
cials to no avail, but she did glean crucial 
Information: The stale was about to renew 
Sheldahl's flv^year emissions permit, 
which Imposed no controls on meth>1ene 
chloride. Otlzens could demand a public 
hearing. She and friends collected 300 sig- 
natures on a petition forcing the sute to 
delay the permit. 

Sheldahl hoped to blunt the Issue. A 
week after the news broke, the company 
unveiled a dramatic plan to reduce methy- 
lene Chloride usage 90*3; by 1993. Sheldahl 
would gradually switch to flammable sol- 
vents that dont cause cancer A spokes- 
man. Mark Ester, says the right-to-know 
rtport was "a factor, but not the only rea- 
son' for proposing the reduction plan. Bev- 
erly Brumbcugh. a vice president, says it 
"was not a driving factor at all We felt for 
some time that all emlsslcHis needed to be 
reduced." He points out that Sheldahl had 
been working to redixe methylene chloride 
emissions since 1968 and had already in- 
stalled a SI mUllon Inclnermtor. 
•NO SIpUflcant Risk* 

To allay any fears. Sheldahl organlied a 
plant tour for city officials and residents. 
Company officials proudly committed to 
reduce annual emissions from 400 tons to 
40 tons In only three years and eliminate 
them by 2000. They assured residents that 
methylene chloride posed "no significant 
risk." 

The plant tour backfired. Jacob Freeze, 
an artist-tumed-actlvlst, was furious He 
knew the federal government had identi- 
fied methylene chloride as a probable car- 
cinogen in J983. He accused the company 
of keeping the pollution a secret and fall- 
ing to warn the community. Recalls Ms. 
Uoyd. the teacher. "The Impression was 
thai Sheldahl was trying to cover up." 

Sheldahl officials say the company has 
already spent nearly SS million to phase 
out Ihe solvent and can't afford expensive 
recovery equipment to stop emissions In 
the Interim. James Donaghy. president 
and chtef operating officer, says Sheldahl 
is moving "as quickly as we know how" 
without losing customer, "We are trying 
to balance all our constituencies," he 
says. 

Residents quickly formed an organiza- 
tion. Clean Air Northfleld. to investigate 



the health threat. Faculty at Carleton and 
St. Olal College provided technical help. 

The town became divided. Hcmemaker I 
Sueanne Johansen points to the lush ex- 
panse of green grass between SheWahl and 
the trailer park where she lives. "Our chil- 
dren play out there." she says. "Sheldahl 
tells us there are 'acceptable levels' of that 
stuff. Who are they kidding?" Yet her 
next-door neighbor. Patricia Srsen, has 
complete faith In Sheldahl. where she has 
worked i7 years as a data clert. "It's the 
college professors blowing things out of 
proportion," she says. "Thry think manu- 
facturing is a dirty word." 
UiKisy Worken 

Mr. Freeze campaigned for zero emis- 
sions by picketing, staging a sit-in and ' 
even secretly taking pictures on the plant's 
roof. His threats to "shut down the plant" 
alienated many of Sheldahl's 650 plant 
workers, who were already Jllttr>- about 
Job security. The workers wanted methy- 
lene chloride eliminated, but on a "reason- - 
able" schedule that would protect "Jobs 
and money." says Robin Kniger. a plant 
steward for the Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile workers Union. 

The union also feared that recovering 
the solvent Inside the plant would Increase ' 
exposure risks and perpetuate lu use. Af- " 
ter threatening: a strike, the union won the 
right to enforce Sheldahl's Vfh use-reduc- - 
Uon plan through Its labor contract 

Joining forces, the union and activists 
pressured the state for tougher regulation. 
AS a result, for the nrst time, the state 
required an existing plant to reduce cancer 
risks bekrw a strict threshold. SheMahl. 
which has already reduced methylene 
chloride emissions by nearly two-thirds, ' 
would have to cut them 93«*f by lj« under 
the state's proposed emissions permit If 
citizens hadnt gotten involved through 
right to-know. "there wouldn't be any re- 
strictions In the permit." says Lisa Thor- 
vig. the Minnesota Pollution Control 
Agency s air compliance chief. 

Some Northfleld residents aren l satis- 
fied. Clean Air Northfleld is lobbying the 
state to mandate faster reductions and 
zero emissions in 1995. Sheldahl says that 
Just Isn't possible. Further sklnnlshes are 
likely before the final decision on the per- 
mit later this year. 

Whatever the outcome, though, remark- ' 
able progress has already been made In re- 
ducing methylene chloride risks for rest- 
dents and workers alike, says Michael 
Pemrick. a Sheldahl maintenance worker. 
He says right-to-know provided the cau- 
lyst. "Once the community got Involved." 
he says, "there was tremendous pressure 
on Sheldahl to work much more expedi- 
ently to reduce the risks." 
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Appendix 3,— Working Notes (July-August 1991 and 
September-October 1991) 



Working Notes 

ON COMMUNITY RIGHT-TO-KNOW 




luly-Au£ust 1991 



X WORKI NG PAPER ON OUR R I G H T ■ TO ■ K N O W ABOUT TOXIC POLLUTION 

Right-To-Know More Bill Introduced 



Ob My n. CoaVMHM SikcnU (D-MN) 
Mow Act <rf 1991 (HA. 2M0). TM« Wi^- 

iioMi activity on conoMaity ligM to koow 
MMc pMMte of ibe Eowftcocy FbMuac wd 
Coomwity to Kaow Act cf 1996. 

IV yiepoMi n^wli ctn««t "Toxki 
RekMe lavtotor/* (TRI) reporbiit mpnit>- 
BMOttfiylAAMlri*) toxic caiiRoa*. Cumot 
TRI Ma R • vtluabk uwccor MvooojaeD- 
tri iaforaMioa. but iwJuik o«ty M MtifflMid 
$%ofaUio]ciccmiuMMi. 

b ooOioc. tbe CcoaMBity Rt|bt to Kdow 

MofcActviU: 

• cxpwid ibe ii<t o( riibl to koow ckflDkak; 

• ibeicopc ofcovMvd facilitMc: 

• kiiliMe Ttpoctiaf «• cWial MM iMl 

poducttoo; 



• nqulit f adlitiM 10 pfaB bow to radwc louc 
dwoucal IMC 

OteprovMoMwill: require nportofc* 
peak ttiMM rM»; ckm > iooptete tfiM 
ciMDpti ofT'titt recycbof : f«*liib pw» and 
txrtektl ^^unfT prpirm H-l — r- rrr 
ivducnoe; aad. HMdy wiyt to i«pov« 



IMaffxritmUM 

ittfofau6oB bM* oa cbMucal UK attd 




Ghcmkailf MKl FadbUct Added 
IV pmpOMl adik moiv teo SOO d 



fBVteotMMMa) tawi io*t cwTMt ri^ to kaow 



Om W«» Act. *• S«f « MiUat WMK 
Act. r«l«»l pMticide hm, arf hMM «f 
c»Lhi:iyw ■■JwproducttvUoKht. 

Mm* Mi for iMW oMab >■ 
VfioM for tVD i«Mo«. Rm. A* 
Mom itti to pMc knM Mri 



tacatutvi polKjtxM iKvcatiOD profTim. 
CVabcal UM <hto k wraM to tbiftiat 
b(ha«iAl dKii)0»-Bik)D( Crea «Bd of Iht 
pipe {io0lr>fc to of *c fipc ittductioat ia 
tnic cb t ttki lMM. U«fifcc«aJtdoM 
rwJttdioa UidalivM. Mch « EPA'slodurtcial 
Toxta Pwj*ct (Of ^V50IIO^«n. PKV" 
b«Md o« cteM wt Mi CM ooMiMtady 
prevMf loiteKkiiM vAoal ihi/iiac liAs 

MdlVMVilC*- 



PlMiilag for ftmntlM 

TV biS ficUMii to «tw up plai to 

ndinctekuMof toticcVMicalL TbeptaM 
■Mt teMi l«D iad fiv« yw tp*l> 




AAv five y«n, A >■ n^oriiid to •« 
■Mhm pafoKMBot Untodi for aiictiri 
IVif Mil— bM><o>M 
tcfMbiHi'BI HiitoMyo— 



kOiMoalaHBl ili.MbiBywRrtM 
mppctti n Mitw iii i 



■^ f —Bi «a| w M it w t w wi t iii U li i 
oiipnUMiti AyMftfMvmvilbi^ 



OMgraalonl ActfM 

TVpicpoiriiiitriaayiww tfi i i i l i t iKi 

of M iMMt. aod oAm dMottid. 
oppOiMOQ tfMt ttvfiMid Mioc oo***''^*^ 
ofMRV|fitioKBOwAcilBl9t5. (K«yTM 
provicioei piiMd by a oat voti 212* 
211, oo D*:c&ber la 1915.) OppOMOto 
ckimad thil ooounwkMi wotdd V ow- 
wbdmed Witt iufomitioa, nail baioiii w 
devistatod, family fmc Mtroyvd and 
ioduMry bMst wi* fiMciil burfeoi, Moag 

Id lecxst fioor ttMMMM, GoapMBMi 
Sikonb iUtid dMC 

"Tbey mmI il wm mtcal. Tbeysakl 
it would ooflt DOMy. It WM wwocfabk. 
uBfiir^uii-ABakaa. NowEPAtoHtoit - 
WiDStiMiMbfwcfiL Aadbii 
oonptaiw rcpoct My we av«| 
BtUicot of dolUn ii My PK cMmcW 
mt." 

nvy Mid M wouU co«tac — cvM 
bMn — ooamuoitiai by fiviH Met 

BMOiBfliiK iDd U 



Ttte tttnia li fiatbv. TVCbcmki] 
MuufKttim AMOciitioe raoaatSy daiaad to 
CofifKMioaal tartimoayMlaspMdlHTRI 
thi^watotoowMiMpdbttcwitt*t»- 
phioed ftaMics Mido Mtb^ MOi« Ma 



EPA sow tuppoiti t<Mnl «VB>><» 
Utt, butciiMioai thtf it iwadi M iMOorcM to 
MiM cxpMioa. aod idvocaM «tfot 
priocMic aoMOf adMl ckaMah. f acilMa 
«d typM oTdaii. 7W «tMKy Mo aaM 

{MCtHMW 

IVbiflfl 
Md Haoovvy Ad (HatAX H 
wMiMM^nMtav. AMitaMndKtkM 

po»^k» nil rnapniMaf RCKA; 

M Mw liifc chaMoM «•<, M Ma Iftifc 
orwlyAi«M.MbiM 



KwiWTii.OMMMWifcinOw^fcr a 
ifc4ioft^-aic*» «MMry HJL aMO (Sp); 
a Mt Aiat(2p): aQ it AlMMO); airf. 
MnAbk b«( Mi floor MM Ma 19tS (Cp). 
Fm «*-ifpa«Mr laMaaMa «■ a0ft/235>l 772. 
taaMpy of HJt MQ«il »Mtf*S4M. 
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"^oikmt Notts 
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Reports Using Toxics Release Inventory (TRI) Data 

Updattd July 1991 



WorUttg Group Ob 
Community R%ht To Know 



OMtoct: Paul Orum 
(202)54^9707 



l^KooofNiMfiiimorBoreitiM) lOOrejoudooMKOti wOafntdrnt 
of date fOMnUid uod«r ToKia R«kMC Invcotocy (TRI) promioot of 

(EPCRA, or SARA rnk m). 

Background: 

Coo|i«ttboUycW«teJritbnoknow. Cbcmiod coroptoiw aod the 
U^.EPAfoufhli4»io«pubbcreportiin. Portkxnof ITU p^fij w 
ooIyiooe-«4eBa«jio(2l2 2H)o«D«:. la I9t5. 

Since iu fiDiI puufe io 1916. TRI faM tpwted extractve nlmct from 
(be public piw, KjuUtoci. ktitlMoo;. and tDdustiy. Tbt TRI dtf«bMC 
i* oqw widdy wx>piied M 1 vilutbte jounx of ttvirotmeotil 
iofofn»tioa Annod for the fim time with «jm»«cc«»io«v3wm. 
W d*i». citizem « k«JiBc » Bitiowidc roovoneoi toprev«» to^ 
poDutkm Md tifofcc cavaoomailil lawt. 

The Tbxks Rdc«se Inventory: 

Theliw requirt«BuajfactuimiortporttoEPAoodje««nvi^^ 
rtlette* iod off-iiie worfcn of tome 330 toxk cb«Bi^ 
EPA BUM cocnpukme diit lafofnulioo iuio a Toxki RetcMc 
lovdjtocy- (TRI) iwlmjdccUavaihbte 10 ibc public. 71»e TRI daubai* 
ia 4k Am pjMkly acoBsibte OQ-Iiae cofluuler d 
bylr' 



LMtoCkMis: 

• MioyawuiK)rloxjcctankakMDOtoQlUn^lolcK>w^ 

• Noi nn am ifartiw rt mA fadwil f^iHtica we etaapi; 

• ABauaIf«potti^do«iDO(m<alperici«kMcniM; 

• FKtlitiesor(SMh{yvaktiiaacn*«tei 



• WB«a«JrMtfm«loff-ritefor-i«:ydiDf"«ooCitpon«!; 

• N<*<«Bp»ia«K*i«rouihtyooe»tf««oov««l facility 

• Ciank«kioiro4jcte(aiopj»«dtowaiUi)awio«i«crt^ 

- A»«ucfcai95»ofaUtowcawaMo«««t«v«^k,^i^. 

The Right to Know Mok: 

to J« 1991, Ac Ui:. G«««I Acco«tia, Oflfk.«po^ 
»%rfaUcbeinicalem^ 

On July 1 1, Ctoogreuman SikonU (D-MN) lDttod«»d «e -Community 
Rifhiio Know More Act of 1991- (HR2M0). k outfit; tbe ML 
> opandctbcliftofrifbttobiowdiasicak; 

• bn>«d«»*e»ropeofoovwadficilitie«; 

" initiate iiapoftintootowccbenikrfoie«idprod«tk« 
" cwT«itbaMriouiw»alef^jortii«miui«ffle^ 

• i«J«f««:i»i«i«toplaahiwtowd«a*«»,eofto«c^ 

Some NoUbfe Reports: 

iifwiti n lialad under NatioM] Rapoiti (INibfc lotettt Groujji). 

• PccdrtaitodiUie^)y.rt«tedal.,aae-|Vmo«i«a»hWfW»i^^ 
Toxic I\}Ihxk>fl io {StJrte};'* 

• For Btiopal dauby pfMKooqp,,y, ^ "Maawfartw^ f^Mim: A 
Swvey of Ife NMiot't Toxic PtoUuUwr 

• I^wfoimatioooochaoucaUandfaeilitiwirtcov^byTRLaae 
-DieRijhtoKBOwjJtorr:- 

- f^twA«nundoBiheBMdfarcfaafModw»a«dpKKluctiDa<tatt.aM 
Toxic Traib / jd ComqiHaQet;" 

- I^wportiic Jyzi«fltoitiomaMBk)«i«duc*o«,8ae*^^ 
Toiiic Traoda - See alw. "Vmriktevc 

' v« •kow. Appmiix XI)a^ -rta 'lUcyc^' Loofkok." 



Statc AND Local fopoKTS (Pubuc Intekst GRcm) 



CAUFORNIA- 



C&IiforiM Pubtic blarat Raae^ GrOMp 
1 147 So. Robadaoe Blvd. 1303 
Lof ABfckt^CA 90035 
(213)271-9244 



Twcfcitoi<thiUiWMiiMriiin|. 

"^ "f"! '^ '■ ^"■^ •'toxtewiaaaedafc-lirti^.^to^. 

Ito SmIUmM JUi1h»T«iic 



CUiiiaw lor a B«aar BBvta»«t 
SOlSaotwdSt^SwteaaS 
Saan«Kin»,CA M107-1431 
(415)7IMM 
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CAUFOINU (i 



Eavaofincatil HnMi Coalitk» 
l717K«tta«B(vd^flOO 
SMDMCO.CA 92101 
(6I9)23S-02II 



Silioon VtDcy Toxics Coalitioa 
7«N.F«lSu2ndFL 
$MkiM;CA 95112 
(4M)2«7-«707 




• tt iMc Y wr Mflt «i Kmw aM TMOci hi Sm DiH*. 

Apr. }990, (imm 4m^ 56^ 

TMt M E^lM DM fir MicM Vtltoy MMrtrr — iy CMifMV. 

Ant 19m, (l9t7dm),X^ 
T^it rttofrprfy ttoifAa, {iDtocype rapoct WW <M* of I 
poOukn. 



19IISNic«iVaNyTWtHli 
Tlw astljrHi ooapm 19K7 aad 19M toxk«<i«k«M 4li^ 



aORlD A 

FkMidACoosuma Action hktwoA 
4IC0 W. KMMedy Blvd. •X« 
T«ffl(».FL 33409 
(tI3) 246-1226 

IIUNOIS 

Gtizcnt for • ^tXtxt EnviioDiseDl 
407 S. Durtwm, Suilc I77!> 
Oictio. IL 60605 
(312)939 1530 



IOWA- 

Iowa of ihe Sicn* Oub 

3500 Kiofinio Blvd. 
D««Moina,tA 503U 
(5l5)277-«« 

lowi Citizen Action 
1476 Rral Av«^ Suilc 1 
low* City. U 52242 
(319)3544116 



RarMs Ttxics Pc^Mt 1MK> 

1991. (I9€6dai*i, Tlf. 
ThM voluae pcfMaii HMttyzad TRI dita 00 ickiiM of kaowi aad 



■lipectad OHctoofm to Roci^ 



T«lc Air P»imo> ill Whwte An toriy»ii ft 1»7 Tmk Mtw li»iimnf I top ti. 

Feb.J999.(J9S7^K73p. 

Ptoduced ia coojuoctioa with the Cfaicifo Utog Attodiioti. this tborouih oompilMion of TRI rcfxntt 
yickk t ffici knk « toiic MBiaaoat to Dkooit. with i focat om sir louo. 



Tmic PvlliiliMiiilfwt. 

ThtM bcM itudy outltow Momtc toxicity tad emuxioM for lowt's lop two dowe ftdlitk*. 



A Taxks UfKT T1i« InMrM Taxics P i aM— In Im. 

Ito aiq)k fia *M( Mm t«i»ttod toxic ickwK 10 W4p illurtriie tbe oe«l r 



LOUISIANA 

GncnpcAceUSA 
M36USL.hW 
WKhiaftoo.DC 20009 
(202)462-1177 

MARYUNO 

MvylKid PmMjc btaml RcMWch Grm^ 
31 10 S. Ci^w Dtoinc Hdl 
UtovmityofMMytMd 
CoDcteP«fc.MD 20742 

(301) 4S4-5<01 

Ni*Qni tmmctt Dcfeoic Oxncil 
13SONcwYoffcAyr^NW #300 
W«lua(«o«.DC 20005 

(302) 7t3-7M0 



Tntc WmU M Mwtilllv !■ tMtotoM's C 1 ii« lc t l CwrUw. 

T1»U report ooinpw *e oilio«*i h^tart coooeolretioM of TW 
ncctolitynML 



AFMknTMM^i 



Taidc Air ^rikitfMi hi Mai^^iBtf* 

Aug. Imi(l9t7^i,$lp. 

Thit Ttfon, ty WMX; Stow Ctob P i i ii imii (jMpttr, Micytoad Wwie Ceafttoa. fd A^ w i r M Uwg 
A*w>cto*o>ofli»)to«ibto> iMf iihil ii i>a iii wilnii of m Ufa 
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jHty-AMtfUf Mi 



MASSACHUSEm 

Group 

29T««ptePbc« 
Boflio«.MA 02111 
(il7}292-4«00 



Mm J9S$, (1997 tejl 5Sf. 



Ntboml Toxics CacapH<s 
ll69CoiBfnoQwe^tli Aveaue. 3rd Fbor 
Bo«loo,MA 02134 
(617)232^27 



Vr. /9IP. (1937^), 30^, 

*«c W 10 tte ptMi* of MaMckuMtti' Toxk» U« IU4«^ Act of 19«. 

i^^g '^-^--r » I'l 'T lirilUl'lllilllli lHH 

Sr?. 1999, (l997/m TW), 33^ 

Ita repoct docuMM « fMMnd bet of Fto(fw by Maiuck^^ 

of nnnt A i m K )f m % ch iwi cilt , iad oi<ii«« <y towi»d»far ifc ftf ^w. 

TIM Aim! f|«^ M T«dc DMwfM iMt BmIm NMtor. 

Ifor. 7999. 27^. 

AWiouth act iKimirilv ■ TRI report. Bm ttlyytt of Botmn HMtwr poilu^ cotrtmiwt ■ w» w<;in| 
coaHwim of iaooQcistoot diicfa«ie <kU lh» TU 
Toxio Ciidp«|b's owb tMtiaf. 



MICHIGAN 



A brief histoty of keczooe depMiOB critii k oovtnd with dktaoa the ooctrttKi^ of Micfai|«i 



dew Water Actioa/Fuod 
Eoolocy CcotaT of Aon Adxsr 
PDtG Toxic Actioo 

PubUc lolcrat RcMMicb Group io Mkhifaa 

Downriver Gii2eiw for a Safe EoviicMMt Wy iM lWi ; A ClwIci Wy D if m <iK Citr. 



3407 20* 
WyanSottcMI 4S192 
(313)281-326S 



PIRG io Michigaa (with ibe Eooloty 
Ceaterof Ana Arbor aodSien Qub) 
212 Sootb 4d) Avenue, Suite 207 
Add Ari>or. Kfl 48104 
(313}662-6S97 

Pau] Mobai. School of Nituiil Resowoes 
(Jaivcnity of Mtchi^aa 
430 EaA University 
Aa>Ai«or.MI 4S109-1115 
(3J3)763^59« 



£>cc 1999. 09«7m data}, 3Sf. 
Hits waste aufStoooipam 12 kxaloompaoics* 19t7iodl988tDX»crckiae»kidiecoote3«ofdi»po*alvi. 
loXKa-UKrwluctiOL Of aote aic altanptt to okttM iMmd Wiwd MMuaeiM &o« torn conpn^ 

ChMiktl Exy«sw« Dwvnrim; Pratms PnMm. 

ThU dtiwu* aoalysU update a [nviouK report (Mc akn^ 
poleotial ia^Mcts of toxic chanical UM and txpoMK. 

Out ■( Cattrai: Ak MlHliM CM*tte «M TtKte Ak MsiM M'^ 

Sov. 1999. 0997^1 ISf. 

Tbe autfaon analyM TRI reports, fiodiof that ifae vast m^oriCy of Mictufsn't toxic m i^micff^ 
eoMy woootroMad by poUutioo ocotrol aquifoaac. 



EiwhmMtol iM^irity bi *• DfMTrtXMMy ATM. 

Vr. I99I.(l9Sa^o^ 

PiTpandby stadeats. this academic repcKlioootpormles TRI dauaododmfac^ 

of (be impM of race aiKl iBoome oo Ktitud« about, toA (voximity to.poQutia( facttte. 



HEH JERSEY 

BouMl Brook Citlzeas Ajaocialiov 
134 W. Mapfe Av«. 
BoModBiooicNJ 0005 



New Jmey Public InlimC RcaeKCh GrtNip 
11 North W'UowSL 
Tr«Dio<i.NJ OlfiOS 
(«09)3M4I5S 



Taxic Cliiwlcil RtlMSM Itmi Aaaricwi CywiMiril 

Avt. 1999,(1997 dmc), 4^ 

pwaa rf f— ill to Induct toxic pottnioa. 

Ttxk Ommk9^ Mttwt fnm A m t kiw C yimrti A Mmi Ml 

Mar. 1990, (1997/99 4aU}. 4f. 

BouKl Block citiMw updaiad M wrii* ivvinr to kok « 19t74t 

MMfw«CMi%:HtiMtfmtoYwlM7A«to»wlirrafT««k 

Fth. 1999. (1997 2^ 

TWa tfudy. wiih ooi^»«« B<f|ea i«J Gtottw^ Coa^ itoi^ 

».iL.«u»D-# .T^fy^ . . riiih K ■ f ff^p 
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NEWJERSCY (amlm^ 



Tfc^ir Pv#(fWS TtwfM4 ftMN^hw ^w^sid^^ 

Oct J9». (immdmm), Itf. 

Tte wport p i n Bw n i l KKiwiJi ww ly rti of y<ir-*o-y<ir dMnyt )i wportwl nl i 1 1 i i 
NMril It NMk A Slirty If T«iet MfcliarfW It llMr JMSty^ 

-f*«mk to Ifellult'' doouMtt (te ncod Ikk cT poOutMb *ii UM|^^ 
•mn, vtuioi ibc( Miot ooakok art MtML 

a tw teMC twtyi M iKjUhwt liit MwilTMfc Ct wi ri iUMtMlliliiftcttBl^ 

Repom): it um New J«MyU ckwil UK iirfbnMtioB to cUBioe <tenkal 
(fccnowoitdkylKL 

Wifcy ■ wlm w: 9m Mumy fcy ! ■ to> r tmr tf Ui Ki ti i t< Ttidc lto>MMt fa W<w Jtnty. 

*Kbky Busic««c" Vxki tt ^ riiareof reka.'«c cootiibiMid by each iadwtiy. aad tfae Madfer 
poUutioa prtvciitioD Icfitblioa 



NEW YORK ^ 

Citiz£Ot EovinximeoUl Coalitioa 
33 CcDtnl Ave. 
Albany. NY 12210 
(518)462-5527 

Comm. Euvu. Health Ctr al Hunler CoUejc 
425 EvX 25tfa Sl. Box 596 
New York. NY 10010 
(212)481-4355 

Coosusncr Pobcy buJCoosumer* Upiofi 
256 Wathia(U)Q Street 
MtVenioo.NY 10553 
(914) 667-9400. eu. 455 

Hudsoo River Sloop Clcarwiw 
n2Martxt Swe* 
Pougbkeepf i*. NY 12601 
(914)454-7673 



Air Ttxics h Ntw Y«ffc SMr A VUxmaC 6uMt t« Kit MflilTt-ICiMw Uw « Ak Ttnc Data. 

/idl I989.{l91t7dcta),90p. 

Prepansd with Ibc Americao Lub( Auociatioa of New Yott State, tbic wetl^Raated dtizeot* lukfe aod 
report coven TRI daU use aod BmiUtioiu; atale ittuUtioas, rccnmmcnd»tioQK. MItfa affectt. aad 
facility louc air rckaacs for eack couoty. 

Htzar4oMNtt|fiten? LivMf HtxtDotrta MustrybtGrMii^iiit-WiiliMMburf. 

/ml I989.{J9S7dataX 

Utioc TRI daU tod other irifoniiadoa cotTcet. the repoft profiles extremely hazadout cbeaucak oo-file 
for 2S local oocapantM. 

Toxic Air PoIkiUon frtn Ntw YoHt Cfty lfUus«ry. 

May 1990. (I9«9daiay 42p. 

This review of New Yori: City's iodustriil toxic air emis$>om provided a Deeded boort lo ak>cal 
citizcw' cafnp«i|D for ckaoer tm. 

Twic TMtt: Your Kif M tt Kmw. 

OcLJ9S9.(J9g7daa).S8p. 

Toxic Ttdet" U a voy readable combioatMo nght to know baodbook aod report for Che Hudson Rhrcr 
Baxia, coetaioini weQ assembled enviroomeotal analyiis from diverse source*. 



NORTH CAROUNA 

Qeaa Water Fuod of North Camlina 
138 E. Chejtaut Su 
AxbeviUe. NC 28801 
CKA) 251-0518 

North Carolina EavUviuneotal Defetue 
FuDd 

l?S Exit Harjctt a 
Rakith.NC 27601 
(919)821-7793 



Prtliminaiy Hni'mft trow t Sditfy ff Jk» Upptr Frtnck Broad Rivtr Basin. 

Mar I99I. (I9S?/S8dabi}, J2p. 

D*U from TRI and o<ber aourcet docuioeat terioiM toxic kwdiitgt into the Upper Freocb Broad Riw. a 
poteolial driiJcinf water supply for Ibe AxbeviOe-Buocombe county area. 

Drawn With Tlw WM: Ttxk Ak E«iasio« Acrtts Nortfc CaraliM. 

Feb. ;$«9, (1987 data), J30p. 

TRI daU revealed thai oewly 100 milboa Htt. of air toxica were rekMed aonually in Nnlh CmoBm. a 
state that bad fv toxic air poQutioo teialatioox at the time. 

Taxic Ak EmlnlORt h Nm* Caralliit: An U^att Far [imi9l4 

Aat J9e9, (J9«7/S8 4kao\, 40^.; Oct 1990. (199809 dtMa), 70p. 

These reports update "Drawn With The Wind," tDuatnttof year-to-year lepottiat d)an|«( wift aieful 
CKmplat. 



OHIO 

Otiio Citixcn Action 
m North H4b St 
Co]iMBbm.OH 43215 
(614)224^111 



Ttxks Unlaatliai: A RtpartaaTtKic Cli aai lca l Ralaaaaa It M it » |iBify CtMrty. 

Stp. 1998, (19S7 deSQ), iTf ; Alt*, 

nifttta Ur fnikVm, thmkm. Cmnhn* •»< tmmk C mmAt *, 1999.(1987 d^). 
Teattn^ ipwitd by Ibc MontfoaBoy Cowty report fowid toxiai cnt^ 
volmat many timaa pMMr diaa aiticipMtod. 
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WortlmsNota 



OHIO (a»4iMm4) 



Jid^Htast 1991 



Nov. 1968, (1997^). 25^. 



1U« «wiy T1U npoit dKww iMafcv tipo«urt CD irakx Md r^M 



Ofaio Gtiz«o ActkM 
1406 W.6(taSl. 
acve{ied.Ot{ 44113 
(216) M1-S200 



OREGON 

Notlfaweit EavirofUDeiKil AdvocaM 
133 SW2Dd. Sate 302 
P6nIaod.OR 97204 
(303) 295-0490 

Orefos SMC Public iMcrcst Rcsevcfa 
Group 

lS36SEllibAv«aw 
PbTll«Dd. OR 97214 
(503) 23Mltl 



OMo litiiii f i cfi* T«fc Cl iiH ltil t i r i nn ,1Sr. 

Jtm, 1999. (1997 tejt 5C^ 

SdNNtWiiilOwlfM*. 

iVr- i99/. (1999/99 itUX IS4p. 

ThiiiokcCitiM Actioa/EvraqwMBtri MA Watch rqportinmtod a compntiflMivc lookatHU 
•OMkw (^lylbo|t Co<aty «J bcH>«l «Nmos a itaicwidc ri^ 



TRlKkMM. 



C>ctoo*< rqKMad toxic rdcw «c quHitified by 



• a«l heaUi wi* a brief dMO^ 



Evwy iru* Ym T«k«: Air T«c(ci to OitffM. i999. (1997 4mJl 22^ 
TkIcs Quite Mm: OrafMra to*«lri»l Ak NMm. Oa 1999, (19994m^x 30f. 
Bo^yy>cli inri wiii<ktwk» Ml iiiiia«d*t««>dfor«iMCc«artiClaMAkA^ 

TwlCT to 0» Ttwn: Tin C i i H i i i T i j ^tU tor T— lc« W iiwc tf 

A^r. 1990. (1999 itU). 4Cf. 

Tack Trwii mi U m\%t% u % % . Mw. 1991, (I999d^^ 42p. 

ililijliii I'lTTTr, ! 



Pf NNSYIVANU 

Delawve Valley Toxics Co«lit>oe 
125 5.9* St. Floor 
Ptiil»kitiTia.PA 19107 
(215) 627-5300 



Hm m ih m iM T«k OMrical Mwm tovMtory Itoptit(m7«1fll|. 

AiTf. 1999, (19974m), l«C^, Jm. 1991, (1997/99 dmi, 100*p. 
7W ai« dMalM «MH)iqr a«l cteMCal diKliafg* liMi^ 

an !MOv*tiVBcteici] toxicity BMriKkraiibovL Theftttnpart watpiMM«llMiyMsWW 
ntUMM|*M pMMrf *c aMtowU fint eoMMity ri^ to bKw bw. 



SOUT« CAROLMA 

P.O. Box 210991 
CotwMa.SC 39221-0S91 
(•03)7tl-4421 

Sm* OfoIiM Wildlife FMlmboa 
FOBoK 61199 
OMbta.SC 29260.1199 
(•03)?t2-««26 



TENMESSEE- 

GnnpMOtUSA 
1436US4^NW 
WMU^toa.DC 20009 
(302)462-1177 



S«M«ito« to*» AM (AirTtdet Am Sm* CmSmI 

F€h. 1991, (1999 4hMjL 

Tkk ddaaM* raport biflfiitai So^ CvoiM'i low hck of 
ta *• anim for nu nbaaat to air. 

T<«k R i l iM M to tn m C miRm. im 

TUi ptfMT aMMiM 19C7-tt npM««| chi^ ^ *• M*i top ti 
iSNaMMC of *• 1^ lo nu Mp«1h^ 



E)9«lto| ttMi NfMlic Mili iM CM* tr Ma«; VtWMt 
Ct iH lEUC wp w iiw r tfeywtil Cl ilir i iMK I Iip Uf Mi r . 

A«|. 1999. (1997m^m^ «^ 

TO ^ Ka i ^n ilwa— ^ w J laaiai fcii w|Prt. witeh Mrti ptcdwrtfaM ■ 
pMtkiiiM to • ViRte of pdm" tacfeid^ local ft 
coataateattoo. (NolK VittolktaTM | 
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Juty^UitSt J99J 



■rexAS 

ClcMi Water Acttoo/Fuad 
1320 18di St.NW 
Washinttoo. DC 20036 
{202>457.12M 



Tbt Ha«i«M Ship CImmmI And Ca h f tit m ivy: Inxt* Waltf Ci^wTwtow 
/MEPATwiiinitiriaci& 

7ifff 1999.0997 dUa). Sip. 

Rifbt lo fax}w data show 130 miUkxi pounds of toxk cbenikalt CQlem 
G«)ves«oaB»y-«probkiak)0|tide<tep(wd by tbeTcutWatarCooMnisnooaadEPAu 



Ttxic Ovt^YifHt Ktw M{RtORS •< ftwWIs tf Taxte OiMilcali art bt infl Dunpttf into ttM 
HoMtM Ship CIimmI mi CiKftflM Bty T1tfM|li lnylnl i i in iM P m ai ti ni fractts. 

HayJ99o,(J9f7dm).I3p, 

TRI <bu reveal that cofDjaiuef iotbe Galvestoo b«y araiootio^ dtecbvtc nukMive asnMi of 
p«>UuUoU Iha< are BOC kfea<:<M M tbck CkM Wal4r Act dbcb«(c penai^ 

Tlw FtnMsa PfasHcs SiMy: lUpMt ef EnvirtMMirtal {wMtifatiM. 

JuL 1990, (I9«7/8SdataX 54p, 

IKI data nippoit aiuilysu ic ■calisg FotmoM PUstic'fl extetMve ncoid of « 



Toxics RttHMi; An Invtntory of Toxtc ChiiiiiCBb II«Ims«J In VwrnmL 

May 1999. (1987 data}. SOf. 

Vtnnoat a-mptoiet rcleaccd over two (bousaod loos of bazarkw cbenucak lo the enviroamaiL 



Teuos Uoiled EducatiooFuod 
Nabooal Toxicx Campaisn Fund 
3400 MoodOM. Suite 225 
Homtoo.TX 77006 
ai3)529.«03« 

VERMONT 

Vamoot Public Twcioi Research Group 
43 State SxittA 
Mootpelkr. VT 05602 
(«02) 223-5221 

VIRGINIA 

EaviiODrocntal Acticn Fotindaboo 
1525 New Hampshire Ave.. NW 
W»buigtOQ.DC 20036 
(202) 745-4S70 

Sien» aub/Appalachian Regionil Office 
11 16^ Wert Street 
Anoapohi. MD 21401 
(301)268.7411 



TTm T«x1c Trait A CWitfit C«iM« l« ll«<uc)iif Twic PallMiM in SMiiwtttoni Vlif iaia. 

Nov, 1990. (1969 data), 64p. 

TbU combioaiioQ cttizeos* guide and TRI report covers the lotenute 81 oonidor from Roaoobe to 
Bnstol, ducuttiflf TRI ickaaet, related lourcei of ioformatioa aed atnlegtet for citizen Ktioo. 

Ttxic Ak PtIlutiMi bi Vkfinla. 

Jo/t. 1990. (im^ao). 72p. 

This Ibotoutb report euniaec itale and federal air poUutioo regulaitioDa is the oootext of Vtr:^oia*s 
19<7-n air toxica dtfa. 



WASHINGTON 

U.S. PublK latcrest Research Group 
215 PcmuylvMiia Avc^ SE 
Washtotkw. DC 20003 
(202)546-9707 



Titt Dirty rs HiwT)M Maftr Ca n trifctitaaTa Tlit S7I Cafltpaifii Cantrikiito la 
Was^ttnitaii't Taxic Wmim. 

OcL 198S,(19874ata). 19p. 

The top foixtecD cootributon oppociog £ Washiagtoo Sute Supofuod iattiative released aeairty 200 
miUios fee. of toxic cheiicah to (be itate't ak. land aod walarwayt. 



WEST VIRGINIA 

West Viigioia Citizea Action Group 

1324 VirgiDU Sl. East 

Cbariesto*. WV 25301. (304) 34«-5«91 



T«k1c$ in Otv Mi^it V ExMinatiaii af Taxk OMvlcal RalaatM la Watt Vlriiiiit. 

Jul 1989. (1967 d<Ma), 34p. 

Thi* report ry ma ted te fifftqtciMve analyiii of TRIdala io Weal VggimiL 



Regional Reports (Pubuc Interest Groups) 



Gmapeace USA Martatil|r Alii Tixlct Alaii| TlM Mliilwl pp l Mvar. 

1436 U SU NW Sep. 1988. (1987 It^f. 

Wwbiaglon, DC 20009 T1mGreeiipaMi«poit((nip««diioo«juDCtioBwi^ 

(202)46M177 tkvMadioxkslrvalieaifiiMBortilityaloagttelyLMM^ 

Grecopewx USA Great Ly^ca fa taiifiaa c a ilitaiwippl UNtT t a p ti t tl>. t Mananto C iwp i iiy> 

1017 W. JKkaoe BM 1988, (1987 dtts). 25p. 

Cbicato. IL 60607 The rapoct aaa lji aa H ii *« Miaeliiippi River torie di ^t f g M firm phaai ip iowi, nHnote aaJ 

(312)666-3309 Miaso«ri.wi*ciow«MfliMlioaoflAM.|taa»dMdMackalipM«^^ 

Wa AN Uvt DmvmMc Tka MiaaiaaippI Mvar Mi Nadaaal TaKict 

D*i:.19»M9t7^),186f, 

Thieeitwwi^ii alMdyof toxkiia^MietiMippi lttvyuwi^^ 
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WerkiHt Notes 



Pat* 9 



My^tutt 1991 



National Reports (Pubuc Intdicst Grows) 



GuzeatFuod 

I300Coooecticut Ave.. NW MOl 
W«sfaio(loa. DC 20Q36 
(202)SS7-S16S 



Qao Wiler Acbon/Fuad 
I320J8<hSL.hW 
Wtthimtoo. DC 20036 
(202) 457-1 2«6 



Infonn, Inc. 

381 Parte AvcSouOi 

NewYortcNY 10016 

(2I2)6«9-4040 



Institute for Soutbetn Studies 
PO Box 531. DirtMn, NC 27702 
(9I9)6M-«I67 

Nadoeal EovnoametMiI L«w Ceoier/ 
US. PutUc loierctt Rcseaicb Group 

BoftoaMA 02II1 
(6I7)422-OS«0 



Niuxsal Toxics CMnpti^ Fuod 

1 168 CoincDooweAltb Avenue. 3nJ E^loor 

Bo«li}ii,MA 02134 

(617) 232-0927 



I400I6<hSttt<tNW 
WMitinttn.DC 20036 
(202)797.<a00 



PtbMt to Omt Nt(|M«1iM«t:T«dc NttiiHM In Utan) [19t7.imi9M|. 

<?c*. 1999.(1997 data): Jm. 1990, (19M ima). Jtdy 1991.(1989 dau). 

Tlus M)nu«l »eriet of 50 mie-spxnfic repotU oompreboiiydy |n 1 1 r m «>cfc TRl tekmt by 

ooMfMay. taduny. coiaty. lip code Md toxicity. 

May 1990, ( 1968 4ata).35p.: Jul 1991.(1989 dMa),40f. 

Tbe« v«y uief^l iiiMd lepom oilkiMl TW wkm toUk (6^ 

M>tMfKiUtiM. 

NitMSinOurPltlilik -«TKicPtlliitiMiii*fUiiMSMts[mi9H|. 

/Mil 1990. (1988 dotaX 2t jmmary: /«l ;99/. fyflSP rfafd; 2S0*p or 26p smwnary. 

HjisBMiaoaJ report pre«*iK ^^bkfonaaCtwiiMtydrt fore*:hiti»e,clieaiic^toxk^ 
iaforaikjooaodeackMalc'i ^ louc poUulm rMk«l by Mvml atek. 

Mirctiry Mstn|: Govi n M un t liMftt Hi* Of M«rcurv 
fnm Municiiwl WtM InclMrtlwfi. 

Sep. 1990, (1988 data). 52p. 

Tbii aJwniin report TTUd>u lo belpdoeuaoqn w klut im J mqcury oontimmttioo. «od Mtue* tit 
die irowiog muoicipd w««* iDciMt»tk>a ioduvlry w fubMaatuQy ^diog to pcobkm. 

TwicslitOwAlr. 

Mar. 1990.(1987 diMa},8p. 

Tliu r>ct ibeet identifM our ur M tbe tiKM cofWDOnly uj«^ 

Tf 9<Iiif TKict Acrws SMt Unn. 

iVoy ;JW. f 7097 dosaU SSp. 

1\M vulytwdocuaaeots ptOcnt to iomtite louc wwte dBpoicoU. todudii^ roitrix-rtyle tabic* oo 
Kateknpoftiiodcxpottt. (Note R«cydiaf twnftre « lot •c«)«««J foc.J 

Vm ISn .« GftM M«)c A Statt-ty^SM 6«Wt It *• NMtM't Eiw in wwti m l K«»Mi. 

A»t. ;99;, (1988 ;tf2A. 

Tbc "tirm iDdex" OM TRI dA at pM of i(i ilale nd:k^ OB eovkons^^ 

TtteTn^An< r iM n mii c i L Timitfiritii<fln<<iiP nWw 
R«stiltifif Ftmi AMtrka'f Um •ITMtk Clwwicili. 

Apr, 1991. (1988 data), 40p. 

Thu report peseaU Ibe cue for puMic reportinf oa toxic cbeoucal use aod productioo; it dte« btz«Js ta 
tnotpottaboo, oc^tite i crkki to,aod»octpl>ocaad rnonH M r expoeute; m wefl Mttca^ 
iefoimadoa to advMCc toxict t«c tvductioe. 

PfMMt DtfiaMt..HtMMi LMUWm: A Pralll* M *• Envirtwmal 
liiV^ •( tilt U»iM CwM* Cw^MlliM ill lilt UiM SMN (W-ail. 

Hov. 1990, (1987/mdi^), 24p. 

Tbi» nody coaapatw wductiot H U«kMC»t>ide'«nu dbrfcygo Md 'mmt* ha the ootppwy-a toxic 
wirte dMcbarsM a* itpcM] Mdv *e Rmoiwcc CoMvrtfkM Md R«covwy Act 

D««HrOMM«MAKtt«tta«itMtMtliWit««ffHMiiafTtKkAk 

W. (1987 *m), IXp. 
Rekwad ooKtnwtly wi* W« 



T^TtricmTl»MIL t ntt<ltl m tttf T t ricC1 it^thlii<itUM imf W n .t1P. 

TW frpw t i > * i iw iii aj oo«afhiwlEPAUihit»ifci«Jtt|prtby|i^ 
MdwTRlMJ f iitaifcii tl iiM i rf r i L iidMkfara T h f i r A i itaMid^ 

it^ctftat: TTKfcliv T«k Trtaig. Amg. 1990, (I987m ^ 

to 19t7-n npocii for 29 M«t«i. ftodtat M ma polMoB pBt^^ 



lERlC 
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N«Mtf R«owc«9 IMmm CmmcU 
I350Nr»Yort:A¥i,NW e300 
W«iaB(U».DC 30005 
(J02)7t3-7t00 



Mdtoair. Tbt 



Jkfy^ual99l 

A Wto's mt or JUMlcMTtxle Air PtlMMC A«4Mt Tt MMvlta 

AWh>'im>tCiWwri l M0»wDi» l i mi; AWM»TtU14ft<*triM 

NRDC tfl ili ft i i iw Wytt w ri wt n M of o«o— d w >u)l it d >i wtnh wpomd oadir TM. pwMcluit 



T1« iifM Tt Kmw Mm. '99/. /X)^ 

n w— I lly Wi li t Tt toliw A il>wT«tl F t M rfw P mm i mI m. 

Ibis innct MrodHOM 11U Md UfUiffatt itboie tROik for 6w 



c^Mink, teilitiM tod typM of 



OMBWMch 

1731 CooMctkut Aw^ NW 
Wahi^tocuDC 20009-1 146 
(302)234-1494 MiOwim. 

woAk«Cfoop<»Coaun.Ri,h»ToK«ow Tlw 'NcycHi' UfHtto iwTititt-ii lm i l nw K i nr X OX Mfa*- 



State Reports (Governmental) 



m section givK special attwtion to the prestfice or abK«Kt o( Wity-ipwfic rttwse dtta ml dwmical-specific health haiards informatioa 

ARKANSAS- " . 

AitMxmDcptof PDUXoMolaadEcototy WH MlMW Tmct MiMM 

aOOl NMioMi Diiv« /»/. (1999 AMa}, 30^ 

link Rock. AR 72201 Tb«rel«Uv«*y ftaptewportw f««Uy kfbmitivtoori^iotoK^ 

(SOI) S62-7444 cootainiac miflkul ctenical-tptctfic bwkh buardl dita. 



Dunjot a f«w n^or poUuun but 



CAUFOMIIA- TZ^ZI^ZZIZL 

EBvaooBoital AfFiin A^eacy 19M SAM 313 ChMHCM RMMM^ 

Off. of H»z. M««iA D»u ManHcnMOt Ani- /9«i (/fl»7« 4^% 2Sp. 

POBox2tt5.Sacr«iMak>.CA 9M12 TliU report i^lacWt««nli«k«toUk tod »mptel9r74«c«i^^ 

(916) 327.1taof (9 1«) 324-9924 dcumd to iadiidt faoliiy or rtu Mi rtT tpacific dK*. 

^'sM^^oc7ReH»o>eCo(Da. SARATi0iW;E— rtnqfW— ilwgi C iiiii Il y >T | M Tt Ktw iw Ceiwe rtk K. 

Dej«ofEii*ir.Plo««iioo.RooinI61 I9t9A19e74it»},53p, 

16SCM]itolAv« H«tfbnlCT 06106 ni«iUt»wportecwmbodi«»«f»«yi^iMin|iodn)g(ioeiikM^ 

(203)S6^'4«S6 •odtM«yi«kwdMbyckMkd»dbTiowL NodMMcdbMkhcffM 



CEORGIA— 

Oaovfia D«p( o< Natural RciourcM 
Eoviroiaeotd PiT)«actio« DiviaioQ 
1 152 FfcydToww* Eaal. 205 ButkrSt. SE 
AdMU, OA 30334. (404) 636-6905 



TtHic i i t t w i hi m Kii i itfMt (tmiMI- 

F/h. /99a ^989 SOf,: Mar, 1991. (1999 dau), 54f. 
Tbete itpom iactade fkilky ip«tfK di*a (by 
■t1ieuwdloaw>»ol-Drii>liji< t M>ia n tya»aly«to<)fTRIii l ii m . 



ElMOtS^ 

Dliaoit EovacMMMtl pR)«actk« Afaqr 
PO Box 19276 
S|«tatlMd.IL 62794-9Z76 
(217)712-3637 



(Rnt SMtti, IM] AmhnI T«xk CiMiiteal 

F#k /9SP. a9J7 A*aJi /JS^; Ftk. /99ft (19t94MMi, 109^; May 1991, (1999 date). I29f. 
Tbmii{m«iladclkiKty-«p«cUfcMvBMi^ 



fadDif)(oreiivkMio.SARAriikniPioc tiitot Tide H i l iiii I n n n >1»ITHi H i 1 iTr-ilm. 

5500 Wa* Bnftvvy Av«. /»ft (1997 dm), S5f. 

M^yih.m 46341 m> Mifar- k lM n alii i layrt UtaHniaa hift»a't top laa ito amoot 

(317)343^176 
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Jtdy^MjHti 1991 



Bumoof Eoviroomaaul H<*Hb Scrvictt 
Kaam t>^ of HnHh tad EovirottiMM 
Milk BuikliBg. Sie SOI. 109 SW Mi St. 
To|idn.K$ «««12,(913)296-t«90 

KEmVCXY 

l>ipMtaMa( for EavirooMMal Protoctioa 
ItRcifiyRd. 
PrMkfcrt, KY 40601 
OQ2)S64<2I50 



LOUISIANA 

LouMMD* Dcpt of Eovif ooia eam Quality 

P.O. Box 44066 

Baloo RouBC LA 70IO4-4O66 

(S04)765-0S4t 



1t< M i Wtf w r rai n wi I ftolim ■>< C iww H y I U |l n T» Kmw Ad 

Vr. /met {l9€7mdM«). SC^ 

Kaon** ttitai npoftcovm the Mic*« «Mu«ooiMuoi{y ri«bi lo know nojma, wkh limited TRIdaia 

{HMM fcr top fkllitiM, kr «M>rty Ml k KMlI CM Md ff^. 

IIWTtKic Oflc H mmm \m% m\i Di U . o»c /»n (/gw? AmJl 



U<BW»i TnIC RtiMM lll«M(«Y im Vr. 1990. (1968 Saia), SOf. 

Facttty tad rhw i k ri ip >c if ic <lm i rh wM ■ > wpom^fcMri ooww^. 

A R«riMr il U\ttM MNtfu ii l itii l tM. A^r. 1990. (19a dm), iso^. 
Ihii rrvkw coopliacflb a moK t«MnJ npoct. <1^^ 
Mfiifici diKbinm. lad iaclirii^ mwM rktmU il fact Aw^ 

Nov. 1990. (19m 4m). 90^. 

Tto Mort ta«ifilh« of itite lijKKti dbcfcit^ 



MtCHIGAN 



Mktiiao Dept. of Nalunl Reiowcw 
&viRxMMaUl KMpOMWSAJU TbI* in 
P.O.BOX9002S 

|MI4t909.(S17)37^«4ll 



TiKlcOitaica H t lnnh i n li n- T— iry 1 Itr HHOIian. 11 Di>i 

Sr/t 1990. (19m dma). 60p, 

MicfciiM p it l ilhrf , ri,, K dii.hyCp,iay.<ity.telilya«dcfc«^ 



MMNESOTA- 



Dipt of Put> Safety. EaMTfcocy Rnp Coon 
290Bl«»k>w Bk%.4S0No(ihSy«fic^Sl. 
StPaalMN SS104 
(«13)«43-3000 



HaitMSlTKlc OmmM IMmm \mmm^ 

Mjv. rfMA 123^: St^. 1990. (1999 dMjL IX^ 

if*ajiwiy oo«pfc*e alala i^Krt «• ti««iy |rfoB^« Ml 
«fau.W*>>o<coMii i)iiiniii 1 1 Mil iriiiaaffco kf«M<toiforTTUdKirtc<k. 



NCWJERSCy 



NID^xof EavirooKMital IVotectioa 
Diviiioo of Eaviroooieoial Quality 
401ESMaSt..CN4QS.Ti«MM.NJ OMIS 
(f09) 292-6714 



M|l«T*4(iimr AmimI itpwt tl«7.1IHl 

Ncwkcacy*»wpc«<igMha» rri M ti ihiiiiiii loctaaddM ■maMiet.ykk.refewnoecbqiucal 
MMRMi. AfofBtciadiKfadfcrMorrli 



NY Sttfc DcpC of Bavir CowJDiv of 
SOWotfRoad 
AAaay.NY 12233-3510 
(Sit) 4574107 



Nmt Y«li SMi (W.imiMTatie Mmm kMMHy (TM) lltvtow. 
Afr. im.(19t74m).40^:Dtc im.(19m4mi,39^:Ntv. I990.(19»4m). 



SO,. 



Nportiw top diacftaitm. l«k ck^^ 



UTAH 



UMk D^ptof Had^ Uvof BivvHay* 
2ISNo««1440Waat 
SytLateOty.OT M116 
<«>l)53C-633« 



Mar. /m^ (/fiM^A 41^.' M (19$9Jm). 4IC^ 



VagWa Faw^iry RMpowaC^wctf 

Mom BwUtaf. 1M Floor 

101 N. 14* St, Rk^KWl. VA 23219 

(04)225.2513 



MifMi SARA TMi M tMta Stt Mmm li^ 

Mrv. /9Ht </M7>«t^A I60f, 
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retell 



Regwnal Rcpovtts (Governmental) 



0 Ovy KMioKi tSvooMdad by 
> Sumo MobMri] 
315 Cmboo Hcmmc Office BUf- 
WMhtacios.DC 30515-3314 
(302)225*3371 

717 H«tS«a«le Office BUft 
Wi4hMCtM.DC 20510 
(202)234-4744 



M Arte Of IMwMlm Niw Jmmt* 

TVs if « my ceafniHMrM Nfoit (fcr 



«M) . OM of tte M« VMMto Md AORM^h 



Ak T«k IWfffC Nwv Yclfc ' Nfw Jmy ' ChmcM Mtlra Aim. 



National Reports (Governmental) 



Subooaun oo He«ltb aiM) the EavoDtmieat 
CommitVoc oo Eaetxy and CooMMtoc 
U^. House of Rc^meotadvcs 
Hcoty A. WuxDM. Cb*aro*n 

U.S. EoviroomeoUl Protectioo Axcocy 
I^stickks ADd Toxjc SubiUnoes CTS-799) 
401 M St. SW 
WMbuic(Ott.DC 2QS40 



U.S. EovifonmenUl Proiectwo Afcocy 
Ptttkidcs *Dd Tojuc SubtUDCCf (TS-799) 
401MSt.SW 
WMfato((oo.DC 20S4O 



Afar. /099. (19&7daU}, »0f. 

prelimiD»y TRI diti wkM i d by Co^reiiM Wmmmp duripc Qeeo Ak Act i w uaw ri n ttw ifatiiti 
o« Mmii 2X 19t9. b^>«] to UluMnle iit tccpe of kfia touc <luiii{)iac 

TIN TcJtks-llilMM iavfiiitrir; A N«(mc( f cffytrthf t, isn. 

/wt (1997 ^Jt 

EPA't fnt utioiMl npoft ocmtaios otentive ftatictical aoilyMS, oumoou revealioc maps, c^stt uid 
cnphSMtdodMriofonnatioa. Tbc wpon <ot««ly oaiti fac^ty ■pecifK <facfa«f>e dau aid rfc m 
tpecific bctM huMdi ioToimatioa. 

Toxics i<i tfw CMHMMitf (MmcI M< Ucal PmfK^ 

Sep. 1990. (19e7/984M), 425f. 

EPA's i«xod ftomial report (hxuDeitt tbc oaCM's IIU RkMcs w^^ 
fifutw. TtaU report tactudefficUity-4puaA;diKbir)e<^ 
iDcatel M»d beiM Wardf MaocM wtt TKI c 



U^. Gcfxnl AccouotiDi Office 
P.O. Box 6015 
Gaitbenburf.MD 20i77 
(202) 275-6241 



EPA't TnSc fItiMM I wwimiY li ibtM M Cm Be taifrmi 

Jtui 1991. 

Tbe bw required tbe U^. GeomI AccoudUds Office to review die a«e aaj acccceibUky of TRI diU. ■ 
to mAe recomfmAtioot to Coogrtm [EPCRA. Section 313 (k)]- Major rtcommeodtaooe: iodode 
inrw iwiwinw irwirree mA rhnnink. iarmm nriffcanrr wwl mify mrnr rnTrrrrt 



Breakdown of TRi Reports 



Facfiity Focus of Reports 




G«ofr«phk Focus of Reports 


RckMS Media 




Perccstof Repcrli 




htocatorRepocti 




Soucei C>>veced 


Stoic PuUieliiemI 


Scope 




PUUicUMt 


f ihrrrMedie 


TopEmincn 


35» 


67% 




0% 


12% 


Air 


AB Rcporten 


45* 


37% 


ReiioMl 


Oft 


6% 


Water 


ladHttrial Sector 


50* 


19« 


SiMt 


100ft 


52% 




SinckPiciJUy 


0» 




Coo^ 


70ft 


46% 










30% 


17% 










NeisMtofkMd 


0% 


0% 





l^tfoeM of Repof% 
State Pi^lK— t 

90% t5% 
90% 54% 
tS% 37% 



Itnaafchm at fci TTihtr^ -f " ty^^^ ppa «yp.^ w*,*^ a;. mtmx *y*at TW ^ 

M bM i^nftt pubbhad !• 1991 . Md tev uaed a iKcMy M«e« 

■neM tMa« «c adepted Aw Ly». P.. KaMt. J. Cw ily. T. 1991 7W Milmm k nmm , y : Aooat, Vm md h^mi, Ck^id 

tM.Wja:UhK:tottiiafacB« rao Mi1riSte«lw.Pcr l i l iBiM 1 e>*eUHCwport farilret to cat (919) 964-2351 
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WoHant Notes 

Safety Board 
Supported 

b ft mi9or atK>ut-fke. the Buth Adminis- 
tntkw bM appratty dropped its oppo^ 
to the cicttioB of a Chemical Stfety aod 
Ha';ifd Invectifataott Boafd. Ckioi ^'oowtitu- 
tkiMl coac«nu** the AdoiitttaMioQ had 
pcviouily RfiMed to staff or fond 

Ihe Adoitiiiftratkn cfaaofed its poritiofi 
after House Eocsyy aod GooMDeice Commit- 
tee CbairaiaD Joha DiDfcU (D-MI) threateoed 
^^holdCoflfnasioDalbeanafs. Inaletterto 
E?A Admicistralor William Reilly, Dinfell 
ifararieoed 10 can 00 both RcUIy mkJ QMB 
Director Richaid DamiMt to testify. 

^l• s a giatifyiii J victocy for the eoviroo- 
mcotai and labor (roups that woiked logetbcr 
to establish this very necessary board." said 
n«dMinarof FrieodsoftbeEMih. Labor 
and CQviroomental (roups successfully 
lobbied for the Board, and woriced wiUi key 
members of Coo$jcu to see it staffed and 
funded. 

Ihe Chemical Safety Board was enacted 
under last year* s Clean Air Act AmeodmeoU 
to investigate the most serious chemical 
aocidenU at plants and factories. The Board 
was modelled after the National Tnnsporta* 
tion Safety Board, which invectisates the 
most serious transportation accidents. 



Action Alert 

EPA is proposing to remove roost forms of 
sulfivic acid from the Toxics Release 
Invesiory. Outraged activisu and others have 
until September 24 to file comroeots. For 
infonnation, see: Federal Register. Vol. 56. p. 
34156, July 26. 1991. or contact the Wo Aing 
Group (202) 546-9707. 
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Working Notes 

ON COMMUNITY RIGHT-TO-KNOW 




September-October 1991 



A W ORKING PAPER ON OUR R I G H T • T O • K N O W ABOUT TOXIC POLLUTION 

Making the Difference, Part II: 
More Uses of Right-to-Know in the Fight Against Toxics 



Omn. WoHtuit Grot^ om Commmity MitU-to-Xrwm 

TUf isfmUofMiiDDZ Ike DUT«noc4 m rtfort a minktt cMdw 
MM cfikd EmrttKy flowfef mtd Commmity Ktk-i»-XmowAct 
if 1996. Tm swxus t$ork$ Bbatnte htrndtiammt w rf fc^ j ,' Hkt 

, ^JiM rtf9rt an gvmUtltJor i&oa frni Iwm f i^ U^i m ma 
fcrmon kfommion, rxmmfl NHaStWim: 202/397-60301, 9rrmd 
Orwm: 203/546-970/, 



Forward 

The mkJeatt of » BnxAlytu ^tew Yo* od^botiKX)d WTO totiny 
InutiiiJ. Their l2-ye v to oooviooe officiils to cocttot *e 
ftnec tn>m a k)c*l |4iotopiciibk p(«M w« (oinc Mmh^ 

sdvabos WK toxic ickm iaroniiJtk>ti ;^cy w«e fMOy abte to 
obt^ Uriel icdeni ri<bt-to-taiow powm. Wht.-x Ait ufonatioa 
tfaaJMtntod *M lie pUat wm *e city's imvt toxic vrpoOuta, ke 
«afliMs M to iqMB«l}Me reductioat is 4ie pi lat' s Mi^ 

Tb is ti jixt ooc of nmy wccev stories described ho* iDuMit^ 
ooouHUBties acron tbe Mboo «« uiios ihev ri^t'to-fc^ 
def«MC toiic pothitios. Public aoom to ioduiVti) dau oa toxic 
cb<ciicriitoriteai)d«miviofl«kk«ji«f toreSMr public twarw of 
loc^ tone tiK^ mkJ provi*iif f»ctt»I a«**itiv 
C toxics. 



Ibis moccn viadkaiH Rep. Gory SikorAi (D-MN) for bk 
■poworihip; over stioi^ iodMctty mmI Rcacitt A^lmkiMnci^ 
orcoaunaQity ri^-to-knov. "Xhty uid it wMT»!ical,'*ncaat Rep 
SatorifcLTl*cyHidUwo<iMooet0K)«cy.Th><itwM u« w ulLibN, »^iir. 



Sax« Umo, much has chM^ad. The Emeryeocy FUoakf »d CoaB^^ 
Rijbt to-Kiiow Act(EPCRA).cttK:«KJ in 19«6. k widely rwofMd for 
opeiM)f lhcdoorto>we»i»ofe«viro> iii i«la r afooMlfa«.'ttew"ey 
Rep Siki>f^"*eEPAloMiitWanS»M(«MtfW)«iL AMibig 
con^tMiM Npoct key vc Mvim ailliow of doOn M tbcy cat ckMkat 
uae.** 

ilitaHiiflMimftnr rtrrrrfTrir- "nr'' — ' — 

to^w c«oo< do Acjob eloBe. Under-wpontaf eiriMtooe i» 

^»<ri jnk .lBfe«pote.ii l iiiMaM m orpni»tiwiie>aqM*e 

buiU ott *c mooter o(Ti^-*>-^Mr>f dfcitt. 



1, CikMHi CMMly. Ttxtc 

Hi^v Slrltt fMi PelMH- ki the Sp««|M 

G&MB activiit wiM ■cwwoof iiioa of pottetoi oooo—i. 

Ubor vioa iadiidae ooanuHQr coaoerM M €Di*act Bifo^^ 



affioM local coaMBiOMe* ricb»to<^«iucal 



4 l«iMtr, C«tar«4c 

Goad Nricbbor rMfa Steti lUdadkM rtooaae 
CJtiaaw* oottcena peoMpt SyMeK Ch— krah to fifs a 'food 
•et^kor^ piedfe to ivduoe toxic Mr eaiaaoM. 

mine PiaAfcrOafcxAk 

Toxict i«feaae daU heip tsideati of a New York Oty MifUhor 
hood wis a twflfvc year ftjht fcr cleaaer air. 

CPMfaaJeaCWBgi Cfcaaricaii to Cat Hifda 
Effective fcxal nerfaacypb—iag poayaifacifttier to 
exiMiac cheokal hatardi far psaiar Mtay. 

CHI Erfbwa K%hl>T<e-KM>w: C i ■[ i iiy Ri i fci i ' 
PalaKiaB hweoltosSttTla^ 

Qvil luil pfoi4itoae enpower cilizcaa to eirfoKe law aad a 




t *fiH^CtWlwii> 

CdKinIa Uwt Batoad R|^T«4Cjmw 

Adiviaii ooafeiae tvopeofmriK itiie hwi wift feteal n||il-to- 

fcBowteccMhattMdc inpaae iaihtoowaaaity. 



>«Vk«acy 

ActiviiiB wifl pledge froan Raytheon to lepfaDcocooe^akoy^K 



s"^. P 
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SifiemUr-Oaohtr 1991 



Hie SUCOMMV Of Right-tO-KMW 

nftiiirfn^u— »A.r4_|t^,:^.>..^ ^ ' t *nrtinmM tuiiJuu 

f M i ii i |n ii muM^ormji^-mtlaMtr 

♦ k Nc«lUI«y» MlMMnlii, IDUC RiMM falVCO«N> (1^ 

to Wkg rn ind|ibocb>ifatBto|c<b«r to fitht fori 

coap«Dy*« ndttctkjo M lutk flBiwDw. Uak>o of^^ 
riwu wocfan' «xpo«vK to mctkykw (ttotidc; b«d bM cv^^ 
k«t fcr TMn to coavkK* ShtMU he. to i«dix« woite cipofwi. 
Howrtw. il was DOt until TIU dm btcMM av^IAk MMty 
wtidwHt bt—e ■wart tbtt ihcv too iwte >t Xii»i>.^>tm)y 
i^^M officMk a»i«d qmcldr to iKXjf^^ 
iatoop<KractDCfotiaiioi»wi>fa<ihrii1tM ThecoMipwyitindip 
pteM-M MM o( *c cheBMcaJ ky ttt yw 2000. 

♦ Pubtic uockntaodiof of tb« poMiia) off-«i«e coDStt)!^^ 

chemical acgitfaHte w fanrfam^fHy rfiawjifj bfft¥»ttl 

cotDOMJoitics wd tbctr iodiutrttl ■nthbon. Rcsideotf nffVmfcif^ 
TtXHocsaoixtd qukUy a(aiiMt a larfe "«"v^i nonfc Md 
<SsthbuUcm fKility. More tbia 100,000 $alloa« of wuaooia woold 
have b«ctt piacad within a mile of SOO borne*, cbancterizw! io (be 
pennit lyp U aiioo as oci|bb<Mboodt oootaiomg "voy low i)U«li(y 
bowjajT rnd tfaenforc -afipropriatc" (rMd 'cxpeoiUife'*) f(» tbe 
fKtlity. Wbeo ttxM autboritiec rtjact«d tbe pennit ^^ptic^ioa (t 
fint for (be «Me Ak Boacd). iwidMU eDsixcd ibcy wen iacookol 
of tbetr cooynuoiiy't safety. 

♦ TI^I date ba* b<«o uud by New Y«ric'« AlbalkSUfa* Lcgri 

Fo— daifcm to wia a vaiiety of toxic reductioo vklocMC.Tbe 
proceu iavohrea idcatifyiog co(ipaiii«« diat fail lo rtpoct undo- 
ri(bt-li>>ki»ow, filing a civil suit and ifaea oegotiatiog a toxic mt 
TCdxKtioe pl*o ac pwt of tbe icttkcoaiL Some coiqMiits are 
kaiTung Chat tbcy can bcoefll (ioaocially by reduciag cbeir lue of 
toxic cfaetnicals. dicnby avok^ coitly cevirDUMata) ttguIatioM 
aodlawwiBi. 

♦ Rigbe-to-kDOw baa enabled local activittt lo tvUe glotel covin*- 
CDcotal iisuea tucb as ozooe depiction. Unng TRI d«a. activiiU b 
M iaai rb aa HU were able to obuia a pledge from tbe ftHeU lacgat 
ioduaiTiil etaitUT of ozooc dtsiroyiag < :Vmic ilt. Rayibaoa. Tbe 
oompaay promiMd to pbaae-oM uac of ozooe-deKroyMg cbmucA 



by 1992 and pMaad to tiaa atfcr akcraativw tbM don't po«*caMr 
mka to TW All *oww! *at ibe opov«y wportad 

3 .6 i«Bk» p«ii* «f Crc-l 1 3 •«! <*kiio<k» 
ov« a two.yMr pario4 io« 19t7 to 19tt. 

Tbeoe a^ o*«r «M«|*» ilbiilraia bow McwM^I ckiMc kiw^ 
polhjim pUjp* a vital lote k iKmaii^ coipowie ac^^ 

coocw aboi* toxk: polhitk). « kgilim**, I. ad*tk)«. rigbt4^ 
iofoaiitioa baa af|«Wy b«B a <ttvii< fcfc« b<J^ *e p^aa-e of 
P«>*otiveK3oa«lrf kgitiatkM to many ataiaa to iwlw. or afcM^ 
aaaofioMcfbawrirrii. 

The RifM-To-KBow Jlwv 

■ of right-to4uio w bM bfougbc 

Many toxic atoUaioM coBtioue to go utrtp«ted Huo4^ 
cbat cauae ooc* a»J bk* defactj are DOt oo die Iigb^^o-falow 
lilt TbouaaiA of we-Manafirtaing fkaitiea — wcl^ 
fKilitM are M MqBirad to lepoft thev •ak<k>M. 

Comxnoo roue* of dje«kal e»po«re are ooc revericd by otwni right- 
to-la»ow proviriooa. F«alitk« report reduoad 
pUc« and coosoBMr opoaiK coatiouc iB^tlad. Iii^Kr^ 
cbcmkal u« airf prodBCtioo ~ data dut w o«ai4«y to B»ea«« 
polhKkm prevcBtioo progrm and to eoeiBe cotnpMicc are MC 
thifting rijfa betweep wotfccn. coosiB»« and tbe aovkwinwit m 
excluded turn Ibc toxica releaae iavetilofy. 

Moteovtx, with mt exceptiooK. chemical Kodeat preventioa remans 
rtilled due to lack of fuDdiog. public i'^vo^vea»eol and, io iooie ca«^ 
poUlical fwmm^ AU too oflm. Local EnKCgeccy Pitting Cooimitlaaa 
lie donnaot. uoabfeor tajwilling to demaad that local facilittec than 
infonaatioo oo tbeir pokstial for toxic spUk. gai ck>u(k or exp)o<ioQ«. 
Without Ibis infonnatioa. piblic pteuwe for cmogeocy plnciog nd 
preveotioofaih to develop. More than wye«aft« the BbopaJ k^edy 

focuttwl worfcJ-wide aBeafioo oo eb«* . } iMrta. Ii«le kK)w« about 
America's po«Mtid Bbopak. 

R)r these rea«»a. activjrt* acroia ibe ««jtry are UiMKhiDg a camfwgn 
for die right^<>4aow j«rr - more abo^< chanical rekwe aod expoM*. 
tWTC ibo« cbianicil ptoducJioo and use. and inore about tbe off^ 
co n w wpw a oft of rb iai nl aocidata. 



Cm Study #1 

Hungtr Strikt Puts Polluter in th« SpotliQht 

Calhoun County, Texas 

Rtttdcote of Caboun Couaty ooTcias' Gulf Cowl were tbocked to 
kara iiM tbatr ooutity rtflked fill ia Ac aaiioo for toxic cbtinical 
AtpoMl to *• lawl ta a 19«9 EavatMWtal Pro«actiQ« Ac«ey (EPA) 
wpoit nriflg tttwiy acquired toxica relaaae In vwi My CnU)d^ Om 

— DianaWiboa- 



M^wl, CalboM CMiMy pablic oAkiali hava promotod iadMnd 
il i<ab jt w»< wHk lax iooartvta dtapito fcc cminmm* ' oftagteb^ 
poorii nifn Mia m wootdM3ia^WiiacQaJin^w*ma>ofTIUdafc 
wi* opaaiag naidaato* ayaa to ^ «avirD«aHBt^ Md paUic bMM 



laMy la CaftMM OMMy baa baaa a aacMd cow. nay bad Btw 



been touched or qu«iooed..4» one io tbe eomnwttty bad ev«^ 
known the kvd of ow toxk expoaure. I was bomfiad. Tbe rigbt-to- 
know law has ffovidrt tbe p*lic wi* iBf«nwioo we Dead to 
polact owaelvat. It baa baeo ^ oaly k«a -ygbt M «ie wikknie«\'* 
Wibon wcKked with Tauw Untlad, a atMewitfe advocacy gioup. to 
Mviie cooamuBiiy aiartari to a public fe«Wg oo wbai It maaot to b« die 
aatMB's Bumb^ ^ toiic HiwnlnT <% i ^ ig grouad. Turned aww few 

Qty Hafl by Mvoai paMc ofRdab. tha Ma« was bcU at a local 
f(*ool houae. Aa '.ifmaahw bnoutof lOpaoiife alleodad. Ma^ to 
od. rartn aa !p aawMa jm by,toKkx46<iil,«,ao|%»iciii.aaa«vire>- 
''•■«V«*««l«cthricHo^ofi»taviMlpoJi&i« 



fti»*i»iada>dco»o«Md,7Qoo«wioi>yma Mi * iJu toa d ai^Wiho^ 
to fof« a citiM* gioai^ QAm OniMy R«M«Rc WaM (OCRWl 
Wiii«hehs»<fao wi n , ■■ ■■iiliwyw,l»»iacfcbiw.<,ffo.ptoofc 
o«iisf^p|a^ p rt rk «ia g t»ataieAklo«dtoboMapubfcba^ 

iONfc»toi>caaaaatorieakmi l ii i ■byS/TOto^aayJ^Tull^bilBca 
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WortimtNctts 



StpiemUr-OcSc^r 1991 



Tbe tbrett of p«iUicbeviotsc«us«d local polHksMic tad kiduMry kadcn 
tobtnUyoitictBetbecitizettf* (itxip for a«aliD| oaoocesMfy traubfe 
Md ttm.eM{ ibe couoty't eoooomic devdopCMiL PcwaoM 

«J • privaie Mc4ii« «i* CCRW is an adcapC to avoid 



InituUy bobtcfed by tbdr private martin with Fonnoca nai6c«, tbe 
ci(i2<Di becatM dm]hnk)oed at ibcy bnad dmc about tbecoofMQy'c 
du|r«:«A(l raoord oTpoDutica 'nobtiow. Aa tiiv*sti(ativ« report by 
TcxjMUDtied<kK»iacQtedicrioutloxic poUutioa M ForzDOsa Plaabcs 
piftak is DalMOR, Louiaaoa. Taiwaa aad Taua, aod balpad cmvmoc 
OCRW »<iabm *Jt Adr deaiaftda would •« *e ■«<. 

FocoxM applied for fiirthcr atf polhi^ pacni^ 
OMatiuctkM OQ IB Kw pbal expavkw. lo a deckrat^ 

W>te>o<g twUi*6d <orJ<>««>*^y^'**«'^*»^^*^°o*fa** 
ao EavkowMottl lapact StaictaeM (EIS) from Knaoaa. TW 
wiy, pita^ ^ local poBticiana w« iK«*jto«. 

TlMEPAitsiiada'Fk>diato(NoSMtaificanlInpact' -oMaoio^ibatoo 
EIS wouU be t«quir«d - aod tfac ptojact waa lifewad to oootiauc. Diac 
Wiboa'a hw|er Mrike bcfaa. 

S(a6oe«d akoc oa a tknap boat M a dock oa iK Lavaca Bay, Dia«e 
baf«ibcrbwt^ttniw on Easier Suaday 1990. FcrtfarBcxl two wctb. 



"TV Right'to-Knaw law has provided the public 
with information we need to protect ourselves. It 
has been the onfy true 'light in the wilderness', " 

^ DvMaWiyo* 

conmuoity activiat. CaJbtMio Cowcy, Trut . 

Ifae Miioa't laadiaf oo«oty liQro»*la«d toxic diacharfaa. 



*t cyw of Cybove OMMy wq«ld ba a« bar. aa Fomoaa offictab «Md to 
coflvteoc b« to aKl *• Mike 

Ate lOday^ Dm* Wilaoo llnaicaisd to aaovc bar buafcr at&c to the 
doot<apo^teEPAbt*dq«art in iiDalaa.Tbe rttit » r ah n tofwaBy 
f fiiaTwt EPA to paqaire ikt E2S hem Foraoaa. Wiib m ft m im^ 
tec^ of dK hoDtv akflu; Moviac to Aair ftoat doorMep, and iaocaaad 
pMblic|wai^*«EPAaMo«K»d*ai<hai r<b ( S »fofyoSicMfic^ 



lt««aot«MiJjMM[y 1991. bowcw.Aat EPA fcnalyM 
tot It wo«ld MNic as EIS ft 



Cfekow Cowty ltaK>«« Waick M*an WwajoiMd TaxiM UaM li 
a awt fibd it Mn) OMct Cb«t to iaife Mir cow««c«o« or *• 

ito<iiii^wii!*Trrif I n'- A^^^- — u 

fiM ottMq* 15. 1991. teooMMkaa Ml a4ai» for alMarinS. «iM 

M tu ii>ai l i«hnnr-^Tr^r"*' ' ' " ■■■ 

NoMMai. Db«a Wilm fa«n to *• VA'a^adaio* to nsiaiM as Ett 

■rii-ariliaa Mar llaaB for aaviRMMaial vMMhM aad bat noamd 
paK lj i i iaawd | <l l ii aiiMh j .twaw'ljttol tu baiaiaaM l 
liAMsaiia^** aayi DiaMi ^Myla PNfaad Ikay had li^te.** 

Di«ar Wlam C^Amr Caaariy Jhaaara Wmek(SI2) 7iS-232I fi^rjl 
d Ckmr. PIC, (7/J> 52^M»n 



CMtStvtfyiZ 

Ubor Union and Community Groups Win 
Roduction Plodgo 

Nofthfield, Minnesota 

Worionc tofcthcr io Mqr 1990, comaunity activita froQ ^4ottt6cid. 
Miiittota and t>e Awiltamiiart Ckxfain| Mid Textile Workm Unioa 
(ACIV U) aaoccaafaly w |oti an <i wHfc Sbeidabl l u uapm ^ to taAwe. 
and iihiioaialy alimiBiff aar agiiaaiooa of pro6abte raifafnai. 
iykae<Mori4a. 

Tbc ickaac of a NahnI Raaowcca IMeiM CouDcit rapact, whkk aaaaad 
SbcUaU w toDatioo'aiSih larfest Murtrial niUarorakborw 
carcaaofcat, kd to iK fomatkm of tiN> citiaaw' (NopK NoaMMd 
Air Toxkx Study Cho^} (ATSG) aad Ctea Ak ia NocMald (CAN). Tte 
iacftaaadcifbacs ooacara and aoadk acnitaoy w fa r di a f ShaUabTs loxic 
[cleaaea ooifscadtd wiiilaoaa ooa » ctaa|o<iatioaa brtw aaa SbaliaMaad 
ifaeACrWU. 

Acoordtaf to Mcbaffd Malcatf. aefotlator for ACrWU Locd 14tt. *t 
uoioa bad beca ttyiai to raduoe worker cxpoauK to MdbyWac cbloridt 
for aiocc toa «J|M yMi aad waa aow wocned ttaiooaHhaity aMoeraa 
over Ac ^ toiioi ■■(bt laad to caOa to abut (be |daat dowm. lie aaioa 

ininbTm laiiMiiT farbrr naftnaiali Tiitb tii rnMiMii]! bj 

iocludiat aevaoamcaiat laaaat in the aew coakact. aad iatiatiac *at 
local citiaaaa iroapa ba pacaaat dariag polhitioa aagoitaboaa wi* 



Coakact aafatiatkiaa betwaaa ShaUaU aad tbe ACrWU tvauliad k aa 
a^aMMtioraMparoaotaaaiaJa ct aoaby 1992, aadaSO p aioaat 
amiaaioaa ladactioa by 1993. Tba ^ 
of a Doo^oxk akaraa^ flUMifocteiac |*ooaaa a* tke a 
imity of SWdab4'» capital iapoiwaaMi biadfat ovar aaM «*« 



{■ovldad a focal point forcaHc to tadaoa 
aad aac of toika. Aooofdi^ to RkM Maic^ •Mbca i» 
aMy paopk dah't have oo^Uawc *a« SMMi ifoM aadaea 
we of locka." Eric fti^ ACIWU a 
daactor aAdad, Ite attr «oa»aot pan *• a 
aaa lade c tiiM. The aiioa acii a* EattiroaaMrtal P M a tlau a Afaacy.** 

Uadcr*etWMaof*acoaiwct,ybiUablwinpfcaaao<*aa»of ■lijliii 
chknk aad aatidy aliaiaala ckaaical by yaa- dOOOL IW 
MiM Mu ^ P i 1 II I I a Comol Afaacy h tm aa ^f ii H ii l to w fci lhiB 




SMdiM'a ftva ya« air paniL 

k toakirtlm. ShridaUla tadKb« to aMkytatcMorida n 



wotot a«d to aawaaaaqr. 



(612>379'7m 



er|c 
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CftM$My«3 

CHIztns %%nk Hazard Infonnatlon 

Contra Costa County, Califymia 

Gtinm \m Califoraia's Sm Fnadico Biy Azva we wiMiof a cMyor 
«k«oty CO accm to dMBkal biacvd iirfotnaliov. AlW 
miitiwx, Go««y lad italc ic«ctM hvw coac«d«} tec te pu^ 
htv • ri|jH-to-taK>w akwn Ae poiiMl o<f-«itr oo«mi|u wcm of 



loaf iou|bl to iW*ld teM itxwHti from pMc MNCiBjr. 

At (he oaotor tfa* ooMckTOTj ii Ctevro«'« IUcte«o«d oU nfao^ 
firtifiav plMit TV fadfity itom «p to 3wt MiHkM po«»di or n«o^ 
oo-«lt. iodwfiBf lJntillk>apaaadikiaS)a|kitortfca|4Mrc. AiiiddM 

^bifts fx mik« downwiad. 

A stnec of n»rc ibte 70 facs M te Ovtmrn fadlity la Ibc rnkt-b 
b«ixbUo*d tbe coMccHM of phot Dd|UK« abo« poarib^ 
fudcka If tesMC Tb« ptsl's fiMkKty to Hajpwad avtbqoal^ 
ku ifaaa thm oOeft ainy, aiao co««ibuud to Mi(hbor'« «o«on^ 

QtxZBBf* fnw{». tockdof CitiaRK for a Batiir Eaviroaiiieot (C3E) aod 
(he WM4CcjBtyTouc« OMlttkn,bavefcrynnpR«««dtkeCoQ«« 
Cofltt CbuDty HeaM I>partMt to make po^Bc dw docum 
review CbevToo' I itate-maodtled acddat ivevcotioB plaa. Ibe dtiziMt 
met wi(b the KmMi DejwttMOt, g qa mto d pm* covtnfc, ooxJudad 
letter writifi{ cio^Mifaa aod tinad Gilt ov« 100 bcal reikk^ 
ooflMsuoity iDectiAtMiU)drbtdtoo(>4aiateofT-<i(coooMqueaoc 
•oalyYu, wUch iccludaa atapa of cbMical pliHaa tta< coald 4^ulf 
cfi^tfcoihoodi. 

It wac tbe Loc«I Eiaerfeocy RaiBsf CbomiaM (IXPCX bowcver, ^ 
fint tupportad the cittzrai' h^-to-fcnow. Itecoomittoe uaad m 
audxxity ttoder foctkn 303<dX3} of fedmd ri^te^o-taow 
ivqoatt Cbevm't l a fml baan) itudiaa, off-iiia cooMijucocc Hulyaaa 
aod nfcty wditt. Oac* obtaiMd by tte L£IK:; docinmjti wm 
tecoaa aoccMibIa to dae public teoufh ifaa IV—dooi of lofcroMboa Act 

Tbe LETC'a actioa <kcw a ifaaqi reifioiKc fh» Califon^ 
Eaxiycy fhaniot and R c ipoBac romm i i iioa (CEPRC). irtuch raovad 
to btock ifaa raquest for CWwroa docwaoti. TIh tiaia Cccunkooa 
bMiud down, bowcw. aAv ooocaraa «et« tmnad afeotf tlM wiadOB of 
prevca^aof Ac LEPC from adifraiiic^ cbamical bazardi. aod about Ifa* 
r riTra li nl frrlTTT'^ liilTi% Tlir rnmrnl iai n a iiiiiirjinnrl) bpMil a 
itaofcitkM afTamiD^ lb* rifbt of LETC to nqiuaat hazad aamoM^ 
docwBcali foramarfMcy planBiaipwpoaai. 

Ibe flap ovv compaokx* baxvd autaiaam iofbrniatioa aacalatod with 
paiaace of Califociiia ttaae l^jdaboa te(t |ianaiMa te piibGc** ri^ 
to-kitow atKMM ibe litkx of cbcaika] accidata. IV l^Mitkia, wl^ 
twai«i »i|BaiiKt « veto of Gvminr WUm by Octobar 13, tate 
•pcciAcaay aflkrr,^. dwpubHc'a li^ topwik^Ma !■ iMmdom mimwit 



tiaM, a Mia «|c«cy hM ofTkaaUy tecsfoiaad i» aa l£K ON «A Ibr 
Mfottoaaoaiiiaad«fcriBW t '" ^/r^ '* ' «' 't Aad.mthaC>mo»c»aa 
dMDMM.€iiiM«'9WvacaBlKlp|raptTai|MMl««LEIOto 
c»<>i«fkiitybigapi|i i i n MMii-iaaaia rtallhi <aiiyto ri i fr i»A Klfa « 



NooMbekaa. the taw coven ottly *Kwai tlDriy' kaxwdii, aod CBE*« 
Mickail Beflivaanyitioaawhi^raBaccideatbaaartiwillba 
wv aatad. *^edoa't wnn to aifaa owr how ttrty a pr laa ti a Tl y cala- 
atrophic i t l a a i t ta." '■id BcHhaaa. "Wa waat to know wW iba coaapaay 
ta doiac to pavaai a dMMkal dtaaMr ftoai bifiMiog ia *t fbat fiaoaL** 

Today, aaoaa tmm lix yem afl« BlnpaL lodia, pa doud iwapt 

ARMlb a alaaptof aai|bboriKw2l ciiiaaoa »a «U1 taf^ 

abot tha potwtial c j a num a i ii of chamteai i nc i J iaii . Bat, ior *a fliat 



Mbr MUmawWam Chorwwr, Ctintntfor a Brtfrr Etetinemmt, (4i5) 
^3^3: Htmy Omk. Wm Cemty raxki CMlitkm, (415) 232-3427 



Good Noiflhbor Plodgt Starts Rodiicttoa 
Procoss 

BouldecColofado 

Wbaa toxki laiaaaa ia««otonr CnU) data bit *a (laas Cotoado. 
Syaiex ChaDkab Cofporafn |p( a pUUk reUtioo* btack eye. IV 
r fca rM a c ^ k^ MMi ^ a r a aw pawadtoVfc»la»>aatao<aca«fioaticak 
«ii;«noMiB*aBciteM. 

BoateCoaaty las coaiiciatfly taokad anw^ iha topcowtiK *a 
aMcofCotoradofortoKk arcmk«ioa8.MaBytesidmttofBoirid(r, 
wtkbpridwittaif oaao> i r>a ai eo ta l i Mw ti i|i i t ) i,fWMr>Aocfcadatfca 
alat of ma'a toaic air poUatioa. 

TV eitaaiifc paUkky piipad tha loioaat of local cittzaM Mrialactod 
offkiih, wVcaOad for apubbc maatiBS with SyoncK ia Ao^at, 1990. 
IV oompaay paovad wibic however, to aMwari]Haatk>w few 
ooaoaaad ciiiaaas at *t pabfic flMctioi. SyaiaK dm UtmI a pMc 
Nlatioaa tkm to iapmva iti paUic iai^t 

to ptadta at a *|ood aaifhtior to faduce amtaaioaa. Ate a la^*y 
pr>oeu tet aim ien«(T«d SynieK' oocporaie headi]aHtan ia IUd Alto, 
Califaraia. te compaay M^aad a good aaithbar ptad#e to cat 
tepociad toxic ak amiaaoaa 30% by 1994. Syatox Mcr pMtal to aat 
^acitiama # i i a an iaMl,hoAtewn(aaaaoo>duitto V niii a te 
ooaymy'i il l awi^fcaptAliemdteV^phoMte ii i T my 



Whtta a food fifsl il^k, acvard imfnrtaot poioli ummoi^ad. 
iacVKag «e oospore of te cWsm adviaoiy paaal a«l how *a paaal 
wiH variiy IV phmt'a Mdwctioaa ia toxic aariadoM. 

Acthriaii mt coacac^ SyoteK wffl aiBvly cfam wmtoa Vtf^aa oa- 
aiie hoaadow waato iocioxiter for buntaf- Sysini opantoa *a cety 
CblondD Vwraka to maka a racaat EPA dmdhac to dtow OMliaaad 
buralac of toxjc waale. 

me key AlDf is foiac to V dK ddU(ioa of wVC ooaMitoM wmto 
laduoiiaa,'' aaya Coiorado Otima Acttoo't Lany BoB^ Kay ^ ta *a 
dapaa to whi(**adtiaa advlaocy paad wiH V Mpowwad to^mify 
Syam* Ndadioa dilma. 

dir« aMaialy frcm *a Bnfeoamaacd PMaoikw Afimy'a-saW 
rko^-aad««hack oomraata am i4ad|jli« to votmiiri(ym*toa 
amVioaa 13% hy 1992 «a! 90ft hy 1995. nV fmMmi wM «a 3300 
po)ad ia tel M** BO |4aea for dlOaam to V tewhad Aapooam 
for mtiftrnV^- mid Mfas^ -fTa d^ply M «mlii« iadrnky Md ETA 
to say *d *ay*va (wdanada^aahMl." 

CMm Adioa ad araoaaly fixmad oqpainifeia of aaiikkaVod 
Nddmto. BKBAUK (Beiddv ReaklM* for *a BMaMkM of Afchana 
Toiks «d Hmdom aiWoos) an praariag Symm to pmvidaAa 
yi V i li mi t aitiaaimmstohhaiafc l li P iiiiiihiiii n aaidiy^ 
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co fM y' I f^u*vv^ wyoiit. Aocca to Wi:hcif«l M«MC<oc« k critical if 
iWiMMt to verify •«attiiQO»r>i>K»iOB». 

LefWaboa before Conireu would, if (wued, coatribuK wbcttaiially to 
puMicuKkn(taa]iQ|C< Synm' Hdotbaccinpuuei ojjtiooxfor 
i«dado( toxic polhXkM. The Commumty Ri^-to-Koow More Act of 
1991 (tlA. 2t80. in^ioduoed by CoofreumiD Sikonki. IVMN) requires 
pubKc NpoctiB|oo (be cbeimc*It mtd ia each ipeciftc pcoductiOQ 
jioow.Uaed«tapvo'/idesibeQcrbMMfor<ktanniaiiys wfaMi50% 
raductioii io cauuiocu actually mcAcc Mott impoitJoUy. it provida Ike 
infot rnf iofT noiyf*^ to begin to \ook H reducio^ ibc uk of toxic 
BHviirit aad (ubttioitiot safer «hex«Mive». 

At pMCDl. however. Ike piibbc tcmiiai Urtely in ifae dvt «tiout the 
dMMtivM Aviilabk to coiDpaoies to kndy reduce the UK of toxic 
rtwwiinlt Nmnhrlrrf Bomof icoptiousticaboix thepcoccu bejus by 
tbe Symex tfjvaattt. tSyntex] i« pnbibly the noct cotnpkx fcurce of 
toxic eouutotu in the *ta«e." be aid. H t pharmaceutical compaoy like 
SyDlex can m^e tbU ootmoiQneai and actually fbUow ihroufb oo iti 
p(ed|e. dkCQ why can't a utore tnditiooal ioduilrial towcc like Coon do 
(betatnelhintr 

Larry BuUini. Colorado Citizftt Actum, (303) 839 5232 



CaMStiHlylS 

Citiztns Push for Clean Air 

New Yofi: City, New Yod: 

Botjum FfilL a cloje-but coounuoity ia Brooklyc New Yofk had a 
toxict problem ii could nacU. Bar more tbao a docadc reitdeoti 
co«if4aioed to city offictalt about beadacbet aod inuict. wbich they 
atbibjiled to a Doxiow oul politb-tike odor emanatiDS from the UIioo 
CofpocMiOD. UUno. a frapfaic ait supplies maoufacticer. was ickaca| 
Ihe loxic cbcmica} lolucoe into tfar air. 

AsoaUsroupof local dtizcss — Ike BocntmHin-Soutii Brooklyn Ctcan 
ArComsnittee — sta(«d denM>Qstn(ioa£ with (as nuiks mi aeot stale 
ttpitaeflUtives odor report cards treckuf tbe frequescy of the Doxious 

Very btlle h«ppeoed beyond bureaucntbc foot-dra(£«8. bowew. 
until (he 1984 Ein<T|cocy riiomaf and Community Right to Know Act 
(EPCRA) quwjtified a>e proMem and gave citiient a toot for actioo. 
HKCoofuncrl^Itcy I(«itki(e(CPIXsdivisioaof CoosuioenUBioa. 
UMdTRIdaUtoptTpareaMay 1990 report idcotifyiog Ulaoo as the top 
iodustntl toxx: air polluter in New York City. The report tbow«d that 
Ulno wa« responsible for 17% of the city's toxic air poIhM»o as reported 
m *c 198S toxica rekaw uventory (TRI) data. TV mws cane as m 
wnvisc to local residcats. 

CPTa report, which was oo-teteaaed * a pftsacoofereoc* with the 
Bosnn HiU Cbfumittoe; geeaaicd extensive OMdia atleotioo. Oo the 
MM ihy. Ibe New Yock Stale DcpailMeal of EnviroQinefitid CoMerva- 
tkM (DBC) cattKi a k>c^ telrrinon fl(a(k» 10 aiwoiiicc liiat UlsM 
l«ti*<>'^**^lBCjo«MDrtor8dnoeccDi«ioaBbyjDfy II. l99(Xor 
f a« ilifr IroMcafly. a dbpule bctwMM stale arvJ fedaral ncilalcn 
Ao« of *e iocioaiilor had kipt *c devio* out irf opanlios 

fcr am tea year. 

Ito 06C ditaM ibat ^ kisioeralor radocM loltMiK amkiioM by 95%. 
Howevw. M « ■ostMBfactwiogplaati around A* oD<^. Itfllcis 
pMkly kaowa MMUt pttvsotiva noM-toxic ahetnatlves *at could avoid 

Hu wfct l ws. lu miw rn fcal daX ^ U v woa a aitaiftcart vk»iry. Ja— 
CM PksMdMt or *• Bosna W OomMm Mid of M noosM, 



Sef4ember'Oci0btrIS)9I 



''In our auDds our btcgest ftreagth was ow 1 2 yj« of ttrog^ and 
p eo c vmcce-nte final posh was CPTawyortaad As aasdiaooveraf it 
received, it vM't just a local iasne anyvtore.** 

Hie local dtioKti experieooe with the Ulaoo facility iflustntes Ibc itov 
pace and |ewnl incffc cti ve o ess of the origiBa] Ckaai Air Act of 1970. 
Hie law had hated to addreH ooaaawity ooooom about air toxica. 

WfaUe the Omb Air Act MMwkMatt cf 199C pcoaiM to Impravc Ihe 
situatioo by ragidatinc oaoTc chsvicals, the ptoccas invotvss loot time 
frames aod anocrtain Rsuks. Grass roots activism win cootiaue to be 
DBcestaty to breathe bfcialo n oir a aBs to batter psolactoo—i Hi i li ss 
from toxic aar poflution. 
Contacts: 

Eleai Nic, Cbtxsmner Policy hutUvu, (9J4) 373-2455 or (212) 663-6378 
Jam Csf#, Borrwi Hia^^mk Broctlym 0*m Air CmU. (718) 596-0942 



Companits Changa Chamicals to Cut Hazards 

Cuyahoga County, Ohio 

Can to effective Local Emergency Planning Committee (LEPC) cpvr 
companies to xwitct to leas dangoouB cbemicab? Early rvtms from 
Cuyabof a County, Ohio tndkale thai (he aoswsr may be yas. 

As put of its emergency plaaoing process, the Cuyahoga County LEPC 
conducted a hazard analysis of cjoae to 300 facilities that baodk 
cxtremdy hazardoos subrtaooec. For each facility, the LEPC mapped a 
vulnerability Bone to detesMiiac the areas aad populatioas that couU be 
affected by a wont case cbenucal rcfeaae. 

Ibe vulnssabUity sooe is pomayed as a circk o« a Biap of (be surround- 
tog comaHiasty and is one of tie moat graphic deaK>QfttTalk>ns of (be 
potential hands to plant oeigbbors — indudiog acboob. ntning bocnes 
aod rcsideobal oeighbocboods. The LEPC pteoad ill eatergeocy plan, 
with vuinenbUity Xttcs; ia pubtic libraries. 

facility managefs know (kM this infociMtioo is available to (be public, 
•o it it not surprising to find that K may innoeooe dadstoos about (be use 
or storage of extremely hazardous s u b s rancrs r said LEPC infonnatio* 
oootdioator MicbaelKalstrom.*VnHkovrea)pbasisbube«eofi 
upgradigf aitr g ency planning, theae changes are a positive by-product 
of the planaaag ptooeas," be said. 

Cooccra for employee and pub be safety helped motivate the Cleveland 
area's largest sewage treatment plant to ebmioale a SS-ton railroad tank 
car of dteine iu operatk>os. Sudden releaac of the chlorine 
contained ■■ a S5<loo tank car (1 10,000 pounds) can atnd a hazardoM 
cfaemica] pluw more tbaa 10 miks dcwvwind. 

Chkirine gas is ooizinociy immI in hi^ volumes as I iSsiafDctaot. bol 
exposure caa acvotly Un eyes, Ain and ivoai. canine per maaeot 
daoagc or cwiB deaA. By awilcbiiig to sodMSB hypocUorile, a moch leas 
voMte ii|iBd, Ae rkkx poaad by a aadte lateaae aie greatly diaiUMhad. 

Afloon^ to 1990 Aaaaal lUpgrtof fc> troHbaasl OWo T^/wa^ 
SewarDisbicfc 

"A safer. More a ri oaooiical diti alia cH fla lysteai is now wxd at [bt 
r^kicf a Iw f m acwage pbt). Tba cb ni gt from cyprine gas to 
liquid solium hypocbloriit. a akoag Wancb, was Mads Wxasise it ii 
aa*«.- 

CMar Maa^ plaats ia *t Ssfwsr Disfekt are alaa dblad to bagia wiag 

IbeiifcTfhiMiriil 

A iJsr Iwgly. fceLAaswtod WMKwaig'n 1 1 1 Hat also 



BEST COPY ftVI*'l»!»'l 
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Stptanhtr-Oaohtr 1991 



d imin» i ft1 ittujeof Uwooe-Uxscylirxknirfdacwioe. AecocdiDgto 
ptaol maoi^er Bili Crute. nJsiiif (be cfakxioe g k w» more duf ooix 
th«o twitchioi over lod usiag sodium hypocUociic. Tbe nhkb wk 
bu«d ttrictly oc mlety factoci.** 

Qrule crediu ri(b(-lo<kDOw witb iocrcMing twarcom lod ^umof t«- 
cumiitttiOQ of cbcmical hizvds thai bad beeo toodaely accepted for 
yen. The cbaoie Ulustraiet tbe potcaUal preveodve impact of the 
eooerf oqr plaooiag process. bo<h withio sod ouuide t fsciUty. 

Tadlibes cbaof c tbsir ptocesse* for many feaaow.** cautkns Stuvt 
GreeobcTf of (be Ea^droomeotal Health Wa^ aa advocacy |toup aod a 
meober of (b* LEFC. "But a cocopaoy » more l^ly to make cbxises if 
its cbamical hazards have been toalyzed and nude pubbc" 

Contact: 

Shtart Crtatbtrg. Emironmeiital Heotth Wtf<r\ (216) 961-4646. 

Cm Study <7 

Civil Suits Enforce Rtght-to-Know: 
Company Realizes Pollution Prevention Savings 

New York State and Nationwide 

The Atlcntic State* Lcfal Bouodatioa. a aatiooal cnviroomaiUl oi^iza- 
ttOQ, became the fim plaiotifT to siiccmfuUy use citizni suit prDvittOQs 
of tb« Emerieocy Plaoniaj aad Community Ritht-to-Know Act 
(BPCRA. Sectioo 326) against cooipaQics that fail lo report uoder (be 
law. One of the moct impressive outcomes of tbc«e scttkmats has been 
the oefotiatiaa of poUutkn preveotioo plaos. wfakb liot oaiy htottit the 
eavinnmcoi. but io this case; a defeodant at weQ. 

In ODe of (heir fust victcriet. Atlantic States reached a $68,000 seolemeot 
AftrMmeot with Mumy Sandblast A Paint of BulTalo. New Yort. Eoimd 
in Federal Court in Buffalo on December 10. 1990. the iinovative 
aiiecocot providad a $51000 credit for Muvray if thecoapwy 
impkiaeiMed a poUutioo preveotioa and toxics uae reductioa program. 
The balsDoe of the aeolemcat. $10,000, wu p^l K> the U.$. Tivwy. 
Erie Couoty Local EmeTteocy naoatoi ComnHTtee aod Gteal 
Untied, whkhusadthefuaUtocoodtK^acomoHiutywnfafaofL 
"A vcty unusual feature of our tcttlecQciit oejotiatKDs iavohvd poUubon 
preveotioo and toxics uae reductioa plans"* said Samuel Sa«e. pRsidcot 
of AUaertic Stales. *^iDoe our pnmaiy foal is reduction iB*ercbaa< of 
toxics intotbeesvinometf, preveotioo and i«factioa pncKM an 
•apadaBy iayortat** 

Under the afreamcst, Mmay Saodblast will seek to rlimkiii the twe of 
toxic iubitaDc«B from 'm operaiiofu aad, when jt mot 

poscibk; tedc to ose less totk lubctaDCCi. To (irtm redooeorelimia^ 
*e lekaae of toxic substaoces iolo tha coviroMBSot, «M ooapMy inl! 
' ' r alinidvc prodiictioa proocaacB soch ■ ck>Md4oop syiMmt, 



mxiBiM iK-pDoeas mm, T«cydiBX aod reocnwy of wliM. 

The ioltiai ihapticiM aod rduciaace of M vny Sadbte A Mat Id 
tkantc ill MM^xturiBC proc«M of aoio feaMpoit tiilars «M iooa 
ovarcDM hy *e tMlizabctt of iauMliato saviifp naalt^ ftoM 
cha^aL Kohirt hijaaik, Vk» PnaUtet of te««vktmoN ctMoki^ 
fhm. Onitty Jt Millar, be.. «Uc* dtd^ poOv^ioa 
fcr Many, aotad *at ooca uppw-Mi^MM Ndiaad bwete of 
laikKiM <>f toxic*, ihqr atpwivaly p«nii«I polMioa |Rv^^ 
plaot. llH {VDOM it abaady pndMdac Mik, mm! apfiam Oi^ 
^ 1^ ..^ ^.. - . , . "1 fl iw i l J i^ tl ii |. 



IteMaofcWMiiita 



• to npport Local 



Comtnitteea is another io^xjitantineaos of wduciaf future toxi^ 

Rc^ADsibk under tbe Act for catryioi out both (he et&eixcacy ptMKiii^ 
aod rt^4o-koow Aiactior* of (b« law. AcIocdcoaiisinaMiacaiT«M> 
tDOoey from die Baderal (ovtraant. 

The ofpwtuoity to nefotiale inoOYativc KtXloneots which jo bcyowl 
strictly monetary penalties it a stxtMf charaocristi: of ihe ritbl-*>4»ow 
act TbiTcfcoc those who we most directly affected by ti>e toxic 

emissions have a voice io 4e eventual settkmeart «id bow the peoafcy 
fines are distributed. 

The loooess of Adaotic Stale* in pursuing violaeors thioagb the co«ts has 
captured the MteotioQ of poUutjo^ iadustrie*. by deinocatiatiDf that 
citix<oa will exercise their eoforceinait powers uafcr the law. The 
equally important ksson. however. U that industry can prweot polfcitioa 
"■xl betiefit financially from neduciot (be of toxk; r*>#^»Ty«t i, te«bT 
avoidli^ costly cnvaDeaiantai icful^ioa wd Uwiuts. 
Contacts: 

Robtrt ffagel AtUmtic Stales Legal Foundt^ion (315) 4751170 
Kobert FoJastK Ceraghty d KUUr. ItK.(50$) 794-9470 
Ouuik TtbbuP, AiUn. Upper. a/tdSf»im. (716) 934-4900 
(A list of btiefs. cocaplaints, d^vcry recpiests aod consent decrees fUad 
wdcr EPCRA U availabk from Jim Hecker. Trial Uwyers fee Public 
Justice. (202) 797-»«ia A brief |uide to finding noo-reportinf compa- 
nies ii avmiUbJe 6omCa«y Pw%«tt. Eovirooi»eotal Action Fo«wIm« 
O0I)«9I-IIO0.) 

Note: In two landmaifc docisioos dated Septanber 3 aod Seplaah€e9. 
1991. District Court Judge WilUtm Stottny. (WDNY). ruled ibM 
oompaoiei that fail to report uoder EPCXA caaoot eac^ dtiieo suts by 
filini retease reports 4ter receivinf oo6c« of ioleol to sue. Thk ki^xmM 
Tu!iD| afTtrms citizen's ri^ti to eoforoe rapoctinf requuenMoti of d» 
ri|bt-to-know law. 



Cm Study H 

Plume Mapping Reveals Ammonia Danger 

Cfoverleai Texas 

Rendeou of Clovaieaf. Teis*. a smaU town east of Houston, bccw 
ilinned when they kareed thM their town WM tKjeted for a l«ie 
immoola Moci^e aod distributioo fadKty. Htadrada of f«mlic« w«« 
faciof piQspact of livi«( withio Ibe sLKtow of a cbnical plaM 
— r 100,000 griloM of ai 



TTie rttkfcoti- anxirties ewalaiod to aofw •!» it bwaiDe known thu fce 
plaA's popoocM. tjAocbe lodustries. bad dcicribed tbcff commtBky ■ 
r s p«nU applkxttoa as chmctoized by "Mfl^ pootly inaiiituad 
hoaaM..«aIl. jwky b«ineMa»...»d very low <ioaCty bousk^.- 
Roideott wwe ot*afad at *« tbougbt that a ooapwiy would iMyst 
towa for ao iwhistial teriity bMOBC *cy w«M a iMNT-joooaa, Um 
ooikrcoauDuaity. 

lite URocfca ladMiaa- penait applied ^ cDoliml a 
oQifiaia* » ^.m,\irty ^i > — ^^Ti nl iiis nf M^m k 

7W MP iltowad *it wMUa a rate of «M ^ at iaw( 1^ tfiridsab 
»oald h* «xpoMd to daady tMnatafic. A* lai««Tids«c« «o«U Aov. 

iNM caM Mlaaaa MM«ki. 

Alama dntiM «afcyfciilMiiriinailiyh,^ofT«MaUol^a 

apaMfcMatiBftoteiw*ap«^faq«tT«*»u2lId22lSl 
» t«cMc«l «^i«t. Bad Mr. dbvckr of ^ CMcal Sd^y 

at HMi of Eaf«, to dsacriha tatMlnM aiMMk 
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Fait 7 



SqHambcr-Oa^trlW 



Or. Iifilfar M twx>v««d rwultt of » uiH^Mkinl iB^^ 
telMky M pccfcnMd ■« Nevada dcMct ta I9«3. wlikh SMAMd tbt 

pvvvw di^NTMoa HMddinc bad MtimiA^ 

Diittwr; niMMij ""iiiiiiitui 0 TTT) ttt iitBinflj -rn ' *— 



Aould ooadoc^Bd ^ LETCt. Lack of and, iQ woic CMM, 

LEIO ia pMkizifiC Ike ical exporac to piblk. 'T«c^^ 
tf iiwilininafttririr^'^-' "'-'--"'' ' — '*t — 
tiM <lMrM p«siv aMWxn br LEPC*." wMed I>. MUIar. 

ntf cae (4«y a maior icie ia <bc titinf «Bd 
B of f adlilaM wwf touc chaaicak. Paopk iMrv* a n(hC-io^4caow 
*ty B*« DMf 4 ptXi^ BhopaL- 

Ow 100 i Midi« tt paftinl a ^-^twrnirily '^^^'^^^^^ p»-i— » 

q«)(tef dw I^ocbc panuc de«»ptioiv of iWir towB. Karia Laod. a 

Clovatk^ nridcM and kadv of Ac bcil ofipovMaott, 

Tew Ab Cookol Boari ofBciak wfiD iMtadad ftc maebat were 

pcbaUy expect^t to HDooih ihH«s ov« «i* • fcv haiM Wiaco^^ 

Bat. K rn BridbuT. f{i«:tal pioi«:ii director at TexM Uoi^ 

^Wh« «My law die poakn an] ibe owmouc turaoi^ ihcy kaew dtey'd 

waMwdiBtoaVffMia'«Mtororsa«aado()poatiio«.*' 

Tte lecood pobSc »f«<k« iwultod aa i»e»pfc<*l vic*^. 
dabale URocte loduatty aod die Texas Air Omot Boanl rcfrem 
tivee. cxmoaM^ k«krt were dcli^Md wbca LaRocK faxed a Mcr m 
kMV bcfrn *e uyii^ H wae widKkawkic k't ifiplntM^ 

TexM Air Coatiol Board offidak abo declired that dicy wne dccyioc 

pna laqiiaet Maiy alttibutc Ihe rcvuffafele turn aiouad to pubbcity 
of die c^M^optec riAi aad d» t f ii w i ry * i>al^ortaaix«d and weal 



TT>e vktory party wbkh emued marked •« hiitok: aooMo* k Tcx^ 
<]ffkM adnioed diat »cv«r bcfoia k dkc af«wy*« taieaory tad diey 
mad dm a pcink ^fiKcaixMk JiM fiaidaitf of TauM Uaiied aoied 
Awt. -*e peopk of OovataanMvc divgMnAid oaoe ataia iiat die 
po^wrof (iifaaiieilpaopkcaadafaarfcepowiroforywUadMeyr 

Xmri* IW Ncrth Ckam d Omctrmd CkUfns Ataimt Mmion. (7t3) 
4S7-J0$5; Jkm BMtif. Ttxmf Vnktd, am 529^39; Dr. FndMiUsf. 
Fhmit cfOm EmuK (902) 544-2600 



Californw Uwt Ext«nd Right-to-Know 

Areata, California 

CQiM toxk cxpoam to coMAuaiiiM. Uita| fidaral iQKk* rclcan 
k^t■toly^1^)l^po^<i^^ra^ ^ ll^ll^l^i^il u^ a* ^ ^ Mh ^l^>fio^wM^¥i 
OdttM^ W««. cidiaw tava fiM a lamt asate • UMM-Padfic 
BMoMd fiML IW ciliMW hop* to via ndacad toak 

TW OafM M I^teft-Fwilfc Mki* to Mtity pkait BricUMn of 
aapoaw topo<aa<iJ) Marfc Irvabof fcr^hfafcyk, Uwkr Calif crak- 
Safc DiMi^ WiM> MdToxk EifaoaMt Act of 19W ---ooMoaiy 
crikdrnpMMaattS 

w*k««k«ri»«ka*a( 



Lo^iM-Padfk'r Wkfed viokdoo of Pnpodtioa 65 war opoaad 
«ka Ihe Nor* Coaat EoviroMMartal Caohr aad *e C3eaa Ak Natwoak 
took«lv«aiH«>f*^ri«hi-to4aaov,aappiyM|aakdapc«kai 
Maacri«a^Mar«ilh*aooapaBy't t9t911Ui«porti.na 
Mr'r * dkpcnio* moddi^ ooKkdad ibac vKhr PnpoaMM 65. 
I^iam-PadAc ikMU b«va waned pkBt aeithbara of «vca«» to 
fj iwiia ay dM ^ n aa kvrir of f i a ■ a ld ^i ytt i. 

k Ibi coarae of picpartiV tek auit, fee cidMae ware awpriMd to k«s 
*at UNMaM4>8d<k M irwly tndar-iapoiled ili TRI ankrkw. n* 
co^My wat i«)Hnd «Mkr a Mw CaWbrsk kw, *c Ak To^ Hoc 
SpcM b#Msado« ad AaaeaiMA Ad of 1917 — ooMoaodly caiad *e 
Spots" Act to a»dac« ipeckl laati to McaMt ill eMiakoai. Tte 
Act laqahaa cariak U|fe pricnty facfliika to a 



\.Mwtaee-Padfic*s nta Spoar taata maakd actud 19» ewakoaf 0^ 
(7,000 poaadi of fomrtkbyde, or acre *aB dCHMe aaaoaat 
or^ieany nponed to fte EPA. Hk <baaatic dkocpaocy ibMiiM 

baraat Ikaitilioa «f kdaral ti|lK4c>4aBow. wUcfc i«lk« aoWy « 
ipdMrtytowaacIf paportada 



Despite iaacxiRacy of Uwkkaa-PaciAc'c 
AnDSOi Oordkalor fcr die Ckaa Air N««oik. ctnpbaiiZM! Ibc 
kipofUDccof fkkid T1U data k provUkf easy aoocai to kxkaky 
fijurer at i low coet "capsdiUy for area* wbids do aot have co opwi tm 
Rf ritfon- ti^-to-bpw ^we m Iba fkaa we aeed." 

MMy coviroooMtalkli cooaidar OJiforak't kws a potent ipprMcb to 
ooB^attki toxk bazaRk, aad yatoo o*« Btaaac have fcUowMl *ea 
cxvapk. PnpMitka 65 mkJ *e Toxica Hot Spots Act ace w«Bk( 
dtizeaa of poMtkl touc cxpo«ae aad proa^skti buHDeaiec to aatee 
aad airotd aaa of |>xk cbwaicib. 

At daa wntM^ Not* Coaal Eovkoomeotal Ce^ afid Ckaa Ak 
rktwoik are co^te^ a kfit *dkcovary pbaa*.** «u*aa(kc kfcnM- 
tka wi* Louiakoa-Pacifk rsfadki Ibe ayit't ckiB. D«kf a ^ 
nefotiattOM teplakttflt ktasd to eoy heai ir die aaa^ 
miUk coairol iBcteokfy to radaoe fonaaldabyde a 
lacbaokcy exkii toooa^ikialy diauaeie *e cbeoucat froa *a 



iU^>tki. JV«f* ComEitvifomieituiamUr. (707) 922-69it 
A/tJyAimtc. CUm Air Net»oit, (707) 44S 1158 
Dmii Jler. Emirmmmtsi Dt/mut Fm4, (415) 6S$-0630 



Ozont AArocattft Scor« Victory 

Massachusetts 

Aolnkli k Msmcbaaam bnt otaked a pkdfe fraa dM state's kfieU 
MuskM aikdff of MMe dcstoyl^ cbeakak to swkdi to arfv 
riiHMUvas by 1992, na atqr^eoa ooa^y has piadtad Bot to 

MTcaM^ LM i wi MSa l iiiliaasi or aae HCPCi kat kao 



lU#M»4M4ato SMUsd *a MaasachMBM PMk lalMSt RaasaKh 
Oboap ACMirntO) to Miiy aad ivpc Kay*aoa «i* a pdbic 
i Lu asii liky - isii i i l p Ua*g*ato«ks i iliMi k >ist jij .R ay *eoa 
Mfortad s^ta^ 34 idttoa poaafc of CPC- 1 13 Md aaatqfl chkRdom 

a laa year parkd (19t7-M). 
1W firat Stop «r ke caiBpal^ am a laport by MaasPnO cattai nMl 
Ecfor. Gtobal Tanor." The wyoU g laii n i 1 1 1 fc tsai l va press c (H 't|S. md 
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WoHtin^ Notes 



UbcDed RayibeoQ m the stale's bluest ozooe 
potluler. Nooethekat, ttie cc«iip«Dy riiowed 
DO «i|Dt of Dukiot « poticy cheogt. 

Mmi PRG next raited the issue U \ lUytheoa 
itockboldm mMtiQg. wfaKfa alio teocnM«d 
jwis covcn|«. ThesbaiehokSer raoJution 
pQshios for the pbaaeKHK was ipoosoml by 
the EvaDfdlical U«bcna ChiKh in Ainerica. 
lo additioo, high school ptudeots 6caa 
Andovcr. Massacbucetts, wfao bad cfaoMD a 
neighborini Raytheon faclcty as a topic of 
cofKscni, attended the meetdos, addioc 
petitioos aod letlcit thai helped propd (be 
oonpacy to address the issue. 

At a joint press coofcreoce with MassPIRG 
held to anoouoce the dcw corporate policy, 
Raytheon spolcespenon Fnok Marino said 
that altboogb the company bad begun to 
explore alternative* to their harmful chemi- 
cals, MassPIRG's campaign ''added an 
impetus" to the dedsion to switch. The 
company has agreed to meet with MassPIRG 
to report on the progress of their program to 
develop safer alieraativcs. 

Raytheon currently uses CFCs to clean the 
750,000 printed circuit boards it produces 
aoDually. The company is testing a water and 
detergent based alternative. 

At preaent, only three ozone destroying 
chemicals are listed under the right-to-know 
law. However, reporting will begin for seven 
more ozone destroyers in the 1991 calendar 
year, with the first reportt doe on July 1, 
1992. The Clean Air Aa Ameodmeots of 
1990 mandates the phase-out of all CFCs by 
the year 2000, and tbe phase-out of methyl 
chloroform by tbe year 200S. 

Coniact: 

HiUet Gifiy, National Environmental Law 
Centtr, (017) 422-0880 
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Appendix 4.— Letter Dated February 18, 1992, From Bruce M. 
FuRiNO, Grants Development Manager, University of Central 
Florida 




UNIVERSITY OF CENTRAL FLORIDA 



DtVlSION OF SPONSORED RESEARCH 



(407) 823-3778 ORLANDO. FLORJDA 32816-0150 FAX (407) 823-3299 

February 18, 1992 
The Honorable Bob Wise 

Chairnan ^ ^ ^ . ^ • 

Sub-CoBuoittee on Government Inforaiation, Justice 

and Agriculture 
B-349 C 

Rayburn Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Wise, 

on behalf of those persons who depend upon the availability of 
federal information sources, thank you for promoting the good work 
that federal agencies are accomplishing. As you have found, there 
is an abundance of information which needs and must reach the 
public. Through your continuing efforts, more agencies w^lj.^^^" 
the ranks of those who are taking giant strides in the creation of 
cost efficient dissemination strategies. 

Attached for your- consideration is an overview of how our 
institution is advancing the use of federal and state information 
sources. We recognize we are but one of many groups who realize 
the importance federal information sources as we explore new 
packaging techniques relative to the different audiences we serve. 
On a fairly regular basis, we seem to stumble onto a new 
information source which we never knew existed. Our most recent 
find is the excellent work the US Department of Commerce is doing 
through their on-line "Economic Bulletin Board". Of particular 
interest is the National Trade Data Bank and the attached listing 
of Government Bulletin Board Systems. This brings me to on& of the 
reasons I em writing. 

There needs to be a more efficient means to alert interested groups 
to federal information sources which are available. I would like 
to propose establishing an on-line information system which would 
orovide a current listing of federal information products which are 
available to the public. Our office has the necessary expertise to 
design, operate and maintain such a system. We however lack the 
resources. For such a system to be effective, it would require a 
1-800 toll free number with at least five incoming telephone lines. 
Given our track record in obtaining federal information sources, we 
have established a rapport with certain federal agencies and with 
your help could identify additional agencies who have resources to 
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share. The system would only identify the type of information 
which is available, the agency, how it can be obtained and a point 
of contact for further information. Particulars could be included 
concerning the information format (i.e. on-line, CD-ROM, disc, or 
tape), who can access the system, and any costs involved. An 
important addition could be a report from your office as Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee on Government Information, Justice and 
Agriculture as a means of keeping the public abreast of information 
dissemination issues and policy. This would be an excellent, cost 
effective vehicle for keeping the public informed and could be made 
available through libraries, academic institutions, state 
clearinghouses or by citizens dialing directly into the system 
(which would be a toll free call). This would be a wonderful 
opportunity for our institution and one which we would take most 
seriously, if you have any suggestions on how the proposed could 
be supported, I would be very interested in learning more. 

Concerning a separate issue, as I am sure you have deduced certain 
agencies are more proactive concerning the dissemination of 
information than others. GAO produces a monthly publication called 
"Reports and Testimony". Excerpts from one month's report are 
attached for your convenience. Their efforts are second to none in 
the dissemination of individual agencies' reports and testimony 
concerning federal issues. I have tried upon two different 
occasions to obtain the abstracts published in the their monthly 
"Reports and Testimony" publication on disc or some other form of 
electronic medium, and have been unsuccessful. I wanted to share 
this information with the agencies we serve so they may determine 
if they wish to have access to the full reports or testimony, and 
then order the documents on their own. The abstracts produced are 
most valuable and serve as a convenient means to transfer 
information to the public. We would sincerely appreciate your 
office inquiring as to why our request was declined. 

In closing, I wish to acknowledge the time one of your legislative 
assistants afforded me in a recent telephone conversation. Mr. Bob 
Galman took time from his busy schedule to enlighten me as to your 
efforts and update me concerning some current federal information 
dissemination issues. His insights and comments were quite 
valuable. 

Again, thank you for advocating the continuing dissemination of 
federal information sources. Through our tax dollars the 
information is produced and through you continued efforts, federal 
agencies will understand the importance of disseminating their 
information sources to the public. 



Sincerely, 




Bruce M. Turing 
Grants Development Manager 
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THE ECONOMIC BULLETIN BOARD (EBB) 

U.S. Oepartnent of connerce 
Office of Business Analysir 
(202)377-1986 



Last Updated: 
March 25, 1991 



BULLETIN #31 GOVERNMENT BULLETIN BOARDS 

This bulletin contain a Selected List of Government Bulletin Board Systetts. 
The EBB provides the list only as a service to its subscribers and cannot 
guarentee the information. The bulletin boards are sorted according to state 



STATE 
DC 



Bulletin Board Name/Sponsor 



Phcr.e Numbers 



DC 
DC 



ADAIC BBS (ADA Programming) 
ADA Information Center 

Automated Library Info. Exchange (ALIX) 
Fed. Library fc Info. Center comm. 

Bureau of Prisons BBS 
US Bureau of Prisons 

commerce Dept. BBS 
US Dept of commerce 

DC Government BBS 
District of Columbia 

DC Info Exchange 
US Navy 



Line 1: 202-694-0215 
Line 2: 301-459-3865 

Line 1: 202-707-9656 
Line 1: 202-272-4545 
Lino l: 202-377-1423 
Line 1: 202-727-6668 
Line 1: 202-433-6639 



Economic BBS (fee-based) 
US Dept. of commerce 

Education/OERI BBS 
US Dept. of Education 

EIA BBS 

Energy Information Admin. 

Export-Import Banlc 
of the US 

Export License Status Advisor (ELISA I) 
US Dept. of Defense 

Export License Status Advisor (ELISA II) 
US Dept. of Defense 



Line 1: 202-377-C-433 
Line 2: 202-377-3870 

Line 1: 202-357-6011 
Line 2: 202-357-6012 

Line 1: 202-586-8658 
Line l: 202-566-4699 
Line 1: 202-697-6109 
Line 1: 202-697-3632 
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DC FDIC BBS 

Fed. Deposit Ins. Corp. 

DC Fed. Highway Administration 
US Dept. of Transportation 

DC FERC-CIPS 

Fed. Energy Regulatory Cou. 

DC GAO Information Tech. Center 
General Accounting office 

DC GSA - IRSC 

General Services Admin. 

DC JAG Net (Navy-legal) 

US Navy Judge Advocate General 

DC Justice Dept. BBS 

US Dept. of Justice 

DC Megawatts one 

US Dept. of Energy 

DC Metro Net 

US Army Military Dist. of DC 

DC MINES-DATA SYSTEM 
US Bureau of Mines 



DC 



Minority Energy info Clearing House 
US Dept. of Energy 



DC NADAP BBS 
US Navy 

DC NAMARA JAG Net 

US Navy Judge Advocate General 

DC NANCI (Naval Aviation News) 
Naval Aviation News Magazine 

DC NARDAC - Laser 
US Navy 

DC NASA HQ Information Technology Center 
NASA 

DC Naval Observatory (1200/E/7/1) 
US Naval Observatory 

DC NAVDAC BBS 

Naval Data Automation Command 



Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line l: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 



202-371-9578 
202-366-3764 
202-357-8997 
202-275-1050 
202-535-7661 
202-325-07A8 
202-898-0318 
301-353-5059 
202-A75-7543 
202-634-4637 
202-586-1561 
202-693-3831 
202-889-9214 
202-475-1973 
202-475-7885 
202-453-9008 
202-653-1079 
202-433-2118 
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DC OCRWM ~ INFOLINK 

Off Civ Radioactive Waste Mgt 

DC Science Resourse Studies BBS 
National Science Foundation 

HD AUF - Agricultural Library Forum 
National Agricultural Library 

MD Census Bureau BBS 

US Bureau of the Census 

MD Census Bureau Personnel PBS 
US Bureau of the Census 

MD FCC Public Access Link 

Fed. CoBittunications Coiamission 

MD Lipid Nutritional Laboratory 
US Dept. of Agriculture 

MD MSG-RBBS 

David Taylor Naval Res. Ctr. 

MD NIST/Data Management Info. Exchange 
Natl. Inst, for Stds. & Tech. 

MD NIST/Microcomputer Elect. Info. Exchange 
Natl. Inst, for Stds. fc Tech. 

MD NOAA BBS 

Natl. Ocean. 6 Atmsph. Admin. 

MD State Data Cen./Business-Ind. Data Cent. 
US Bureau of the Census 

VA Computer Communications Network (CCN) 
US Dept. of the Navy 

VA DASC-ZSA 

Defense Logistics Agency 

VA Ft. Myer O Club BBS 

Fort Myer Officers Club 

VA Geological Survey BBS 
US Geological Survey 

VA Natl. Biological Impact Assessment Prog. 
US Dept of Agriculture 



Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line l: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line l: 



Line 1: 
Line 2: 



202-586- 
202-634- 
301-344- 
301-763- 
301-763 
301-725 
301-344 



'9359 
•1764 
-8510 
-4576 
-4574 
-1072 
-1277 



301-227 
301-227 



-1042 
-3428 



Line l: 301-948-2048 



Line l: 
Line 2: 

Line l: 
Line 1 : 
Line l: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 
Line 1: 



Line l: 
Line 2: 



301-948- 
301-948- 

301-770- 
301-763" 
703-602- 
703-274 
703-524 
703-648 



-5717 
-5718 

-0069 
-1568 
-3693 
-5863 
-4159 
-4168 



703-231- 
800-624 



•3858 
-2723 
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Overview of 
The University of Central Florida's (UCF) 
Division of Sponsored Research (DSR) 
Information/Communication Systems 



Mission Statement: 

The design, development and operation of UCF/DSR*s information/communicaUon infrastructure is an 
important pan of the Division of Sponsored Research's mission. We arc reaching out through the use 
of applied commimication technology to forge new relationships with industry, community service 
organizations, health agencies, local governments, K-12 educational agencies, and institutions of higher 
education. Each system developed responds to the needs, limitations and aspirations of the intended 
user community. In the years to come, we will have established a creditable repertoire of successful 
systems which can be imported to other communities, states and countries. 



System Overview: 

The following is a synopsis of systems in different stages of development and operation. 



U The Research Inrurmatlon Network (RINNet) 

RINNct was originally implemented as a means to electronically distribute research information to our 
faculty at area campuses and institutes/centers. It has since matured into an initiative involving multiple 
institutions as it facilitates the distribution of research infonnation and opens the door for future 
collaborative activities. RINNet brings together the unique and diversified research resources of 
participating state universities, state agencies and federal research laboratories in the State of Florida 
into a comprehensive information/conmiunication networic This is a major step toward combining 
information resources, project management capabilities and communication services into a single, easy 
to use operating environment 

Our goal is to offer a comprehensive research and technology information source which will: 

• enable participating institutions to obtain timely, comprehensive and convenient information 
concerning federal, state and private research opportunity announcements and funded research, 

• allow faculty and administrators from panicipating institutions the freedom to identify, 
communicate and collaborate with each other about research, 

• facilitate identifying specific faculty and specialized laboratory equipment and facilities that could 
provide a competitive edge in the development of research proposals, 

• alert faculty to national and state conferences, workshops and meetings within specific disciplines, 
and 

• facilitate academic/industry partnerships by providing information on the research interests of 
Florida companies and SUS faculty. 
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At present, the system offers users: 

* the Conunerce Business Daily (with up to two weeks of curreot informatioa and a keyword 
search facility^ 

* the U^. Department of Energy's research, equipment and facilities bulletin board, 

* the National Institute of Health's Research Bulletin which is a bi-weekly listing of research 
opportunities, 

* the National Science Foundation's Organizational Directory with corresponding telephone 
numbers, 

* the Department of Environmental Regulations' current research directory, 

* Small Business Innovation Research Program announcements, and 

* a communication utility to permit the sending of messages aiKi conferencing. 

Arrangements are currently underway to add additional information from participating institutions, 
agencies and laboratories. Sources will include the Federal Register, the University of New York's 
SPIN system (a grants information database), the National Scictice Foundation's Research Bulletin, data 
from the Environmental ProtectioD Agency, and technology transfer newsletters from the Federal 
Laboratory Consortia (FLC) and a host of other agencies. 



11: The UBivcrsity/Commcrce CoHHCCtloH (UCQ 

Given industry's increasing support for researdi, it is most important for us to establish and maintain 
a continuing rapport with existing and new businesses. UCC is an excellent communicatioo and 
information dissemination tool for accomplishing this goal 

UCC was originally offered to tenants of the Central Florida Research Park as part of a pilot project 
Wc are in the process of ofTcnng an improved version of the service to any company in Flonda. 
Multiple information sources are updated on a daily basis so as to provide a current^ reliable service. 
As new information sources are identified \^cb businesses/iiKiustry are interested in, every effort is 
made to incorporate the source. 

UCC includes the following services: 

1. The Commerce Business Daily which can be viewed and/or downloaded for research purposes. 

2. Timely electronic announcements concerning the Small Business Innovation Research Program 
(SBIR) from a growing number of agencies. At present we receive SBIR .^licitation topics from 
all agencies and full solicitation documentation from an inaeasing number of agencies. 

3. Technology Transfer Bulletins and Technical BrieCi from agencies such as the Federal Laboratory 
Consortia (FLC), UCF's Institute for Simulation and Training and the National Technical 
InformaUon Service (NTIS). 

4. UCF's Research Capabilities statements from our departments, collies and institutes/centers. 

5. A mail utility which enables users to electronically communicate with UCF faculty through DSR 
or request specialized informatioa. 

Wc have recently included the National Institute of Health Research Guide and Navy Domestic 
Technology Transfer Fact Sheet We are preparing to incorporate the National Trade Daubank into the 
system whidi will alert companies to import/export trade opportunities. 
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ni. Tke ComiamBlty GruU ImfonutloB Network (CGIN) 

CGIN is providing conununity seivice ageocies in the llth Congressional Distria with the tedmology, 
tools and training to access infonnation related to funding sources and grant applications from federal 
and state programs and private foundutiocs, CXjrIN is an electrooic/computer network which wiil allow 
up to 30 social service agencies, community service agencies and local governments to access 
informatioQ and communication services during a one year pilot projea period. 

CGIN includes the following resources: 

1. Access to federal, state, private and local solicitations which are of interest to participating 
agencies. Sources include the Federal Register, federally funded projects, socio-economic data, 
and profiles of agency participants. 

2. Access to technical assistance sources such as a listing of the names, addresses and phone 
numbers of key personnel to contaa at the Federal, State and private funding programs. 

3. Access to infonnation on grant writing workshops and conferences- sponsored by various 
organizations and government programs throughout the nation. 

4 Access to on-line technical assistance regarding grant opportunities. As questions arise 
concerning new and/or existing grant programs, participants will be able to leave questions on- 
line with answers available within a 24 hour period. 

S. Ability to communicate via an electronic mail/buKctin board with the other agencies participating 
in CGIN, UCF/DSR and Congressman Jim Bacchus*s office. This interactive, communication 
network will facilitate collaborative efforts in submitting gram applications and other areas of 
mutual interest 



IV: The Education, Research and TechDoIogy Network (ERTNet) 

The future of our technical workforce and our local economics is directly dependent upon the number 
of students who graduate whh academic or vocational training in science, math and engineering fields. 
However tlic number of graduates in these fields continues to plummet. Although there is finger 
pointing as to the cause, a major in^cdicnt in the solution is the classroom teacher. Unless we provide 
educators with the necessary materials, equipment and supplies, the business of graduating a technical 
workforce will continue to be a serious issue. 

ERTNct is designed to provide high school science educators with an information/communication 
network which gives them the basic information they need to stay current in their fields, abreast of 
equipment inventories and in touch with experts throughout the state. A recent grant award to develop 
an environmental health sciences information network will begin the development of ERTNet. In the 
years to come, other disciplines and grade levels will be accommodated. 



FOR ANY ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE CONTACT MR. BRUCE FURINO AT 
UCF/DSR - (407) 823-3778. 
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